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HE  general 
election  was 
thrown  wide 


■ Labour's 

huge  lead 
over  the  Con- 
servatives in  most  opinion 
polls  was  breached  by  a dra- 
matic shift  since  John  Major 
stepped  up  his  Euro-sceptic 
campaign  rhetoric. 

Today's  Guardian/IGM  sur- 
vey reveals  that  the  Conser- 
vatives have  slashed  Labour's 
ieadfrom  14  points  to  five  and 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  a 
stunning  Tory  victory  npintrf 
the  odds  in  eight  aayg^HSHP** 
■■  As  Mr  Msdor  and-  Tony 
Blair  again  traded  blows  over 
the  best  way  to  defend  British 
interests  ' at  the  Amsterdam 
summit  in  June,  the  adjusted 
Guardian/XCM  poll  figures 
showed  Labour  on  42  per  cent 
(down  .3  points  from  last 
week),  the  Conservatives  37 
(up  & points).  Squeezed  hairi- 
est by  the  Tory  rise,  fee  Lib- 
eral Democrats  were  on  14 
points  (down  5)  and  others  on 
6 (up  l).  Voters  were  inter- 
viewed on  Sunday  and 
Monday. 

Labour  strategists  bad  been 
braced  for  a dosing  of  the  gup 
as  May  l approached  and  the 
Tories  — who  also  use  ICM 
pollsters  — have  confidently 
been  predicting  gains  after 
going  on  the  offensive  over 
Europe  despite  their  internal 
differences.  Today’s  poll  is 
the  first  proof  that  the  gamble 
is  paying  off 

But  the  size  of  fee  Conser- 
vative surge  sent  their  elec- 
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crat  defectors  to  Labour  have 


government  Mr  Major  and  his 
dwindling  band  of  loyalists 
have  always  argued  publicly 
that  this  would  happen  as 
hesitant  voters  were  con 


fronted'  wife  what  he  this 


Masterpiece  saved  from  beetles  with  a taste  for  good  art 


* 6 ft 


The  Taking  «f  Christ  by  Caravaggio,  worth  £30  million 


Britain 


Dawtd  Sherrods 
hvtond  Correspondent 

A CARAVAGGIO  mas- 
/ \ texplece  which  hung 
/ Ineglected  and  unno- 
ticed for  decades  in  a Jesuit 
house  before  being  donated 
to  Dublin's  National  Gal- 
lery has  had  to  go  back  into 
hiding  after  an  infestation 
of  beetles  found  the  price- 
less painting  tOO  much  to 
their  taste. 

The  painting.  Use  Taking 
: of  Christ,  which  shows 
Judas  kissing  Jesus,  has 


been  removed  from  display 
because  tiny  creatures, 
identified  as  biscuit  bee- 
tles, were  found  to  be  chew- 
ing their  way  through  the 
relining  canvas  on  its  back. 

Biscuit  beetles  have  a 
penchant  for  a particular 
I glue  used  In  some  picture 
frames.  The  gallery  said  the 
infestation  was  noticed 
some  weeks  ago  and  the  Ca- 
ravaggio — Ireland’s  most 
popular  painting  — has 
been  temporarily  removed 
for  treatment. 

Gallery  director  Ray- 
mond Keaveney  said:  “A 


member  of  file  public  no- 
ticed an  insect  around  the 
painting  and  reported  it. 
We  followed  up  that  sight- 
ing and  investigated. 

“It's  fee  size  of  a flea. 
These  are  tiny,  almost  mi- 
croscopic insects ...  a very 
close  relative  of  the 
woodworm." 

It  is  thought  that  the 
freshness  of  the  glue  at- 
tracted the  unwelcome  visi- 
tors. The  Caravaggio  was 
only  Identified  six  years 
ago  and  was  restored  in 
1991. 

Long  believed  to  be  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  work  of  fixe 
Dutch  painter  Honthorst,  it 
was  only  when  restorer 
Sergio  Benedetti  visited  the 
Jesuit  House  in  Dublin’s 
Leeson  Street  that  its  real 
identity  was  suspected. 

Caravaggio  experts  were 
called  in  and  pronounced  it 
to  be  the  real  thing,  with  an 
estimated  value  of  £30  mil- 
lion. The  Jesuits  donated  it 
to  file  gallery  and  bade 
farewell  to  their  master- 
piece, little  realising  what  a 
feast  they  were  providing 
to  one  curious  group  of  art 
lovers. 
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Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1997 


Tony  Blair  yesterday.  John  Major  has  overtaken  him  as  feest  prime  minister' in  the  latest  ICM  poll  pHOTOGnAm  oewcisowbc 


Texts  for  Nothing 

- Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers*  Festival  presents  a 

selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 

and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 

Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 

24  to  28  June. 

Tuesday  24  June 

E.L.  Doctorow 

USA 

Martin  Vopenka 

Czech  Republic 

Nuala  NT  Dhomhaili 

Ireland 

Viola  Fischerovd 

Czech  Republic 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andte  du  Bouchet 

France 

Roland  Jooris 

Belgium 

Vladlmfr  Kffv&nek 

Czech  Republic 

Giuseppe  Conte 

Italy 

Thursday  26  June 

Janice  Galloway 

Great  Britain 

Zinovy  Zinik 

Russia 

Jana  StrobtovS 

Czech  Republic 

Raoul  Schrott 

Austria 

Friday  27  June 

Aharon  AppeffekJ 

Israel 

Igor  Pomerantsev 

Russia 

BenaStefoi 

Romania 

Dimitris  Noflas 

Greece 

Saturday  28  June 

JuBan  Bames 

Great  Britain 

Hanna  Krail 

Poland 

Michael  March 

USA 

Antdnio  Franco  Alexandre 

Portugal 

The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  Is  dedicated  to  j 

Samuel  Beckett. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 

Director,  Michael  March,  Revoiufinf  28, 1 10  00 

Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 

Sponsored  by 
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Junta  defiant  but  human  rights  organisations  welcome  President  Clinton’s  block  on  new  American  investment  in  'repressive’  regime 


US  wields 


ictions  aaainst  Bu 


a 1 1 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
in  Washington 


THE  United  States 
yesterday  an- 
nounced a block  on 

new  Investment  in 
Burma  in  response 
to  what  it  called  “large-scale 
repression”  there. 

Human  rights  groups  wel- 
comed the  move  but  the  mili- 
tary junta  said  the  new  sanc- 
tions would  not  change 
Burma's  policies.  “It's  not  a 
problem  for  as,”  said  Lieuten- 
ant-General Khin  Nyunt  erf 
the  ruling  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council 
The  sanctions,  announced 


yesterday  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  Madeleine  Albright, 
block  US  companies  from 
making  new  investments  In 
Burma  (also  known  as  Myan- 
mar). They  follow  years  of 
Western  consumer  pressure 
against  the  country's  dictator- 
ship, which  is  accused  of  im- 
prisoning and  torturing  polit- 
ical opponents. 

Sidney  Jones,  director  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Human 
Rights  Watch-Asia.  said  that 
while  the  sanctions  an- 
nouncement was  a “pleasant 
surprise”,  its  effect  would  be 
limited  uni****  other  countries 
followed  suit 

She  said:  “The  United 
States  is  the  fourth  largest  In- 


vestor. behind  Singapore, 
France  and  Britain.  There  is 
also  a great  deal  of  resistance 
to  sanctions  from  Japan, 
which  perceives  them  as  an 
invitation  to  Chinese  invest- 
ment in  Burma.” 

Ms  Jones  said  the  ban  on 
new  investment  provided  a 
loophole  for  the  single  largest 
foreign  investor  In  Burma, 
the  US  oil  conglomerate  Uno- 
cal. which  has  a partnership 
deal  with  the  French  com- 
pany Total  for  natural  gas  ex- 
ploration off  the  Burmese 
coast 

She  said:  “We  win  be  keep- 
ing up  the  pressure  because 
there  is  no  sign  the  Uno- 
cal pipeline  to  Thailand  will 


be  abandoned,  and  w©  know  It 
uses  forced  labour." 

Mrs  Albright  said  the  sanc- 
tions were  being  introduced 
because  levels  of  repression 
in  Burma  had  deepened  since 
last  autumn  when  - a bill, 
known  as  the  Cohen-Fein- 
stein  provisions,  was  passed. 

She  said:  “The  decision  la 
based  on  the  president’s  judg- 
ment that  repression  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the 
democratic  opposition  In 
Burma  has  deepened  since  en- 
actment of  the  provisions.” 

Unocal  yesterday  deplored 
the  move,  borrowing  from 
President  BIB  Clinton's  line 
of  argument  on  trade  with 
China  — that  foreign  invest- 


ment provides  an  opportunity 
to  demand  improvements  in 
human  rights. 

Unocal’s  chairman,  Roger 
Beach,  said:  “We  are  terribly 
disappointed  because  we  be- 
lieve tbqt  engaging  in  infra-' 
structure  projects  for  Myan- 
mar wad  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  development  of  the 
economy.." 

The  Burmese  military 
refused  to  recognise  elections 
won  by  Aung  San  Sim  Kyi 
and  her  party  in  1988  and  she 
was  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest fin-  six  years.  But  after 
she  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
peace  prize.  Western  pressure 
on  the  regime  increased. 

Last  year  the  Burmese  mili- 


European  Court  rejects  sex  change  man’s  claim  to  be  father 


THE  WIFE’S 
STORY: 

My  children’s 
father  is  not 
allowed  to 
fulfil  his  role 
due  to  the 
law’s  inequity 


r^OR  THE  past  four  years  1 
1 have  had  an  alter  ego  as 


I have  bad  an  alter  ego  as 
Y,  partner  to  X and  mother 
of  Z.  As  this  group  of  Ini- 
tials we  took  a case  to  the 
European  Court  to  have  my 
partner,  aka  Stephen 
Whittle,  a female-to-male 
transsexual,  recognised  as 
the  father  of  my  children, 
who  now  number  four. 
Yesterday  we  lost,  writes 
Sarah  Rutherford.  . 

The  day  before,  I was 
sure  that  I would  be 
relieved  to  lose,  and  that 
we  would  cease  to  be  the 
focus  of  media  attention. 
And  we  could  continue  our 
lives  knowing  we  had  done 
our  best  and  made  our  con- 
tribution towards  rectify- 
ing a gross  injustice. 

Bnt  X am  angry  and  disap- 
pointed. It  is  patently  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  my  children 
have  a better  father  than 
most,  and  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  his  gender. 

Whilst  articles  written 
about  Stephen  and  me  focus 
primarily  on  our  relation- 
ship vis-a-vis  his  transsex- 
uality, in  truth  our  life  is 
dreadfully  stereotypical. 
Stephen  goes  to  work  as  a ! 
lecturer.  I stay  at  home 
with  onr  children.  He 
mends  the  car  and  un- 
blocks the  drains.  I cook  j 
and  make  summer  dresses  1 
for  my  daughters- 

TO  those  who  do  not  know 
the  truth  of  our  situation, 
we  present  ourselves  as 
boringly  conventional-  We 
are  white,  heterosexual 
and  middle  class-  Not  only 
are  Stephen  and  I conform- 
ist by  nature,  we’ve  been 
together  18  years. 

Prior  to  having  children  I 
was  reluctant  to  reveal 
Stephen's  past.  In  truth,  of 
course,  I was  wary  of  what 
it  said  about  me,  and  I was 
ashamed  of  it  My  guilt  and 
shame  about  Stephen’s 
transsexuality  was  perpet- 
uated by  my  parents’  hor- 
ror of  my  chosen  partner 
and  my  father’s  refusal  to 
accept  him  until  very 
recently  — and  by  the 
media  treatment  of  trans- 
sexuality as  sensational. 

Initially,  I thought  the 
way  to  achieve  status  was 
to  blend  into  society  and 
cover  our  tracks.  But  one 
spends  one’s  life  waiting 
for  the  truth  to  emerge. 

The  birth  of  my  children 
changed  everything,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  my 
daughter  adored  her  father. 
If  T was  ashamed  of  who  he 
was  and  encouraged  him  to 
be,  too.  how  could  I expect 
my  children  to  be  proud? 
And  I hoped  that  mnlriwg  a 
stand  would  bring  about  a 
change. 

My  children  have  a 
father,  who  signed  a con- 
tract agreeing  to  be  their 
father.  He  even  has  a certif- 
icate in  parent  worthiness. 


Sarah  Rutherford  and  Stephen  Whittle . . . *We  are  both  conformist  by  nature’ 


PHOTOGRAPH  DON  McPHEE 


He  is  not  allowed  to  fulfil 
this  role  due  to  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  law. 

He  has  got  up  in  the  night 
with  them,  changed  nap- 
pies. spent  nights  in  hospi- 
tal. He  has  attended  school 
meetings  and  ran  In  the 
dads*  race.  But  he  cannot 
sign  for  an  operation  for 
onr  children  and  he  has  no 
authority  to  receive  infor- 


mation from  the  school 
about  them.  In  the  unlikely 
possibility  of  Stephen  and  I 
separating,  he  would  have 
no  visitation  rights. 

The  failure  of  this  case 
signifies  a success  for  all 
those  who  believed  that 
Stephen  was  not  a real 
father  anyway  and  that  our 
battle  was  a foolhardy  shot 
in  the  dark.  It  distresses  us 


that  the  prejudice'  that  we 
have  received  from  those 
like  Stephen’s  father,  who 
refuses  to  use  Stephen’s 
new  name,  has  been  sup- 
ported first  by  the  coarts  in 
this  country  and  then  in 
Europe.  It  plays  into  the 
hands  of  our  local  bigot, 
who  sent  our  neighbours 
letters  expressing  horror 
that  such  perverts  should 


not  only  be  allowed  to  pro- 
create but  also  to  educate 
our  offspring  at  the  same 
Institutions  as  their 
children. 

The  postscript  to  all  this 
is  that  whilst  I live  with 
someone  who  earns  the  sal- 
ary of  a senior  lecturer.  I 
am  entitled  to  all  the  brae- 
fits  that  flip,  on  a single 
parent  with  four  children. 


Contrasting  dynamics  of  dance  cultures 


Review 


Judith  Mackreil 


Shobana  Joyaringh  Dance 
Company 

The  Place,  London/Newcastle 
Playhouse 


S Hob  AN  A Jeyaslngh 
gets  angry  when 
reviewers  label  her 
work  as  a mix  of  Indian  and 
Western  dance,  as  if  she  had 
haphazardly  picked  a few  in- 
gredients from  eadh  style  and 
stirred  them  around  together. 

She  has  by  now  developed  a 
choreographic  language  that 
is  her  own,  and  though  it  is 


grounded  in  the  classical  prin- 
ciples of  Bharata  Natyam.  this 
is  only  to  the  degree  that,  for 
instance,  William  Forsythe’s 
hyperactive  choreography  is 
grounded  in  academic  ballet 

Yet  however  we  describe 
her  work,  one  of  its  most  In- 
tense pleasures  comes  from 
the  contrasting  dynamics  of 
the  two  dance  cultures.  Indian 
dance,  with  its  sharp  rhythms 
and  geometric  angles,  is  full  of 
quick,  bright,  glancing  sur- 
faces—the  turn  of  a palm,  the 
flexing  of  a Foot,  or  the  side- 
ways glint  of  an  eye  create  a 
constant  play  of  detaiL  Mod- 
ern Western  dance  tends  to 
have  a juicier,  more  muscular, 
stretch  and  flow. 

So  whenaJeyasingh  dancer 
concludes  a series  of  mathe- 


matically precise  moves  with 
a deep  arch  of  the  back,  the 
effect  is  of  a luxurious  sigh. 
When  a slow  grounded  roll  is 
punctuated  by  the  sudden  an- 
gfingof  an  armor  quick  tilt  of 
the  head,  the  edginess  moves 
our  pulse  up  a gear.  Con- 
trasts like  these — of  light  and 
shadow,  tension  and  ease, 
angle  and  curve — are  every- 
where in  her  choreography. 

In  her  19S3  work,  Romance 
with  Footnotes,  Jeyasingh 
seemed  to  divide  her  language 
in  two.  Some  sections,  the  foot- 
notes, were  more  strictly  tied 

to  classical  Indian  principles 
while  the  romance  sections 
claimed  a more  lyrical  free- 
dom. In  the  work’s  current 
revival,  that  separation  of 


singh’s  dancers  have  become 
so  much  more  confident  in  the 
range  and  nuance  of  her  vo- 
cabulary that  they  s how  more 
Clearly  how  contrasts  are 
woven  into  every  phrase. 

And  in  her  latest  work,  Pa- 
limpsest, there  is  no  sense  of 
separate  languages  at  all,  for 
as  the  title  suggests  they  over- 
lap in  lay  ers  so  compli- 
cated that  they  cannot  be  dis- 

tmgmshecL  Graham  Pitkin's 
score  (two  clarinets,  violin, 
cello  and  tape)  works  In  simi- 
lar layers — sometimes  a driv- 
ing percussion  is  laid  bare, 
sometimes  it  is  overlaid  with  • 
strings  or  a single  melody. 
Such  is  its  energy  that  it  sends 
the  dancers  barrelling  round 
the  stage  in  phrases  of  more 
stamina  and  power  than  any- 


thing Jeyasingh  has  pro- 
duced. At  times,  when  a run  or 
leap  is  inflected  with  an 
abrupt  sharp  gesture,  it  seems 
the  dancers  can  barely  con- 
tain their  bodies' own  force. 

Whafs  hew,  too,  Is  the  fea- 
turing of  individual  perform- 
ers, as  Jeyasingh  gives  «ich 
oneasedo  to  dance  her  own 
story.  Some  of  the  group 
aren’t  folly  confident  or  elo- 
quent, but  Natasha  Bakht  is 
exemplary. 

StartUntfy  for  a Bharata 
Natyam-trained  dancer,  her 
hair  Is  cropped  short,  and  the 


power,  reserve  and  boldness, 
assertion  and  grace  in  her 
dancing  speak  not  only  other 
own  history  but  of  a whole 
changing  art  form. 


tary  reportedly  took  more 
♦haw  2.000  political  prisoners, 
some  260  of  whom  are  still  in 
jaiL  In  January,  the  regime  ; 
attacked  a minority  group 
near  Thailand,  driving  some 
18,000  refugees  over  the  bor- 
der. According  to  a US  state  | 
department  report,  Bangla- 
desh received  soma  10,000 

refugees  last  year. 

Dozens  of  Western  compa? , 
uies  ranging  from  Pepsi  Cola 
to  British  Home.  Stores  have 
ceased  to  trade  with  Burma 
after  pressure  from  human 
rights  and  consumer  groups. 
But  others,  such  as  oil  compa- 
nies which  argue  that  they 
cannot  explore  elsewhere, 
have  stayed. 


Firms  out 


And  in 


Companies  which  left 

Burma  after  pressure 
Cram  haman  rights  ■ 
activists:  • 


Companies  which  are 
sttH  reportedly  trading 
with  Burma: 


PepsiCo  (US) 

Levi  Strauss  (US) 
BHS  (British) 
Heineken  (Dutch) 
Carlsberg  (Danish) 
Foster’s  (Australian) 
Walt  Disney  (US) 
Apple  computers  (US) 
Kodak  (US) 


Unocal  Oil  <US) 

Texaco  (US) 

Arco  Oil  (US) 

Total  (French). 
Burton  (British)  T 
BAT  (British) 

GEC  (British)  ...■ 
Guinness  (British) 


Transsexual  loses 


Clare  Dyer  on  how  European  ruling  wrecked  family’s  hopes 


A TRANSSEXUAL  who 
was  bom  a woman 
but  now  lives  as  a 
man  yesterday  lost 
his  legal  battle  to  be  declared 
the  lather  of  four  children 
bora  to  his  long-term  partner 

by  rtnnnr  IniiPWiinaHnn 

The  European  Court  of 
TTmnan  Rights  in  Strasbourg 
ruled  that  the  rights  of 
Stephen  Whittle,  aged  41,  his 
partner, . Sarah,  37,  and  foe 
children  were  not  violated  by 
foe  registrar-general’s  refusal 
to  register  ^ as  foe  chfl.- 
dren's  father. 

Ike  ruling  is  a blow  to 
transsexuals,  who  are  mount- 
ing a campaign  in  British  and 
European  courts  for  equal 
recognition  under  the  law. 
The  European  Commission  .of 
Human  Rights,  which  gives 
an  initial  opinion  on  cases  be- 
fore they  go  to  the  . court,  had : 
backed  foe  Whittles’  claim  by 
13  votes  to  five.  • 

Dr  Whittle,  a senior  lec- 
turer in  law  at  Manchester  j 
Metropolitan  university,  real- 
ised as  a child  that  his  biolog- 
ical sex  and  psychological 
sex  were  mismatched.  He  I 
started  hormone  treatment  at  I 
20  and  had  a double  mastec- 
tomy and  hysterectomy  three  , 
years  later. 

He  met  his  partner,  Sarah, 
when  she  was  an  18-year-old 
sixth  former.  The  couple,  who 
live  in  Stockport,  have  been 
together  since  1979. 

After  some  setbacks,  they 
persuaded  a hospital  ethics 
committee  to  let  Sarah  have 
artificial  insemination  by  an 
anonymous  donor.  Their  first 
child,  a daughter,  was  born  in 
October  1992,  followed  by  a 


son.  and,  four  months  ago, 
twin  girls. 

If  an  unmarried  couple 
apply  together  for  the  woman 
to  have  donor  insemination, 
her  male  partner  is  deemed 
by  law  to  be  foe  baby’s  father. 
But  the  registrar-general, 
after  fairing  legal  advice,  de- 
cided that  only  a biological 
mala  could  be  registered  as  a 
father. 

“We  are  disappointed,”  said 
Dr  Whittle,  vice-president  of 
the  transsexuals'  pressure 
group  Press  for  Change. 
“However,  the  government 


‘I  want  the  status 
ofaparentso 
these  children  are 
not  left  in  limbo* 


will  have  to  keep  abreast  of 
medical  and  social  changes  in 
foe  area.  We  hope  a Labour 
government  will  realise  it’s 
not  going  to  go  away. 

“We’re  going  to  go  on  until 
transsexual  people  are  given 
some  protection  from  foe  in- 
equalities In  law  they  suffer 
from." 

The  judgment  is  a setback 
— though  not  necessarily  a 
fatal  blow  — for  two  male-to- 
female  transsexuals  who  are 
challenging  the  government’s 
refusal  to  allow  them  to 
change  their  birth,  certificates 
to  reflect  their  adopted  gen- 
der, in  a case  pending  at  the 
Strasbourg  court 

The  European  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  last  month 


backed  their  plea  by  15  votes 
to  one. 

Dr  Whittle  said  the  rights  to 
change  a birth  certificate  and 
to  marry  in  the  adopted  sex 
were  "almost  a red  herring”. 
The  real  injustice  was  font 
transsexuals’  lack  of  legal 
status  meant  they  had  no 
right  to  privacy,  and  fre- 
quently bad  to  reveal  inti- 
mate details  they  might  pre- 
fer to  keep  private. 

“1  don't  think  being  trans- 
sexual is  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of  but  I want  to 
have  foe  choice  as  to  tfoo  I 
tell  and  how  I tell  them.  I also 
want  foe  status  of  a parent  for 
these  children  so  they’re  not 
left:  in  a legal  limbo.” 

The  2ffjudge  court,  which 
rejected  the  Whittles'  case  by 
14  to  six,  held  that  there  was 
little  common  ground  be- 
tween the  countries  which 
have  ratified  the  convention 
on  the  issue  of  transsexuals’ 
rights.  While  it  had  not  been 
suggested  that  amending  the 
law  would  harm  foe  children, 
It  was  not  dear  it  would  nec- 
essarily be  to  their  advantage. 

Any  disadvantages  to  the 
children  could  be  removed  in 
other  ways,  the  judges  said. 
Dr  Whittle  could  make  a will 
to  solve  their  inheritance 
problems,  and  he  and  his 
partner  could  apply  for  a joint 
residence  order  conferring 
full  parental  responsibility  on 
them  both. 

Dr  Whittle  said:  “A  joint 
residence  order  wouldn’t  give 
me  any  rights  if  Sarah  and  I 
separated,  and  if  Sarah  died 
that  order  would  disappear 
and  the  children  would  have 
no  parent’’ 
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Iraq  defies 
no-fly  zone 
warnings 


kin  neck  in  London 
■nd  JUex  Duval  Smith 
in  Washington 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN 
trumpeted  a new 
victory  over  the 
United  States  and 
Britain  yesterday, 
flying  pilgrims  home  from 
Saudi  Arabia  in  defiance  of 
the  “no  fly-zone”  in  an  open 
attempt  to  exploit  divisions 
among  Gulf  war  allies. 

Ignoring  US  warnings,  sev- 
eral helicopters  flew  for  the 
. second  day  running  to  the 
Iraq-Saudi  border  to  bring 
back  Iraqis  from  the  annual 
Hajj  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medina. 

On  Monday  the  US  told  Iraq 
to  stay  out  of  the  zone  or  face 
unspecified  retaliation,  but . 
yesterday  President  B01  Clin- ' 
ton  said  only  that  the  -ban  on  j 
flights  would  be  maintained. 

“We  support  people  in  exer- 
cising their  religious  liber- 
ties. But  we  don't  want  to  see 
religion  used  and  distorted  in  | 
a way  to  try  to  avoid  interna- 
tional obligations.”  he  told 
reporters. 

“We  intend  to  continue  to 
observe  the  no-fly  zone  and 
continue  to  support  the  em- 
bargo until  he  [Saddam]  lives 
up  tozbe  conditions  of  United 
Nations  resolutions." 

Britain,  whose  aircraft 
jointly  patrol  the  zone,  echoed 
the  US  line  in  an  equally  cau- 
tious response.  “We  respect 
the  obligations  of  Muslims  to 
perform  the  Hajj  but  this 
action  looks  like  a character- 


Kate  Becldnsale  and  Mark  Strong  in  an  adaptation  of  Jane  Austen's  Emma  (left)  and  presenter  Vanessa  Feltz 
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‘Cautious’  criticism  annoys  ITV 


Watchdog  attacks  reliance  on 
popular  drama  and  soap  opera 


Andrew  Cirtf 
Media  Correspondent 

ITV  executives  reacted 
with  ftiry  yesterday  to 
criticism  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Television  Com- 
mission that  Its  schedules 
relied  too  heavily  on  popular 
drama  and  soap  operas. 

The' network  was  attacked 
fra-  cutting  back  on  serious 
documentaries  and  arts  cov- 
erage and  told  the  “rot  must 
.stop”. 

But  Nick  Elliott,  rrVs  net- 
work drama  controDer,  dis- 
missed the  rebuke  as  the 
' 'work  of  “an  old-style  regula- 
tor that  cannot  let  go"  and 
was  out  of  touch  with  the  in- 
' creasingly  competitive  broad- 
casting environment 
The  commission’s  annual 
• report  on  its  licensees  said 
MTV*  ratings  decline  had 
been  accompanied  “more  by 
caution  than  new  initiatives". 

It  said:  “The  strength  of 
ITy*s  continuing  commit- 
ment to  regular  serious  docu- 
mentary and  arts  coverage, 
clearly  set  out  in  the  licence 
application,  appears  now  to 
be  in  question.”  . . 

Nearly  all  the  ITV  compa- 
nies had  failed  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  the  cat- 
egories. Documentaries  fell 
from  60  minutes  a week  in 
1995  to  40  minutes  a week  in 
1996;  arts  from  33  to  31  min- 1 
utes;  and  children’s  drama 
from  76  to  70  minutes. 

ITV  was  ordered  to  restore 
the  amount  of  programming 
to  1995  levels  by  1998.  Peter 
Rogers,  the  commission's 
chief  executive,  said:  “IT  they 
do  not  deliver  there  will  have 
to  be  an  outstandingly  good 
explanation  or  there  will  be 
trouble.” 

He  denied  it  was  a “bean- 
counting  exercise”  and  said  It 
was  vital  to  maintaining  the 
quality  of  terrestrial  televi- 
sion.- “We  are  seeking  to  hold 
them  to  the  promises  they 
freely  made  in  their  licence 
applications.” 

The  commission  high- 
lighted a drop  in  Network 
First  documentaries  shown 
last  year.  "The  rot  has  got  to 
stop  — and  ft  has  got  to  move 
in  a different  direction,"  Mr 
Rogers  said. 


The  performance  review 
said  ITV’s  drama  was  high 
quality . and  well-resourced, 
but  it  criticised  the  depen- 
dence on  soaps  in  the  early 
evening  — with  additional 
weekly  episodes  of  Corona- 
tion Street  »nd  Bmmerdato  — 
and  home-made  drama  . series 
at  9pm,  often  seven  days  a 
week. 

The  commission  was  i»*n 
to  retain  diversity  and  said 
comedy,  entertainment,  arts 
and  documentary  pro- 
grammes had  all  been  mar- 
ginalised by  the  ratings- 
driven  emphasis  on  drama. 

Hie  denied  the  approach  was 
out  of  touch  with  viewers  and 
said  a "little  bit  of  hjgh-mlnd- 
edness”  did  not  come  amiss. 
“There  is  a huge  amount  to  be 
delighted  with,  but  the  diver- 
sity is  not  good  enough.™  - 

Mr  Rogers  said  be  wanted 
real  efforts'  to  improve 
oomedy  on  ITV,  which  com- 
pared unfavourably  with  the 
BBC. 

Mr  Elliott  said  he  was  “gen- 
uinely hurt  and  confused”  by 
the  report  "I  seriously  sus- . 
pect  that  sometimes  regula- ; 
tors  do  not  like  success.  The 
BBC  would  die  for  the  volume 
and  quality  of  the  drama  we 
are  achieving.  The  regulators 
have  failed  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  it  is  a commercial 
era.  We  would  destroy  the 
schedule  by  giving  viewers 
what  they  do  not  want,"  Mr 
Elliott  said. 

wrm,  chairman  of 
ITV.  said:  “The  ITCs  Judg- 
ment that  the  ITV  peak-time 
schedule  relied  too  heavily  on 
drama  in  1996  is  a cause  of 
surprise  and  concern  to  us.” 

Paul  Spencer,  controller  of 
ITV  comedy,  disputed  the 
commission's  criticisms  of 
the  network’s  comedy  in  com- 
parison to  the  BBC.  “The 
BBC’s  success  is  historic 
based  on  re-runs  of  Only 
Fools  and  Horses  and  Dad's 
Army.  We  are  coming 
through  with  new  shows  to 
make  the  BBC  envious.” 

Channel  4 received  a rela- 
tively dean  bill  of  health. 
“The  charge  that  Channel  4 
has  moved  away  from  its 
remit  is  one  the  ITC  cannot 
support,"  the  report  said.  It 
was,  however,  criticised  for 
an  increase  in  repeats. 
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Highs  and  lows 

□ Factual:  Most  serious  dis- 
appointment of  1996  was 
reduced  number  of  Network 
First  documentaries  ~ 
halved  from  18  in  1995.  The 
commission  suggested  the 
morning  menu  could  be 
refreshed,  with  This  Morning 
and  The  Time  ...  The  Place 
becoming  tired.  Complaints 
over  Vanessa's  inappropriate 
daytime  subject  matter. 

□ Current  affairs:  Commit- 
ment maintained  with  World 
in  Action's  impressive  em- 
phasis on  foreign  stories.  The 
Cook  Report  commended  for 
airport  safety  and  IRA  pun- 
ishment beatings  films. 

□ News:  ITN  praised  for 
compassionate  Dunblane  cov- 
erage, but  Trevor  McDonald’s 
July  interview  with  John 
Malar  was  too  cosy. 

□ Drama:  ITV  found  ft  diffi- 
cult to  refresh  schedules  with 
series  matching-  enduring  ap- 
peal of  Coronation  Street,  Em- 
merdale.  The  Bill,  A Touch  of 
Frost;  Heartbeat  and  Lon- 
don's Burning.  Sharman  was 
“rather  violent”.  Costume 
dramas  Moll  Flanders  and 
Emma  were  praised.  Out- 
standing achievement  was 
Hillsboro  ugh- 

□ Entertainment:  Limited  i 
comedy  output  faded  to  find  a 
large  audience.  Faith  in  the 
Future  was  at  the  margins  of 
acceptability  with  its  adult 
material.  Too  many  entertain- 
ment formats  involving  the 
public  were  scheduled  consec- 
utively, including  Blind  Date 
and  Man  O Man. 

Arts  programmes:  All  but 
one  licensee  foiled  to  meet 
licence  commitments  on  arts. 
Commission  noted  a farther 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
editions  of  The  South  Bank 
Show. 

□ Children’s  pro- 
grammes: Nearly  all  ITV 
companies  foiled  to  meet  com- 
mitments on  children’s 
drama,  ranid  Blyton's  Famous 
Five  was  praised. 

□ Religions  programmes: 
Continued  to  improve  with 
consistent  quality  of  Sunday’s 
Morning  Worship. 

□ Education:  Highlight  was 
four-hour  weather  pro- 
gramme, Savage  Skies. 

ITC  1996  Performance 
Reviews;  from  ITC  Information 
Office,  33  Foley  Street,  London 
W1P7LB;  0171  255  3000 


istic  attempt  by  Saddam  to  ex- 
ploit religion  for  political  pur- 
poses,” a Foreign  Office  offi- 
cial said. 

Privately,  diplomats  fear 
that  President  Saddam  will 
try  to  build  on  this  latest  suc- 
cess with  further  acts  of  defi- 
ance, knowing  that  France 
and  Russia  are  unhappy  with 
the  maintenance  of  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  Long-term  pol- 
icy towards  Baghdad  could 
become  a priority  for  a new 
British  government. 

Two  former  top  US  officials. 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski  and  Brent 


Diplomats  fear  that 
Saddam  will  try  to 
build  on  this 
latest  success 


Scawcraft.  called  this  week  for 
the  UN  to  allow  Increased  sales 
of  Iraqi  oil,  warning  that  the 
suffering  of  ordinary  Iraqis 
under  sanctions  was  eroding 
international  support  for  the 
embargo. 

Iraq’s  ambassador  to  the 
UN.  Nizar  Hamdoun.  insisted 
in  a BBC  interview  that  his 
country  was  not  seeking  con- ' 
frontation.  But  Baghdad's  . 
actions  seem  designed  to  ex- 
pose and  exploit  reluctance  to 
enforce  restrictions  imposed 
in  the  days  leading  up  to  the 
Gulf  war  in  1991. 

One  Washington-based  for- 
eign policy  expert,  Yahya  Sa- 
dowski.  said:  “The  pilgrims' 


flights  are  the  latest  in  a long 
line  of  clever  plors  by  Sad- 
dam io  pressure  the  US. 

“Every  time  Saddam  uses 
these  tactics  he  is  attempting 
to  exhaust  a little  more  the 
US’s  military  and  political  in- 
fluence in  the  region." 

The  US  complained  vigor- 
ously about  a flight  on  April  u 
which  took  elderlv  Iraqis  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  the  pilgrim 
ago.  but  other  members  of  the 
UN  Security  Council  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  deliver 
even  a mild  rebuke. 

The  no-fly  zones  were  ini- 
tially described  by  the  US  anil 
Britain  as  a means  of  protect- 
ing Iraqi  civilians  — Shi’ite 
Muslims  in  the  south.  Kurds 
in  the  north  — from  repres- 
sion. In  practice,  however, 
they  have  also  been  used  to 
punish  Iraq. 

Last  autumn  the  southern 
zone  was  extended  to  a line 
just  south  of  Baghdad  in  res- 
ponse to  Iraq's  deployment  uf 
troops  to  the  north  to  supiion 
one  Kurdish  faction  against 
another.  Bui  France  brake 
ranks,  refusing  to  take  part. 

News  of  the  decision  to 
send  the  helicopters  was  pub- 
lished on  the  front  pages  or  ail 
Baghdad's  state-run  new*, 
papers  yesterday.  Babel,  tiic 
most  influential,  said: " Amer- 
ica has  to  confess  that  it  has 
failed  and  will  fail  in  contain- 
ing Iraq  and  bringing  it  under 
ns  hegemony. 

“Iraq's  decision  to  welcome 
and  transport  its  sick  pil- 
grims ...  is  a natural  right. 
Neither  America  nor  anybody 
else  has  the  right  to  object." 


Lawson  gets  thin  time 
of  it  from  shareholders 


Pauline  Springett 

LORD  Lawson,  diet  guru 
and  former  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  found 
himself  under  Ore  yesterday 
from  shareholders  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of 
Barclays  Bank- 
Lord  Lawson  is  a non-exec- 
utive director  of  the  bank,  a 
rale  for  which  he  collected 
£31,000  last  year.  So  why,  de- 
manded one  shareholder  to 
general  applause,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  appear  on  televi- 
sion advertising  the  products 
of  a rival  — namely  M&G’s 
I Personal  Equity  Plans 
(PEPs)?  Surely  this  was  a 
clear  example  of  double  stan- 
dards, since  the  bank’s  staff 
were  required  to  have  their 
accounts  with  Barclays? 

Barclays  sells  its  own  PEPs 
— tax-free  savings  — al- 
though It  is  a small  player 
compared  with  M&G,  which 
dominates  the  market, 
together  with  Perpetual. 

Andrew  Buxton,  Barclays 
chairman,  stood  by  his  man. 
To  chortles  of  disbelief,  he 
said  that  the  advert  was  pri- 
marily intended  to  promote 
the  joys  of  PEPs.  not  of  M & G. 
However,  he  added:  “I  would 
have  preferred  it  to  have  been 
discussed  with  me  first’’ 

The  adverts  which  featured 
Lord  Lawson  ran  in  February 
and  March.  M&G  is  not  say- 
ing how  much  Lord  Lawson 
was  paid,  but  "we  do  know 
that  over  a three  week  period 
the  M&G  name  had  doubled 
in  spontaneous  awareness 
among  ABC1  adults.” 


Barclays  shareholders  were 
also  exercised  about  the  pay 
package  pocketed  last  year  by 
Bill  Harrison,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed head  of  BZW,  the 
bank’s  broking  arm.  Mr  Har- 
rison received  total  remuner- 
ation of  nearly  £2.9  million  in 
1996.  Chief  executive  Martin 
Taylor  said  that  five  sixths  of 
this  had  been  paid  to  buy  out 
Mr  Harrison  from  the  incen- 
tive scheme  operated  by  his 
previous  employer,  Robert 
Fleming. 

Sir  Denys  Henderson,  i 
chairman  of  Barclays  remu- 1 
neration  committee,  said  the  I 
sum  was  enormous,  but  you 
had  to  compare  it  with  the 
amounts  football  teams  paid 
for  star  strikers  — £15  million 
for  Alan  Shearer  sprang  to 
mind.  “Of  course,  if  he 
doesn’t  score  goals,  there  may 
be  a different  ending.” 

The  long-term  share  bonus 
scheme  introduced  by  the 
bank  to  reward  its  newly  in- 
stalled top  team  at  BZW  also 


Lord  Lawson:  advertised 
rival's  savings  plans 

attracted  flak.  It  was  over- 
complicated and  too  liberaL 
“It  appears  we  are  faced  with 
something  that  will  cause  us 
all  agony  in  three  years," 
warned  one  shareholder. 
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The  Open 
University 


Italian  force  comes  unstuck  with  flagship  stuck  fast 


Julian  Borger  In  Tirana 

AN  ITALIAN-LED  mis- 
sion to  deliver  Albania 
from  hunger  and  anar- 
chy had  to  be  rescued  itself 
yesterday  after  the  expedi- 
tion’s flagship  slipped  an- 
chor and  ran  aground  off 
Vlore. 

As  they  sat  waiting  for 
toga  to  arrive  from  Italy, 
embarrassed  Italian  offi- 
cers from  the  stranded 
cruiser,  Vittorio  Veneto, 
were  forced  to  endure  lee* 
tores  in  seamanship  from 
the  very  people  they  had 


supposedly  come  to  help, 
- the  local  residents. 

Vlore  sea  dogs  were  tell- 
ing anyone  who  would  lis- 
ten that  the  Italians  were  to 
blame  because  they  had  cut 
their  engines  In  stormy 
seas.  They  should  know. 
Some  local  boat  owners 
have  made  a comfortable 
living  over  the  past  five 
years  smuggling  drugs  and 
illegal  aliens  into  Italy. 
Cutting  that  flow  is,  many 
diplomats  believe,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  mission. 

Italian  humiliation  was 
ail  the  more  painful  be- 
cause the  boat  had  been. 


under  the  command  of  an 
admiral,  Nicola  Azzolini, 
when  it  was  blown  off  its' 
moorings  in  the  early  hours 
of  yesterday. 

A slightly  farcical  aspect 
of  the  expedition  had  al- 
ready come  to  the  fore  in 
Vlore  on  Thursday  when  an 
Italian  advance  guard  was 
met  at  the  Jetty  by  a wel- 
coming parly  of  gun-toting 
local  hoodlums-  Their 
leader  reassured  the  non- 
plussed officers:  "Don’t 
worry.  If  you  have  any 
problems,  just  call  me:” 

The  port  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a 2&-y ear-old  Bruce 


Springsteen  lo  oka  like 
called  Albert  ShytL  He  has 
promised  that  the  850  Ital- 
ian and  Greek  troops  garri- 
soned in  Vlore -will  be  safe 
as  long  as  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  local 
citizenry  of  their  weapons. 

. Yesterday’s  accident 
could  not  have  come  at  a 
worse  time  for  Rome  which, 

observers  believe,  wanted 
to  use  the  mission  to  help 
forge  a cohesive  Mediterra- 
nean group  within  Nate. 
Most  of  the  force  comes 
from  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Military  spokesmen 


launched  a damage  limita- 
tion offensive  yesterday,  in- 
volving a boozy  lunch  in  a 
Tirana  hotel  for  the  Italian 
press  corps.  Not  all  were 
easily  placated.  “Italians 


have  been  navigating  the 
Adriatic  for  more  than  2,000 
years,”  said  one  disgusted 
defence  correspondent  “We 
should  be  able  to  find  our 
way  around  by  now.” 


Short  of  isolating  my 
daughter  ina  plastic 
bubble,  I can’t  see  I can 
prevent  her  being 
obsessed  with  body 
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Study  for  a degree 
in  a way  that  fits 
your  lifestyle. 

Every  year,  thousands  of  busy  people  gain  BA  or  BSc  degrees 
with  the  Open  University.  Our  unique  method  of  teaching  lets 
you  study  wherever  you  live  and  In  your  own  time. 

Through  OU  supported  open  learning 
The  Open  University  comes  to  you  with  specially  written  texts, 
audio  and  video  cassettes.  TV  and  radio  programmes  and,  for 
some  courses,  computer  software.  You  also  receive  support 
from  your  personal  tutor  and  Regional  Centre. 

OU  courses  cover  arts,  science,  social  science,  computing, 
mathematics,  technology,  modem  languages,  business 
management,  law,  education  and  health  and  social  welfare. 

We  are  in  the  small  group  of  universities  rated  as  ‘excellent* 
in  most  subjects  by  the  Higher  Education  Funding  Council  for 
England,  and  over  24,000  employers  recognise  their  importance 
for  career  development  by  sponsoring  OU  students. 

To  be  eligible,  you  should  be  18  or  over  and  resident  in  the 
European  Union.  No  previous  qualifications  are  required. 

Don’t  let  the  opportunity  to  gain  a qualification  pass  you  by  - 
for  your  free  prospectus,  use  the  coupon  or  call  our  Hotline  NOW. 


Send  for  your  free  prospectus  on  ‘Courses, 
Diplomas  and  BA/BSc  Degrees’  NOW. 


Send  to:  Th*  Open  Urww*Jty,  PQ  9m  625,  Milton  Keynes.  MK1 
•-i  Please  send  me  a copy  of  the  Causes,  Diploma  and  BA/BSc 
- Degrees  prospectus-  • 
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News  In  brief 


Accused  convicted 
of  hitman  murder 
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AJURY  at  Liverpool  crown  court  yesterday  found  Stephen 
PLayle,  34,  guilty  of  be  ing  one  ctf  the  two  hitmen  who  executed 
17-year-old  accountant  David  Wilson  five  years  ago  at  his  home 
near  Chorley . Lancashire,  on  March  5, 1992. 

Playle  had  pleaded  guilty  at  the  start  of  the  liVday  trial  to  the 
unlawful  imprisonment  of  Wilson’s  33-year-old  daughter,  Mi- 
chelle. who  was  held  hostage  by  two  hooded  gunmen  for  two 
hours  before  her  father  returned  home  with  other  members  of 

the  family  and  was  taken  out  to  a garage  and  shot  twice  through 
the  head. 

The  jury  failed  to  reach  verdicts  on  Flayle’s  co-defendant, 
Michael  Crossley.  also  34,  who  denies  charges  of  murdering 
Wilson  and  unlawfully  imprisoning  Michelle.  The  jury  were 
sent  home  for  the  night  and  will  resume  deliberations  this 
morning. 

The  prosecution  alleges  that  both  men  were  hired  to  kill 
Wilson  by  American  gangster  Michael  Austin  after  the  accoun- 
tant spoke  to  the  police  about  an  elaborate  multi-million  pound 
International  cigarette  fraud. 

During  the  trial  the  jury  was  told  that  both  Austin,  who 
arranged  the  murder  from  America,  and  his  UK  middleman, 
Stephen  Schepke,  have  already  been  jailed  for  life  for  their  part  , 
in  the  killing.  i 
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Football  fans  arrested 


■•'wk 


EIGHT  football  supporters  were  arrested  in  raids  early  yesterday 
in  connection  with  violence  at  a first  Division  match  last  month 
between  Queens  Park  Rangers  and  Portsmouth  at  Lcrftus  Road  in 
west  London.  The  raids  were  carried  exit  by  detectives  from 
Hammersmith  In  London  and  the  flaps,  mostly  Portsmouth 

supporters,  are  to  custody  at  Hammersmith  police  station. 

Four  were  arrested  ill  Portsmouth  and  one  each  in  Salisbury, 
Wiltshire;  Lewisham,  south  London;  Wembley,  north  London; 
and  Hillingdon,  west  London,  all  for  alleged  violent  disorder 
offences.  The  match  was  halted  for  18  minutes  after  supporters 
trying  to  escape  crowd  disturbances  spilled  on  to  the  pitch. 
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Cornwall  rejects  lifeline 


CORNWALL  county  council  yesterday  rejected  union  calls  to 
provide  a financial  lifeline  to  a charitable  company  that  took  over 
the  its  residential  care  homes  last  year. 

Cornwall  Care,  which  looks  after  600  elderly  people  in  18  homes 
across  the  county,  has  warned  it  may  have  to  dose  after  an 
industrial  tribunal  found  infhvour  of  workers  who  were  sacked 
and  re-employed  on  lower  wages  after  the  handover. 

Aboard  meeting  tomorrow  will  consider  counsel's  opinion 
about  thelikely  success  of  an  appeal.  Cornwall  Care  chief  execu- 
tive James  Robinson  said  that  previous  guarantees  about  secu- 
rlty  of  employment  for  its  700  staff  and  the  future  of  the  homes 
werenow  seriously  in  question. 

Council  chief  executive  John  Mills  said  Cornwall  Cara  was 
independent  and  any  provision  of  revenue  assistance  would  be 
open  to  challenge  by  cither  care  providers-  — Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Comedy  duo  tackle  Mosley 


BIRDS  of  a Feather  writes  Laurence  Marks  and  Maurice  Gran 
have  tackled  the  life  of  fascist  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  in  one  cf  the 
innovative  dramas  being  made  by  Channel  4,  it was  revealed 
yesterday. 

Betterknownfor  their  comedies  including  Goodnight  Sweet- 
heart, Marks  and  Gran  have  been  planning  the  pOTtraitofMosley 
for  10  years.  “It  is  a serious  historical  drama  with  contemporary 
resonance,"  Gran  said  yesterday. 

They  felt  it  was  important  the  subject  of  an  anti-Semitic  Mosley 
and  his  black-shirted  supporters  should  be  covered  by  Jewish 
writers,  he  said.  Few  people  today  knew  much  about  him.  “That’s 
what  is  so  amazing  and  depressing.  I hope  people  who  watch  It 
learn  something  about  Britain." 


Chaim  Weizmann  as  a young  man  with  the  flanede  he  subsequently  jilted,  Sophia  Getzova  (right),  and  her  sister 


Israel’s  founder  was  ‘a  cad’ 


Duke  becomes  Garter  knight 


Letters  reveal  Chaim  Weizmann 
in  a less  than  heroic  light  over 
the  conduct  of  his  early  love 
life.  John  Ezard  reports 


THE  Queen  has  appointed  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  her  cousin,  to 
be  a Knight  ofthe  Most  No  We  Order  of  the  Garter,  Buckingham 
Palace  said  today.  The  Duke,  S2,  Joins  the  Duke  ofEdihburgh,  the 
Prince  oTWaies  and  the  Duke  ofKent  as  aroyai  knight  of  the  most 
senior  British  order  of  chivalry. 

The  palace  said  the  Queen  had  decided  not  to  f5H  the  24  th  and 
final  position  this  year.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  wffl  be  invested 
by  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle  on  Monday,  June  16. 


THE  revered  founder  of 
modem  Israel.  Chaim 
Weizmann,  not  only 
betrayed  his  first  love 
and  fiancee  but  deceived  her 
for  nearly  three  years  about 
his  love  for  another  woman. 

This  outbreak  of  laddish- 
ness  on  the  part  of  a leader 
seen  until  now  as  a pillar  of 
rectitude  is  revealed  in  per- 
sonal letters  made  public  for 
the  first  time  yesterday. 

They  show  "the  feet  of  day 
of  an  idol”,  according  to 
Susan  Wharton,  manuscript 
Specialist  at  Sotheby’s.  Welz* 
man's  fiancee,  Sophia  Get- 
zova, an  impassioned  fellow 
Zionist,  was  devastated  by 


Book  vouchers  give-away 


MORE  than  100  ,000  discount  vouchers  worth  from  5Qp  to  £5  are 
being  given  away  today  to  shoppers  and  schools  by  bookshop 
chains,  Hamminl«.  .Tames  Thi"  in  SOQtland,  and  VnlnTm»Orw»  in 
England.  The  move  is  to  foster  reading  as  part  oTWorld  Book  Day. 
Some  Waterstone  branches  are  offering  discounts  and  many 
locally  owned  bookshops  are  cutting  prices  by  10  per  cast.  About 
L300  bookshops  are  expected  to  take  part  — John  Ezard 


■ being  jilted  and  died 
unmarried. 

The  253  almost  entirely  tin- 
published  letters  and  post- 
cards are  expected  to  fetch  up 
to  £150.000  when  they  are  sold 
on  May  15.  They  have  been 
put  up  for  auction  by  Sophia’s 
heirs.  Weizmann  scholars 
and  biographers  have  so  for 
been  denied  access  to  them. 

Weizmann  met  Sophia,  a 
Russian-born  medical  stu- 
dent, in  Switzerland  in  1897 
when  they  were  both  23.  They 
became  engaged  less  than  a 
year  later. 

His  early  letters  to  her 
steam  with  warmth  and  devo- 
tion. “To  hide  [from  my 


l parents]  whatxnakes  me  so 
entirely  happy  seems  to  be 

: egnlmi,  ingraHtniflft,?  tifi 
[ wrote. 

*T  would  lfkfl  you  to  meet 
.them,  would  like  to  Introduce 
yon.  my  beloved  Sophia,  my 
life.  It  seems  -it  win  he  the 
happiest  moment  in  our  life”. 

Sometimes  he  wrote  her 
two  or  three  letters  a day. 
"Our  happiness  is  founded 
not  only  on  feelings  but  on 
rational  sense  and  logic,'’  he 
said.  “Just  remember  that  I 
love  you  ’ now-  even  more 
strongly  and  deeply  — and,  In 
my  love  for  you,  I try  to  feel 
more  love  for  our  fellow  be- 
ings”. 

Weizmann  wrote  to  her  in- 
timately about  their  Zionist 
aspirations.  Yet  these  became 
a source  of  friction  because  of 
the  toll  they  took  on  his  time 
and  health 

In  1900  he  fell  passionately 
in  love  with  another  medical 
student,  Vera  Ehatzmann. 


Not  until  tiie.  next  year  did  he 
tell  Sophia  of  a change  in  his 
feelings.  But-  he  made  no 
. clean  break  and  kept  Vera  a 
secret  - 

“Do  you  really  suspect  that 
I am  hiding  something  from 
you?",  he  asked  Sophia.  “Oh 
my  God.  .hew  many  times 
have  I tokLyou  and  explained 
that  there  is  nothing  to  hide.” 

In  1903  he  found  courage  to 
tell  his  parents  he  would  not 
marry  Sophia.  In  1908  he  mar- 
ried Vera  and  broke  with  the 
past  by  moving  to  Manchester 
as  a chemistry  lecturer. 
There  his  friendship  with  the 
Manchester  Guardian  editor, 
C P Scott,  gave  him  links  with 
the  British  Liberal  Party. 

| This  led  to  the  1917  Balfour 
Declaration,  which  aimed 
toward  a state  of  IsraeL 
Sophia  became  a university 
professor  in  Jerusalem,  dying 
in  1945  two  years  before.  Weiz- 
mann became  Israel's  first 
president 


Cinderella  story  in  reverse  as  Cuddly  Dudley  leaves  Hollywood  behind  and  signs  for  provincial  panto 


Why  Buttons  means 
Moore  is  undone 
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ONCE  he  had  it  all: 
feme,  money,  beauti- 
ful women  and  a gut- 
tering showbiz 
future.  Now  Dudley  Moore's 
career  has  hit  rock  bottom  — 
he  is  to  moke  his  debut  in 
regional  panto. 

Gone  are  the  days  when 
Cuddly  Dudley  could  com- 
mand million  dollar  sums  for 
Hollywood  roles.  When  he 
steps  on  to  the  stage  this 
Christmas  at  Southampton's 
Mayflower  Theatre,  it  will  be 
as  Buttons  In  Cinderella. 

To  be  joining  the  ranks  of 
past-it  sports  stars  and  soap 
opera  celebrities  who  wend 
most  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary In  silly  costumes  is  possi- 
bly the  most  humiliating 
downward  step  in  Moore's 
career. 

The  pay  — expected  to  be 
around  £100,000  for  six  weeks' 
work  — will  be  the  only  tonic 
to  the  star  who  became  an  un- 
likely international  sex  sym- 
bol for  his  portrayal  of  an  age- 
ing drunk  in  the  film  Arthur. 

The  diminutive  actor  be- 
came an  international  star  in 


1979  in  10  with  Bo  Derek,  and 
he  won  an  Academy  Award 
nomination  for  Arthur  two 
years  later.  But  his  acting 
career  since  then  has  been  in 
free  falL  ' 

Two  television  series 
Bopped  and  he  was  reportedly 
fired  from  Barbra  Streisand’s 
film  The  Mirror  Has  Two 
Faces  because  he  could  not 
remember  his  lines.  : 

Moore’s  best-known  film  I 
since  Arthur  was  Santa  Claus 
— the  Movie,  which  perhaps 
counts  as-  a.  qualification  for 
doing  pantomime. 

Born  in  1935,  Moore  was  a 
talented  pianist  and  won  an 


organ  scholarship  to  Oxford. 
There  he  discovered  a talent 
for  comedy  and  won  his  first 
big  break  in  Beyond  The 
Fringe  with  Peter  Cook,  Alan 
Bennett  and  Jonathan  Miller. 
His  act  with  Peter  Cook  — 
known  as  Derek  and  Clive  — 
was  celebrated.  He  has  mar- 
ried four  times  and  has  bad  a 
series  of  domestic  crises,  in- 
cluding an  incident  when  he 
was  beaten  up  by  his  wife,  Ni- 
cole Rothschild. 

In  recent  years  he  also 
returned  to  his  musical  tal- 
ent, composing  an  album  and 
giving  a performance  at  the 
Royal  Festival  HalL 


Beyond  the  fringe  and  back 


1935:  Bom  in  Dagenham  - 
1958:  Marries  Suzy  Kpnclflll 

I960:  Stars  in  Beyond  the 
Fringe 

1975:  TV  series  Not  Only .. . 
But  Also  with  Peter  Cook 
1975:  Second  marriage  to 
actress  Tuesday  Weld 
1979:  First  Hollywood  suc- 
cess in  10  with  Bo  Derek. 
1981:  Oscar-nominated  in 
Arthur 


1985:  Santa  Claus — The 
Movie 

1988:  Third  marlnge  to 
waitress  Brogan  Lane 
1994:  Thrown  into  Jail  for  a 
night  after  girlfriend  Nicole 
Rothschild  complained  be 
beat  her  up 

1994:  Fourth  marriage  to 
Nicole 

1997:  Signs  for  panto  in 
Southampton 


Dudley  Moore  with  fourth  wife  Nlicole  Rothschild 
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Teen  magazine  ‘endorsed’  promiscuity 


Andrew  Cult 
Media  Correspondent 


A TEENAGE  magas-jp?  was 
censured  yesterday  for  an 


/^censured  yesterday  for  an 
article  which,  appeared  to  en- 
dorse sexual  promiscuity 
The  Teenage  Magazine  Ar- 


bitration Panel  ruled  that  a 
feature  in  Sugar,  headlined ‘T 
slept  with  40  boys  in  three 
months”,  breached  its  code. 

It  ruled:  “Even  though  the 
content  in  general  highlights 
the  destructiveness  of  the  ex- 1 
! perlence,  the  presentation 
suggests  to  the  cursory  reader  j 


that  promiscuous  behaviour 
was  acceptable." 

The  panel  rejected  com- 
plaints about  other  articles  in 
which  the  genital  areas  of  ce- 
lebrities were  covered  with 
tomato  ketchup  bottles,  and 
advice  to  a young  woman  who  i 
thought  she  might  be  gay. 


Murder  hunt  over  ‘concrete  overcoat’ 


Alan  Watkins 


POLICE  investigating  the 

discovery  erf  a bodv  err- 


discovery  of  a body  en- 
cased in  half  a ton  of  concrete 
at  the  rear  of  a former  kebab 
takeaway  in  Essex  said  yes- 
terday they  were  calling  In  an 


archaeologist  to  help  them 
remove  It. 

The  skills  of  a professional 
. would  be  vital  to  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  forensic  evidence 
during  Che  extraction  of  the 
remains  from  its  “concrete 
overcoat",  police  said. 

Roads  were  closed  in  Mal- 


don  as  heavy  lifting  gear  pro- 
vided by  the  fire  brigade  was. 
used  to  transfer  the  body  to  a 
waiting  lorry  which  took  It  to 
a forensic  laboratory.  Police 
do  not  know  Us  sex  or  age  and 
cause  of  death  Is  unknown, 
but  detectives  have  launched 
a murder  inquiry. 
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action  over 
attack 
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■ .mk  . 10-year-old , boy 
: whose  arm  was  bro- 

by  a bully  at  a 
^^^■kHampshire  primary 
school  yesterday  . won  the  first 
round  of  a High  Court  action 
against  the  head  teacher’s  de- 
cision not' to-  discipline  the 
cuipriL 

The  pupil,  who  cannot  be 
named  for  legal  reasons,  was 
left  “utterly  shattered”  after 
the  buBy  gave  him  a Chinese 
bum.  While  no  action  was 
tufawi  against  the  aggressor, 
the  victim  was  punished  by 
being  unfairly  Isolated  from, 
other  children  to  the  school  in 
Basinestake,his  father  spid- 

Mr  Justice  Forbes  heard 
how  the  accident  happened 
last  November,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  queuing  for  lunch. 
Philip  Ving&hnan-  represent- 
ing the  victim's  feznfry,  said 
the  boy  was  accosted  by  an- 
other 10-year-old,  who  admit- 
ted: T went  and  gave  him  a 
Chinese  bum  and  be  moved. 
Thenlheaxd.it  dick." 

The  victim,  described  In 
court  as  W,  suffered  a spiral 
fracture  to  his  arm.  The 
police  thought  the  assailant 
may  have  been  guilty  of  crim- 
inal assault  but  his  parents, 
on  legal  advice,  refused  to  ac- 
cept a formal  caution.  There 
was  to  be  no  prosecution. 

In  January,  the  governors 
decided  no  action  would  be 
taken  against  Ws  assailant 
and  said  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  school’s  anti-bully- 
ing policy.  Later  the  local 


education  authority  wrote  to 
Ws  father,  pointing  "out  that  a 
police  Investigation  had  not 
established  evidence  o£  intent 
to  cause  harm.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  take  no.  further 
action.  . 

Since  Ws  return  to  the 
school  in  January,  he  was  iso- 
lated and  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  accompanied  by  a 
friend  at  lunchtime.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  ac- 
tivities outside  the  classroom, 

other  than  PE  and  games  — 
for  whtoh  be  was  not  fit 

The  chairman  of  the  gover- 
nors had  also  written  to  the 
father  saying  they  would  not 
tolerate  *fei  campaign  against 
the  good  name”  of  the  school 
and  its  headteacher. 

Mr  Engehnan  said  letters 
from  the  head  and  the  chair- 
man of  governors  demon- 
strated the  school  had  “closed 
its  mind  to  this  serious  mat- 
ter and  the  bullying  that 
underlies  it".  There  had  not 
been  a serious  investigation 
of  the  feds. 

The  court  gave  the  father 
leave  to  apply  for  Judicial 
review  of  the  head’s  decision 
not  to  take  disciplinary  action 
against  the  assailant.  A 
spokesman  for  the  head  said 
he  could  not  comment  until 
he  bad  a chance  to  study  the 
outcome  of  the  court 
I proceedings. 

‘T  have  been  accused  of 
campaigning  against  the 
school, 'but  1 am  only  seeking 
Justice  for  my  son,"  said  the 
father,  who  had  complained 
to  the  past  about  bullying  and 
the  lack  of  any  anti-bullying 
policy. 


Fishing  protest 
blocks  Calais 


Vhmk  Chaudtmy 


HUNDREDS  of  British 
holidaymakers  and 
lorry  drivers  heading 
for  Europe  could  face  delays 
of  up  to  48  hours  as  French 
fishermen  mount  a blockade 
of  Ctdaisv 1 - 

’ zTtoa  P&G  ferries,  carrying 
600  passengers,  were  forced  to 
turn  around  in  the  Channel 
yesterday  and  return  to 
Dover  as  up  to  20  French  fish4 
tog  vessels  lined  up  along  the 
mouth  of  Calais:  A third  P&O 
ferry  broke  through  the 
blockade.  The  French  fisher- 
men are  protesting  against  an 
EU  directive  ordering  them  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  holes 
to  their  fishing  nets.  The 
blockade  is  set  to  last  for  at 
least  two  days. 

Kent  police  yesterday 
began  setting  up  emergency 
lorry  stop  points  along  roads 
leading  into  Dover.  A spokes- 
man said  drivers  would  only 
be  allowed  into  the  port  when 
there  was  space  for  them. 
Other  lorry  drivers  have  been 
warned  to  avoid  Dover  until 
the  end  of  the  protest  or  catch 


ferries  to  Zeebrugge  to  Bel- 
gium. Passengers  are  also 
being  offered  crossings  to  Zee- 
brugge or  through  the  Chan- 
nel TunneL  , 

Around  2,000  tomes  travel 
between  Dover  and  Calais 
daily,  and  the  Freight  Trans- 
port Association  condemned 
the  fishermen's  action.  - 
. Members  of  the-  FTA  are 
also  due  to  hand  in  an  invoice 
for  800  million  French  francs 
(£100  mfllioH)  at  the  French 
embassy  today  for  money 
which  they  claim  is  owed  to 
them  from  a blockade  of  Ca- 
lais late  last  year. 

A spokesman  said:  “This  is 
a major  inconvenience  and 
will  mean  extra  expense  for 
lorry  drivers.  It  will  delay 
their  journeys  in  both 
directions. 

"The  tunnel  freight  service 
is  still  not  operating  following 
the  fire  and  members  will 
have  no  alternative  than  to 
take  the  longer  route  through 
Belgium." 

A spokesman  for  the  Dover 
Harbour  Board  said  last  night 
that  the  blockade  was  ex- 
pected to  spread  to  the  ports 
of  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne. 


Care  worker 

trust* 
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A WORKER  at  a chil- 
dren’s home  used  his 
contacts  among  Man- 
chester United  footballers  to 
impress  vulnerable  young-, 
sters  in  bis  care  before  sub- 
jecting them  to  sexual  abuse, 
a court  heard  yesterday. 

He  lavished  presents  of  free 
tickets  and  sports  equipment 
on  young  boys  aged  between 
eight  and  15.  A boy  was  photo- 
graphed in  a Manchester 
United  shirt  with  his  hands 
across  his  private  parts.  It 
was 

Bruce  McLean,  aged  41,  of 
North wlch,  Cheshire,  denied 
12  charges  of  indecent  assault 
when  the  case  began  yester- 
day at  Chester  crown  court. 

The  alleged  offences  took 
place  when  McLean  took  ad- 
vantage of  children,  during 
his  li  years  at  a Cheshire 
County  Council  children's 
centre  and  also  while  he  was 
in  dharge  of  the  football  team 
at  the  Egerton  Boys’ Club,  the 
court  was  told. 

- McLean,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Cheshire  fire 
Brigade  until  forced,  to  leave 
because  of  injury,  became  a 
residential  -worker  at  the  KH- 
rie  home  in  Khutsfonl  in  1979, 
John  Williams  QC,  prosecut- 
ing, said. 

“While  atKOrle  he  became 
a member  of  the  Egerton 
Boys’  dub  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  running  the  football 
team.  He  abused  thoroughly 
his  positions  at  EOrie  and  the 
boys’,  club,”  Mr  Williams 
said. 

“He  abused  the  positions  to 
indulge  his  sexual  urges 
towards  sonut  of  the  fthilrlrwn 
in  his  charge, 

“He  was  in  charge  of  boys 
and  girls  at  differing  times. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  singled 


out  by  him  for  favouritism. 
They  received  gifts  and 
special  attention. 

“The  defendant  had  strong 
connections  with  some  play- 
ers at  Manchester  United.  He 
was  able  to  arrange  for  boys 
to  visit  the  team  training 
ground  and  obtain  tickets  for 
matches  at  Old  Trafibrd. 

“He  also  obtained  sports 
clothing  and  equipment. 
These  clothes  were  seconds 
bought  cheaply.  He  bought 
them -with  funds  allocated  by 
the  administrators  of  Kflrie 
for  clothing  allowances  for 
children." 

Mr  Williams  said  the  allega- 
tions against  McLean  in- 
cluded pressing  himself 
against  children,  and  ktssiwg 
and  getting  in  bed  with  chil- 
dren while  he  was  on  duty. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  boys  he  sexually  abused 
were  very  confused  as  to  his 
relationship  with  them.” 

Mr  Williams  outlined  the 
“seriousness  erf  his  conduct 
directed  as  it  was  towards 
vulnerable  children”. 

In  an  alleged  incident  a boy 
aged  11  was  taken  to  watch 
Manchester  United  training 
and  to  meet  foe  players  while 
he  was  at  the  Orie  home. 

The  boy  .was  given  pro 
seats,  including  a camera 
costing  £40.  It  was  alleged 
McLean  Indecently  assaulted 
the  boy  in  the  darkroom. 

Mr  Williams  said:  "When  at 
the  defendant's  home,  the  boy 
was  given  a shirt  which  had 
been  born  by  the  Irish  inter- 
national Sammy  McRray,  and 
a brand  new  Manchester 
United  scarf  and  hat 

Mr  Williams  said  other 
boys  were  asked  to  lie  on  top 
erf  the  defendant  and  another 
child  was  smeared  with  baby 
o£L  One  of  foe  children  alleg- 
edly abused  was  a girL 

The  case  continues..  . 
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David  Hearst  reports  from  Moscow  on  the  latest  in  the  unending  series  of  unsolved  contract  kllllngslwoiwnmiw  in  brief 


Ice  hockey  chief  shot  dead 


THE  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ice  Hockey 
Federation,  who 
had  spoken  out 
about  the  growing 
influence  of  organised  crime 
on  the  sport,  was  gunned 
down  yesterday  near  his  da- 
cha outside  Moscow* 

Valentin  Sych,  aged  69,  died 
- instantly  when  a gunman , 
fired  at  dose  range  on  t»i<?  car  I 
with  a Kalashnikov. 

His  wife  was  wounded  in 
the  leg.  but  managed  to  'call 
police  on  a mobile  phone. 

The  Kalashnikov  and  a 
stolen  Moskvttch  car  were 
found  abandoned  nearby. 

The  sport  federation  had 
been  riddled  with  feuds  and 


conflicts  which  ended  up  in 
court  several  times. 

The  kflllne  took. -place  two 
days  before  the  national 
hockey  squad  was  due  to  fly 

to  the  World  ghMnnkmg^jn. 
in  Helsinki 

Like  many  other  sports 
associations,  the  ice  hockey 
federation  had  the  right  to  im- 
port duty-free  goods  from 
abroad,  a lucrative  conces- 
sion which  attracted  the 
mafia  until  it  was  stopped 
three  years  ago. 

Another  big  attraction  was 
the  fees  Russia’s  top  players, 
the  socalled  foreign  legion- 
naires, could  earn  playing  ice 
hockey  in  north  America. 

Sych  got  to  the  top  of  the 


federation  only  after  a 
lengthy  legal  battle  with  the 
former  president,  Vladimir' 
Petrov. 

“To  fink  fee  two  is  abso- 
lutely absurd,”  said  a spokes- 


of  why  this  murder  took 
place.  I -am  afraid  It  will  be 
like  all  the  other  murders.  We 
will  never  know  who  fcniwi 
him  oar  why..  Ibis  is  life  in 
Russia  today,”  said  Marat 


*We  will  never  know  who  killed  him  or 
why.  This  is  life  in  Russia  today* 


man  for  the  federation.  Mik- 
hail Gorvorkov. 

. There  had  also  been  con- 
flicts between  Sych  ?mri  play- 
ers over  the  terms  of  their 

participation  in  the  forthcom- 
ing world  cup. 

“There  is  no  reliable  theory 


j Tashkln.  an  Ice  hockey  writer 
for  the  newspaper  Soviet 
Sport 

Fear  of  the  has  para- 
lysed- Russian  international 
sport  and  is  one  reason  why 
many  of  its  stars  live  abroad, 
life  Russian  ice  hockey  for- 


ward, Alexander  Mogilny. ; 
who  played  for  the  Canadian  i 
dub  Vancouver  Canucks,  was 
offered  a large  contract  last 
year  to  come  back  to  Russia, 
but  he  turned  it  down  over 
fears  that  he  would  become  a 
target 

Contract  murders  arc  or- 
dered with  impunity.  All  the 
most  important  murder  cases 
in  fee  past  few  years,  those  of 
Vladimir  Listyev,  the  televi- 
sion presenter,  or  Dmitri 
Kholodov,  the  young  investi- 
gative reporter  for  Moskovstd 
Komsomolets,  are  unsolved. 

Despite  assurances  recently 
from  the  interior  minister. 
General  Anatoli  Kulikov,  that 
there  were  leads  in  these 


cases,  few  trust  the  police  to 
investigate  killings  ordered 
from  above. 

One  recent  hit  in  Moscow, 
at  the  mafia  godfather  Vassily 
Naumov,  took  place  yards 
from  police  headquarters  at 
Fetrovka,  Moscow’s  equiva- 
lent of  Scotland  Yard. 

A business  journalist,  a 
banker,  a casino  owner  and  a 
deputy  and  five  aides  of  Vla- 
dimir Zhirinovsky’s  Liberal 

Democrat  party  have  all  been 

recent  contract  victims. 

In  Saratov,  a provincial 
town  in  eastern  Russia,  two 
rival  gangs  of  mobsters  held  a 
running  gunbattle  in  Jeeps.  It 
ended  In  a shoot-out  in  a field, 
in  which  five  died. 


Film  spotlights  dark 
corners  of  Yeltsin  rule 


James  Meek  in  St  Petersburg  reports 
on  a sharp  look  at  high-level  corruption 
and  mafia  connections  that  casts.the 
president’s  men  in  a very  bad  light 


A DARK  film  about  cor- 
ruption and  mafia 
connections  at  the  top 
of  the  ruling  in 
Boris  Yeltsin’s  Russia  is  mak- 
ing waves  even  before  its 
release  next  month. 

Not  only  does  it  draw  a pic- 
ture of  an  amoral  government 
rotten  to  the  core,  but  high  up 
in  the  credits  is  a familiar 
name  — the  president's  for- 
mer bodyguard,  Alexander 
Korzhakov,  billed  as  "main 
consultant”. 

Mr  Korzhakov,  a former 
KGB  officer  sacked  by  Mr 
Yeltsin  after  clashes  on  how 
best  to  win  the  president  a 
second  term,  was  ostensibly 
drafted  in  — as  an  expert  in 
security  — to  help  give  the 
film  a more  authentic  feeL 
If  the  behaviour  of  Russia’s 
. security  services  really 
resembles  that  shown  in 
- Schizophrenia,  the  country  is 
in  deep  trouble.  ' 

The  film  is  fee  first  to  deal 
- directly  with  one  of  the  most 
sinister  aspects  of  post-Soviet 
Russia:  the  murders  of  hun- 
dreds of  media  personalities 
and -businessmen  which  have 
gone  unsolved  in  the  1990s. 
The  film's  director,  Victor 
Sergeyev,  says  500  have  died. 

Schizophrenia  opens  with 
real  footage  of  the  funerals  of 
the  two  most  celebrated  vic- 
tims: television  personality 
Vlad  Listyev,  shot  in ' his 
home,  and  investigative 
reporter  Dmitri  Kholodov, 
blown  up  by  a bomb  in  a 
briefcase  . 

Part  -of  the  fictional  plot  is 
based  on  a true  story  said  to 
have  been  told  to  the  star  and 
co-writer.  Alexander  Abdu- 
lov, by  one  of  Russia’s  most 
notorious  mafia  godfathers, 
about  a secret  service  officer 
Sprung  from  jail  by  his  for- 
mer bosses  to  cany  out  a hit 
on  a powerful  banker. 

One  of  the  chief  villains  is  a 
deputy  prime  minister  — not 
Identifiable  as  any  particular 
politician,  but  clearly  of  the 
Russia  of  today  — who.  se- 
cretly orders  an  Aeroflot  jet 
on  a Moscow-Paris  flight  to  be 
blown  up  in  mid-air  to  avoid 
being  exposed  by  one  of  fee 
passengers. 

Mr  Sergeyev's  message  is 
clear  murders  and  assassina- 
tions go  unsolved  because 
those  who  are  supposed  to 
solve  them  are  prevented 
from  doing  so,  usually  be- 
cause they  themselves  are 
involved. 

The  idea  is  voiced  on  every 


street  corner  and  id  rrmn+i«Msg 
newspaper  articles.  But  to 
have  it  put  so  directly  by  Len- 
film  — the  respected  St  Pe- 
tersburg studio  which,  -with 
its  Moscow  counterpart, 
make  up  Russia’s  Hollywood 
— is  new. 

“It's  as  if  we  have  marched 
towards  a democratic  society, 
to  a state  with  democratic  val- 
ues, a state  in  which  human 
rights  and  the  inviolability  of 
human  life  are  gw«hrinp«1  in 
the  constitution — and  yet  fee 
words  of  the  constitution,  and 
what  really  goes  an  in  prac- 
tice in  this  country,  are  two 
different  things.”  Mr  Ser- 
geyev said  in  -his  office  in 
Lenfflm’s  crumbling,  colon- 

If  the  behaviour  of 
Russia’s  security 
services  really  does 
resemble  what  is 
shown,  the  country 
is  in  deep  trouble  : 

naded  Petersburg  headquar- 
ters. Since  he  begun  work  on 
Schizophrenia,  he  has  become 
the  studio's  chief  executive. 

“The  main  idea  of  this  film 
is  to  scream  out  — because  , 
it’s  already  too  late  to  speak, 
you  can  only  scream  — that 
we  cannot  go  an  living  this 
way.” 

Mr  Korzhakov  was  present 
at  the  first  screening  of  a 
rough  cut  of  the  film  earlier 
this  month,  but  refosed  to 
give  a direct  answer  to  jour- 
nalists clamouring  to  know  if 
this  was  how  the  upper  eche- 
lons of  power  behaved.  He 
could  not  be  contacted  for 
comment  on  his  role.  ■ 

Since  being  sacked,  Mr 
Korzhakov  has  gone  into  poli- 
tics, getting  elected  to  parlia- 
ment in  a by-election  in  Tula, 
south  of  Moscow.  He  has  be- 
come notorious  for  hinting  at 
compromising  material  he 
possesses  on  the  circle 
around  Mr  Yeltsin,  and  en- 
dorsing Schizophrenia  may 
be  part  ofhis  effort  to  present 
himself  as  an  honest  soldier 
astonished  at  the  corruption 
in.  the  Kremlin  and  fee  gov- 
ernment White  House. 

He  has  formed  a loose  alli- 
ance with  Alexander  Lebed,  a 
key  future  presidential  chal- 
lenger who  malms  the  fight 
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against  corruption  and  the 
mafia  one  of  his  war  cries.  At 
one  point  in  the  film,  the  hero 
is  seen  against  the  backdrop 
at  graffiti  that  sayx  “Lebed  Is 
Our  President”. 

Mr  Sergeyev,  racked  by  a 
smoker’s  cough  as  he  puffed 
one  Marlboro  after  another, 
said  Mr  Korzhakov  had 
worked  for  nothing,  despite 
being  offered  a contract. 

"Korzhakov  got  involved  in 
the  film  when  three-quarters 
had  already  been  shot  He  was 
brought  In  as  main  consul- 
tant because  much  of  it  Is  in- 
volved with  the  secret  world 
of  the  special  services.  It's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  our  politi- 
cal affiliations.  He’s  juk  an 
excellent  specialist  in  his 
field  ...  he  didn’t  reveal  any 
secrets.” 

There  is  a paradox  in  both 
men’s  Involvement  in  Schizo- 
phrenia. By  attaching  his 
name  to  a film  which  casts  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  Russia  in  such  an 
evil  light,  Mr  Korzhakov 
again  raises  the  question  of 
what  he  was  up  to  in  his  five 
years  at  the  presidents  gitte 
as  Kremlin  power-broker. 

And  Mr  Sergeyev,  though 
he  says  he  voted  against  com- 
munism rather  than  for  Mr 
Yeltsin,  played  an  active  part 
in  the  president’s  re-election 
campaign. 

Films  about  corruption  and 
crime  are  not  new  in  Russia. 

What  malms  Schizophrenia 
startlingly  different  is  (he 
association  of  the  symbols  of 
Yettsinera  democracy  wife 
cruelty  and  betrayal 
Mr  Sergeyev  is  best  known 
in  Russia  for  mass-market 
melodramas,  and  it  shows  in 
Schizophrenia.  He  makes  no 
claim  to  be  a great  cinematic 
auteur.  He  rejects  compari- 
sons with  Oliver  Stone,  and 
not  just  because  the  budget 
for  biS  film  — lesft  than 
£500,000  — would  hardly 
cover  fee  hairstyling  bills  for 
JFKoJrNixon- 
He  prefers  to  be  mentioned 
1 in  fee  same  breath  as  popular 
Italian  directors  who  have 
tried  to  impose  substance  and 
narrative  on  the  elusive 
relationship  between  orga-- 
nised  crime  and  government. 

Hie  denies  he  is  exploiting 
the  assassinations  for  cathar- 
tic entertainment,  like  the 
American  gangster  movies  of 
fee  1930s.  “I  do  see  certain 
parallels  wife  America  in  fee 
1930s.  I have  the  feeling  the 
processes  going  on  in  Russia 
today  are  in  a certain  way 
copied  from  there,”  he  said. 

“But  I don’t  romanticise  the 
life  of  fee  killer,  tiie  hired  gun 
who’s  signed  his  contract. 

Life  is  given  to  a human  being 
by  fee  Lord  God,  not  by  tile 
assassin  or  by  society,  and  i 

only  God  has  the  right  to  take  Schizophrenia  is  the  first  Russian  film  to  deal  directly  with  the  hundreds  of  unsolved 
it  back.”  I murders  of  prominent  figures  and  the  links  between  organised  crime  and  government 
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French  bookshops  boycott  OUP  Bosnia’s  lost  dead 


Sellers  of  British 
titles  are  caught  In  a 
distribution  battle, 

Paul  Webster 

in  Paris  reports 

FRANCE'S  best-known 
British  bookshops  and 
others  selling  British 
books  have  cleared  their 
Shelves  of  all  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  titles  in  a distribu- 
tion row  that  could  change 
the  way  the  French  learn 
English. 

Paris  and  provincial  book- 
sellers met  here  early  this 
week  to  set  up  an  association 
to  start  legal  action  against 
OUP.  They  accuse  it  of  sign- 
ing an  exclusive  distribution 
agreement  with  a single 
Paris-based  supplier  that 
could,  they  say,  endanger  its 
dominant  place  in  the  French  ■ 
market  ~ . 

In  a move  that  could  cost  I 
OUP  millions  of  pounds,  book- 
shops have  sent  back  their 
stocks  of  academic,  trade  and 
paperback  titles,  and  are 
recommending  rival  publica- 
tions to  academic  clients. 


Thirty-six  British  and 
French  booksellers,  including 
WH  Smith,  are  boycotting 
OUP  after  refusing  a new  con- 
tract to  boy  titles  only  from  a 
Paris-based  firm,  Societe  In- 
ternational de  Diffusion  et 
d’Edition  (Side),  under  a deal 
that  should  have  come  into 
force  this  month,  they  would 
a ls»  have  been  obliged  to  ac- 
cept Side’s  orders  on  window 
displays  and  promotions. 

The  row  puts  an  end  to 
years  of  gentlemanly  dealings 
with  OUP  that  made  its 


Language  Teaching  (ELT) 
division.  Bill  Andrews,  an- 
nounced an  end  to  all  existing 
contracts  for  ELT  hooks. 

Booksellers  later  learned 
that  an  exclusive  deal  had 
been  made  with  Side’s  chair- 
man. Erdin  'Sencfl.  a whole- 
saler selling  directly  to 
schools,  who  was  considered 
the  bookshops’  most  danger- 
ous rival. 

“We  were  faced  with  a fait 
accompli,”  Mr  Carpenter 
said.  “Apart  from  drastic  cuts 

| In  traditional  discount  and 


‘If  s incomprehensible  that  OUP  would 
sacrifice  a huge  reservoir  of  goodwill’ 


English-language  textbooks 
the  first  choice  of  hundreds  ef 
thousands  of  students.  The 
rapidly  growing  demand  for 
English-language  training  in 
universities,  colleges  and 
business  schools  has  meant 
some  bookshops  depend  on 
OUP  titles  for  25  per  cent  of 
their  turnover. 

paid  Carpenter  of  Bradley’s 
in  Bordeaux,  the  spokesman 
for  the  new  association,  said  a 
brief  letter  from  the  manag- 
ing director  of  QUP’sBnglish- 


credit  periods,  the  new  con- 
tract would  have  given  unac- 
ceptable power  for  Side  to  in- 
terfere in  our  management 
Many  of  us  worked  with  Side 
in  the  past  but  broke  fee  ar- 
rangement because  we  were 
dissatisfied  with  its  service. 

“OUP  seemed  to  have  taken 
no  account  of  the  goodwill 
our  bookshops  had  built  up, 
often  at  their  own  expense.  By 
channelling  sales  through  a 
single  source  to  Paris,  Oxford 
; is  only  ensuring  dearer 


books,  longer  delays  to  sup- 
plies and  lower  margins  for 
booksellers.  Even  if  we  signed 
up,  OUP  sales  would  inevita- 
bly decline.” 

The  network  of  bookshops 
at  fee  centre  of  academic  life 
in  cities  such  as  Nantes, 
Montpellier,  Lyon,  Tours, 
Reims,  Strasbourg  and  Tou- 
| louse  not  only  refuse  to  dis- 
1 play  OUP  titles.  They  are 
1 recommending  rival  products 
to  customers,  a decision  that 
has  worried  the  sales  director 
of  OOP’s  academic  division,  ] 
Simon  Wratten. 

Mr  Wratten  said  the  com- 
pany was  alarmed  by  fee  boy- 
cott which  includes  titles  not 
affected  by  fee  deal  wife  Side. 

“Customers  w£Q  suffer  ' if 
these  works  are  not  avail- 
able.” he  said.  “We  don't  want 
that  to  happen  and  fin  sure 
the  booksellers  feel  fee  same.” 

The  secretary  to  the  OUP 
board  of  delegates,  James  Ar- 
nold-Baker.  told  Mr  Carpen- 
ter the  Side  deal  committed 
the  firm  for  several  years  and 
could  not  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  Carpenter  said:  “We 
find  it  incomprehensible  that 
OUP  would  want  to  sacrifice- 
an  enormous  reservoir  of 
goodwill  and  substitute  it 
with  open  hostility.” 


j Karen  Coleman  In  Sarajevo 

BOSNIAN  and  interna- 
tional workers  are  to 
restart  the  gruesome 
process  of  identifying  bodies 
strewn  among  forests  near 
Srebrenica.  Between  6,000 
and  7,000  Muslims  are 
thought  to  have  been  massa- 
cred there  when  fee  town  fell 
to  fee  Serbs  in  July  1995. 

The  project,  which  began 
this  week,  is  the  first  official 

examination  of  an  open  grave 
this  year.  Experts  expect  to 
find  between  400  and  800  vic- 
tims of  the  Srebrenica  Death 
March,  when  Muslim  men 
were  killed  as  they  fled. 

The  Srebrenica  victims  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  remain 
lost  About  20,000  are  thought 
to  be  missing  in  Bosnia:  1,000 
Serbs,  1,000  Croats  — and 
18,000  Muslim  victims  of  Serb 
ethnic  cleansing  In  1992. 

It  seems  increasingly  un- 
likely that  many  cf  fepm  will 
ever  be  identified. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken 
critics  of  the  investigation  is  1 
Manfred  Nowak,  an  Austrian 
academic  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  United 
Nations  special  process  on 
missing  persons  in  fee  former  | 


Yugoslavia.  “I  always  receive 
allegations  and  information 
that  there  may  be  missing 
persons  somewhere  in  secret 
detention,  but  all  our  investi- 
gations show  we  were  only 
able  to  find  very  few  persons 
alive,”  he  said. 

Some  governments,  partic- 
ularly fee  United  States,  did 
not  want  to  dig  up  fee  (toad, 
he  said.  “They  felt  that  there 
should  be  other  avenues  pur-  ■ 
sued  in  tracing  missing  per- 
sons and  did  not  want  to  open 
mass  graves.  They  probably 
thought  that  it  might  stir  up 
opai  wounds  and  interfere 
with  the  peace  process.” 

Identifying  bodies  is  mainly 
left  to  the  Bosnian  authori- 
ties. Safe,  Muslim  and  Croat 
parties  meet  wife  fee  help  of 
international  mediators  and 
agree  on  which  sites  should 
be  examined. 

But  as  most  of  the  missing 
are  presumed  to  be  in  mass 
graves  in  areas  under  Bos- 
nian Serb  control,  the  Serbs’ 
need  to  cooperate  is  low. 

Mr  Nowak  argues  that  as 
many  of  those  buried  may 
have  been  fee  victims  of  war 
crimes,  the  Bosnian  Serb 
Republic  may  be  reluctant  to 
reveal  evidence  that  may  in- 
criminate more  Sorbs. 


Clinton  to  drop  by 
on  Dalai  Lama 

PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton  win  “drop  by"  the  office  of  fee  vice- 
president  today  when  A1  Gore  welcomes  the  Dalai  Lama  to  the 
White  House,  in  a not -quite  formal  meeting  wife  Tibet's  spiri- 
tual leader  which  has  provoked  objections  from  Beijing. 

“We  resolutely  oppose  any  meeting  between  fee  US  leaders 
and  the  Dalai  Lama,”  China’s  foreign  ministry  spokesman  said 
in  Beijing  yesterday,  a remark  likely  to  annoy  US  officials 
despite  feeir strategic  concern  to  normalise  relations,  wife  a 
Washington  visit  scheduled  next  week  by  the  Chinese  foreign 
minister,  Qian  Qlchen. 

Mr  Clinton  staged  a similar  “drop-by”  last  week  to  meet 
Martin  Left  fee  leader  of  Hong  Kong’s  Democratic  Party.  Mr 
Lee’s  complaints  at  China’s  planned  restrictions  on  the  politi- 
cal rights  afHong  Kong  have  rallied  considerable  support  to  fee 
US  Congress,  which  threatens  an  even  bigger  row  with  Beijing 
over  fee  controversial  renewal  of  China’s  trade  privileges  wife 
the  US.— Martin  Walter,  Washington. 


Sino-Russian  thaw 

THE  Chinese  president,  Jiang  Zemin,  yesterday  swept  into  fee 
warm  embrace  the  Russian  prime  minister.  Viktor  Chernomyr- 
din. on  the  first  day  of  a frve^iay  state  visit  to  Moscow. 

Ifee  main  event  is  to  be  thesigntog  oTa  political  declaration 

establishing*1 “new  bilateral  relationship’’,  it  will  be  the  first  such 
(focummt  to  be  signed  since  BeUing  and  Moscow  started  repair- 
ing retatkms  after  two  derates  afborder  hostilities. 

A Russian  spokesman  said  Russia  and  China  would  speak  out 
against  the  claims  “by  any  one  country  to  the  role  of  absolute 
leader”— a reference  to  Washington.  President  Boris  Yeltsin  is  to 
fly  up  today  for  the  signing  ceremony  from  his  holiday  dacha  on 
the  Blade  Sea  coast — David  Hears*.  Moscow. 


Israel  defends  police 

ISRAEL  yesterday  defended  as  lawftil  the  methods  used  by  its 
security  forces  to  interrogating  suspected  Palestinian  guerrillas 
and  said  investigators  had  foiled  90  terrorist  attacks  in  the  past 
two  years. 

In  a special  10-page  report  to  the  United  Nations  Committee 
against  Torture,  Israel  said  a controversial  high  court  ruling  lust 
year  was  justified  on  the  basis  of  classified  information  that  n 
detainee  probably  knew  about  an  imminent  terrorist  attack. 

It  was  responding  loan  urgent  appeal  by  fee  UN  committee, 
which  expressed  concern  last  November  that  the  high  court 
ruling  appeared  to  sanction  police  use  oT physical  force  on 
detainees. 

Nigel  Rodley,  the  UN  special  rapporteur  on  torture,  last  month 
likened  Israel  to  South  Africa  under  apartheid,  accusing  the 
Jewish  state  of  institutionalising  torture. — Reuter.  Geneva. 


Indian  PM  wins  vote 

THE  Indian  prime  minister,  Inder  Kumar  Gujral,  won  a vote  of 
confidence  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament  yesterday,  aday  after 
his  centre-left  government  took  office. 

the  Speaker,  P.  A.  Sangma.  announced  that  Mr  GiUral.  the 
fourth prime  minister  in  a year,  bad  won  the  voice  vote  after  more 
than  10  hours  ofdebate,  broadcast  on  national  television. 

Mr  Gujral’s  victory  was  expected,  as  he  was  backed  by  both  his 
15-party  United  FTOot  coalition  and  the  Congress  party.  — Reuter. 
New  Delhi 


Row  over  ‘cannibals’  claim 

PAULINE  HANSON,  an  independent  Australian  MP  who 
sparked  controversy  last  year  by  claiming  the  country  was  being 
“swamped  by  Asians”,  provoked  outrage  yesterday  In  a book 
claiming  Aborigines  were  cannibals. 

Hie  book,  Pauline  Hanson:  Hie  Truth,  written  by  a supporter 
from  Queensland,  claims  Aborigines  who  lived  near  the  Palmer 
River  area  near  Cooktown,  northern  Queensland,  in  the  19th 
century  killed  and  ate  infants  and  aged  members  at  their  tribe. 
"The  alder  women  were  often  killed  for  eating  purposes,  like 
livestock,”  fee  book  says. 

“If  s tiie  truth,  and  this  is  what  is  annoying  people  because  they 
can’t  handle  the  truth,”  Ms  Hanson  said  yesterday. 

Hie  book’s  copyright  is  owned  by  Ms  Hanson,  but  the  author  is 
unknown- It  is  being  sold  to  raise  funds  for  Ms  Hanson's  One 
Nation  Party,  which  she  launched  earlier  this  month. 

Italso  portrays  Australia  In 2050 as  part  of  the  “United  States  of 
Asia”,  attacks  fee  gun-control  lobby  and  denounces  immigration: 
“New  dass  elites  have  deliberately  earmarked  Anglo-Saxon  Aus- 
tralia for  destruction.”  — AP,  Sydney- 


Zapatista  ‘link’  to  Honduras 

CHORH  Indians  in  Honduras  may  have  enlisted  the  help  of 

Zapatista  guerrillas  from  Mexico  in  their  struggle  for  land  rights 

and  improved  living  conditions. 

Honduran  authorities  say  members  of  the  Zapatista  National 
Liberation  Army,  which  led  a brief  armed  uprising  among  Mayan 
Indians  in  Mexico  in  January  1994,  and  Nicaraguan  political 
groups  “have  infiltrated  the  Chortis”.  The  national  police  chief. 
Cesar  Chavez,  said:  “A  ferment  is  being  created  which  would 
allow  tire  creation  of  an  irregular  armed  force  seeking  answers  by 
force  to  problems  which  fee  government  and  civilian  society 
have  not  been  able  to  address.” 

Human  rights  groups  say  about  31  leaders  of  fee  660,000  Indians 
in  Honduras  have  been  killed  to  the  past  10  years  to  disputes 
about  land  tenure.  — AP.  Tegucigalpa . 


Turks  block  fool’s  gold 

ABOUT 5,000 villagers  attempted  to  block  fee  opening  cf  Turkey’s 
first  gold  mine  yesterday,  occupying  the  premises  of  a French- 
based  mining  company  in  fee  western  town  of  Bergama. 

SemihOzaydan,  a lawyer  representing  fee  protesters,  said  they 
feared  fee  cyanide  used  to  separate  gold  from  other  minerals 
would  seep  out  of  its  bedding  container,  causing  environmental 
damage  to  the  town,  which  attracts  thousands  at  tourists  to  its 
ancient  Greek  sites. 

The  company.  Eurogold,  says  the  villagers,  who  are  calling  for 
a national  referendum  on  the  mine,  are  greatly  exaggerating  the 
risks. — AP.  Bergama. 


Elderly  pay  tribute  to  Lenin 


Thousands  tiled  past  the  embalmed  body  of  Vladimir  Le- 
nin yesterday  on  the  anniversary  ofhis  birth,  but  some 
seemed  more  motivated  by  a communist-style  promise  of 
free  housing  than  political  loyalty.  Many  in  fee  over- 
whelmingly elderly  crowd  were  true  believers,  carrying 
red  roses  and  banners,  ready  to  recite  the  old  Soviet  slo- 
gans at  the  slightest  prompting.  Because  of  the  frailty  of 
many  visitors  the  guards  eased  up  on  the  usual  demand 
that  they  walk  past  the  body  at  a brisk  pace.  Some  shuf- 
fled cautiously  ahead,  wiping  away  tears.  But  many  came 
to  prove  their  loyalty  to  a pro-communist  organisation 
that  promises  Moscow  flats  for  £108. 

The  Communist  Party  leader,  Gennady  Zyuganov,  led 
the  faithful  in  laying  flowers  at  the  mausoleum,  although 
a few  youths  tried  unsuccessfully  to  lob  tomatoes  at  him. 
The  crowd  was  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
Lenin’s  body  should  not  be  buried.  — Reuter,  Moscow. 
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Algerian  government  decries  ‘savagery’ 

Muslim  rebels 
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massacre  93  in 
overnight  raid 


on  the  brink 


Reuter  In  Parts 


MUSLIM  rebels  killed 
93  people,  cutting 
their  throats  or  hack- 
ing them  to  death  with' farm 
tods,  in  an  overnight  raid  on 
a village  south  of  Algiers. 

The  Algerian  government 
said  yesterday  that  the  death 
toll  was  the  highest  in  a 
single  attack  on  villagers  in 
the  five-year  struggle  by  Mus- 
lim fundamentalist  guerrillas 

to  topple  the  government.. 

The  government,  inured  to 
bloodshed  after  a series  of  vil- 
lage massacres  that  has 
claimed  nearly  300  lives  in 
the  past  two  weeks,  described 
the  killings  as  “horrible". 
•The  attack  showed  a sav- 
agery without  any  preced- 
ent," a statement  said. 

There  were  43  women  and 
young  girls,  and  three  small 
children  among  the  dead.  An- 
other 25  villagers  were 
wounded  in  the  attack,  18  of 
them  seriously. 

The  government  said  its  se- 
curity forces  had  captured 
and  killed  some  of  the  rebels 
who  took  part  in  the  massa- 
cre, and  were  continuing  to 


hunt  the  remainder.  It 
warned  villagers,  however,  to 
be  vigilant  and  on  their  guard 
against  attacks. 

The  rebels  moved  into  the 
Baouch  Boukhelef-Khemisti 
farming  community  in  Bou- 
gara  district,  15  miles  from 
the  capital  Algiers,  on  Mon- 
day night- 

Algeria  has  suffered  a 
series  of  massacres  in  vil-  ] 
lages,  particularly  since  it  an- 
nounced parliamentary  elec- 
tions would  be  held  on  June  5. 
The  attack  coincided  with  the 
deadline  for  political  parties, 
to  register  their  list  of  candi- 
dates. 

It  will  be  the -first  legisla- 
tive election  since  authorities 
cancelled  the  general  election 
of  January  1992  after  Muslim 
fundamentalists  had  taken  a 
commanding  lead  in  the  first 
round.  Violence  erupted  soon 
after  and  about  60,000  people 
have  since  been  killed. 

The  conflict  initially  in- 
i vdhred  security  forces  and 
Muslim  guerrillas,  but  has 
since  widened. 

Early  this  month,  rebels 
killed  all  52  inhabitants  of  a 
village  in  Medea  province,  45 
miles  south  of  Algiers. 


Martin  Walter 
In  Washington 


.■■■^RESIDENT  GUhfotf 

bfc  admfaustra- 

■^Wtian  worked  the  tele- 
s’ ' phones  yesterday  in 
an  intense  lobbying  effort  to 
secure  a two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Senate  to  ratify  .the  new 

international  treaty  on  chem- 

icalweapons. 

“WgVe  worked  very  hard 
on  this  and  Tm  arfuaBy.qulte 
optimistic,"  the  president 
said  cm.  the  eve' of  the  last  de- 
bate, which  starts  today. 

The  final  vote  tomorrow  is 
still  hanging  on  a knife  edge. 
Conservatives  object  that  die 
treaty  would  simjfiy  let  rogue 
states  such' as  Iraq,  North 
Korea,  Libya  and  , Syria  pro- 
duce “tiie  strategic  equaliser" 
— a weapon  the  United  States 
could  not  match;  - - 

• The  treaty  goes'  into  force 
next  week,  having  been 
signed  by  181  countries  and. 
ratified  .hy'70.  If  the  Senate 
fail*  to  ratify,  it  wilX  trigger 
international  restrictions  on 
US  chemical  exports  which 
could  cost  the  Industry 
$600  minion  (£375  million)  a - 
year. The  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association  is  backing 
White  House  efforts  to  win  1 
the  67  Senate  votes  required,  i 
The  Hilton  administration 
has  recruited  top  military. 
men  General  Colin  Powen 
and  General  .Trihw  ShalflPHih- 
vili  in  support  of  the  treaty, 
and  Is  circulating  opinion 
polls  whit*  show  Republi- 
cans supporting  ratification 
by  a ratio  of  84-13. 

Tf  we  foil  to  ratify,  we  wifi, 
forgo  the  influence  we  would 
otherwise  have  had  in  the  con- 
tinuing international  effort 
against  - chemical  weapons,” 
said  the  former  secretary  of 
state,  James  Baker,  another 
Wgpiihiiwin  recruited  by  file 
White  House  to  overcome  Sen- 
ate objections. 

‘If  we  foil  to  ratify  we  will 
postpone  indefinitely  any  pro- 
gress on  a ban  against  the 
equally  dire  threat  of  biologi- 
cal weapons.  We  will  isolate 
ourselves  from  our  friends  in 
fiie  iritomaHtrani  arena  and 
throw  in  our  lot  with  the 
rogue  states  which  oppose 
this  treaty.? 

- The  opposition  is  led  by 


South  Korean  rangers  prepare  to  Jump  through  a bunting  hoop  as  part  of  their  anti-guerrilla  training  in  Chcaagchon- 
South  province.  A North  Korean  defector  warned  yesterday  that  Pyongyang  could  turn  tbe  South  into  a “sea  of  flames” 
in  a nuclear  attack.  A document  said  to  be  written  by  Hwang  Jang-yop,  before  he  became  the  highest-ranked  official  to 
detect,  said  leader  Kim  Jong-il  worshipped  Hitler  and  often  used  the  German  word  ‘‘blitzkrieg’'  photograph:  wm  jae+wah 
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Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


Kwok  Man-Kuk,  a 
seven-year-old  girl 
with  a pudding-bowl 
haircut  and  a new  pair  of  red 
trainers,  has  a macabre  fasci- 
nation with  television  news. 

Bulletins  show  children 
like  herself  being  bundled 
into  buses  with  bars  and 
driven  away  by  strangers  ■— 
another  batch  of  illegal  immi- 
grants dumped  back  across 
the  border  into  China.  ‘Tm 
frightened  they  might  come  to 
get  me  soon  too,”  she  said. 
Man-kuk  arrived  in  Hong 
Kong  five  months  ago  after  a 
terrifying  motorboat  dash 
down  the  south  China  coast 
in  the  care  of  “snakeheads” 
— smugglers  specialising  in 
human  cargoes.  Her  family 
paid  the  snakeheads  £300  to 
take  Man-kuk  and  her  eight- 
year -old  brother. 

Having  survived  the  trip, 
they  now  risk  the  fate  suffered 
yesterday  by  eight-year-old 
Chung  Yeuk-lam.  Seized  in  a 
raid  by  40  immigration  officials 
and  firemen.  Yeuk-lam  and  her 
mother  were  dragged  away 
under  the  glare  of  television 
lights.  The  mother,  a mainland 
Chinese  with  a Hong  Kong  hus- 
band, was  handcuffed  alter  try- 


dhftinpgj^  fff  the.  foreign  rela- 
tions committee,  Senator 


tlons  committee.  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  who  has  rallied 


former  Republican,  defence 
secretaries  to  oppose  the 
treafy1  that  was  proposed  by 
Ronafo  Reagan,,  negotiated 
and. signed  by  George  Bush, 
hut  jgfras'toa  opportunity  of 
delivering  a big ’political- de- 
feat to  President  Ointon. 

Senator  Helms  argues  that 
the  Chemical  Weapons  Con- 
vention 1$  fatally  flawed  and 
its  Article  XI  verification 
requirement  could  allow  Chi- 
nese, Russian;  Iranian  and 
other  inspectors  from  ratify- 
ing countries  unprecedented 
access  to  US  private  and  gov- 
ernment laboratories. 

He  cites  agents  such  as  A- 
232.  a substance  developed  in 
Russian  chemical  warfare  lab- 
oratories which  would  escape 
scrutiny  under  the  treaty  be- 
cause :tt  is  composed  of  com- 
monplace agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial chemicals.  The 

chemicals,  not  lethal  until  they 

are  mixed,  do  not  appear  an 
the  list  af  banned  substances. 

The  treaty  bans  production, 
possession  and  use  of  all 
nerve  and  mustard  gases  and 
requires  all  states  to  destroy 
their  stockpiles  within  10 
years  of  ratification.  The  US 
and  Russia,  which  , between 
them  possess  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  known 
chemical  weapons,  are  al- 
ready committed  by  separate 
bilateral  agreements  to  scrap 
virtually  'the  whole  of.  their 
stockpiles  by  the  year  2004. 

But  Republican  opponents 
of  tbe  treaty  point  to  the 
refusal  of  some  rogue  states  to 
sign,  and  to  the  way  . that 
China  and  Iran  have  already 
interpreted  the  treaty  .as 
removing  export  controls  on ' 
chemicals  not  covered  hy  it 
Dubbing  this  provision  “poi- 
sons for  peace”.  Mr  Helms 
warns  that  this  would  feclli- 
tate  transfers  of  chemical 
weapons  technology  r 

Repuhlican  .supporters  of 
the  treaty,  such  as  Senator 
Richard  Lugar.  mofck  these 
objections.  But  the  real  issue 
in  Washington  is  the  tempt- 
ing prospect  of  embarrassing 
fiie  president 

The  Republican  majority 
leader.  Senator'  Trent  Lott, 
needs , leverage  against  the 
White  House  to  negotiate 
other  legislation. 

“This  is  a very  difficult  sib 
nation  for  Trent  Lott,”  said 
Senator  John  McCain,- a 
Republican  -who  backs  the 
treaty. 


allies  against  Iran 
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The  riintnn  adnrfnlatra- 
tion  is  seeking  to  per- 
suade its  European  al- 
lies to  adopt  a tough  new 
common  policy  against 
Iran,  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a German  court’s 
decision  Implicating 
Tehran  in  the  terrorist  kill- 
ings of  Iranian  Kurdish  dis- 
sidents in  a Berlin  cate. 

But  even  as  an  American 
delegation,  led  by  under- 
secretary of  state  Peter  Tar- 
ooff  is  making  the  rounds 
of  European  capitals,  US 
policy  towards  Iran  is  in 
flux  and  complicated  by  the 
way  Iran's  military  capac- 
ities are  worrying  the  Pen- 
tagon. Iran  launched  three 
days  of  military  exercises 
in  the  Gulf  yesterday,  with 
200,000  troops.  -It  also 
showed  off  three  new  Rus- 
sian'submarines  and  Chi- 
nese anti-ship  missiles, 
with  a range  of  60  miles. 

The  subs  and  the  mtojUaa 
could  make  the . Persian 
Gulf  a dangerous  place  Cor 
the  US  navy.  Iran’s  Scud 
missiles  can  also  comfort- 
ably reach  the  US  navy  base 
at  Bahrain.. 

The  Europeans,  with  the 
exception  of  Greece,  with-' 
drew  their  ambassador* 
from  Tehran  after  the  Ger- 
man court  verdict;  and  sus- 
pended their  ‘Critical  dia- 
logue” with  Iran. 
Washington  Imng  seen 
this  dialogue  as  a cynical 
cover  to  carry  an  doing 
business  as  ostial  with  a 
rogue  regime.  . 

The  key  date. for  the  US 
campaign  is  April  29,  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  General  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  foreign 
policy  officials  who  are  sup- 
posed to  come  qp  with  a 
single  European  policy. 

Two  problems  could  de- 


An  illegal  Chinese  Immigrant  smuggled  into  Hong  Kong  to  give  birth  secures  citizenship  for  her  newborn  baby 
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ing  to  slash  her  wrists  and 
chew  Off  her  tongue. 

Hong  Kong’s  biggest  prob- 
lem now  is  not  mass  exodus 
as  feared,  but  a mad  rush  to 
get  in  before  Britain  pulls  out 
at  midnight  on  June  30. 

Tung  Chee-hwa,  a shipping  J 
tycoon  chosen  by  China  to 
replace  toe  governor,  Chris 
Patten,  yesterday  huddled 
with  his  cabinet  to  discuss 
how  to  tackle  what  could  be 
the  most  urgent  issue  of  his 
first  days  in  office.. 

Leung  Ping-kwan,  the  colo- 


ny’s principal  immigration 
official,  defended  yesterday’s 
raid  ou  file  Kowloon  housing 
estate.  “To  let  them  stay  in 
Hong  Kong  would  set  a very 
dangerous  precedent  and  en-  j 
courage  many  others  to  fol- 
low suit,"  he  said-  “The  main ! 
reason  they  want  to  stay  is 
fondly  reunification  but  there 
are  so  many  similar  cases  In 
Hong  Kong.’*  Mr  Patten  had 
rejected  the  family's  final  ap- 
peal last  week. 

The  last  days  of  British  rule 
have  unleashed  a formidable. 


and  so  fax  unstoppable,  wave 
Of  illegal  chflri  immigrants 

from  China.  About  L500  chll-  < 
dren  have  been  caught  and 
sent  back  this  year. 

Most  of  the  child  imml-  j 
grants  were  born  oh  the 
mainland  to  Hong  Kong  | 
fathers  and  Chinese  mothers. 
Getting  to  Hong  Kong  Legally 
Is  technically  possible,  but 
the  process  can  take  years 
and  cost  several  years  salary 
for  bribes  in  China. 

Hong  Kong,  fearftil  of  a 
human  flood  from  the  north. 


clfogs  to  the  same  logic  enun- 
ciated last  year  in  the  high 
court.  Justice  J.  M.  Duffy,  or- , 
dering  that  pregnant  main- 
land women  be  sent  back 
rather  than  jailed,  warned: 
“Otherwise,  there  are  going ' 
to  be  truckloads  of  them 
coming.” 

About  130,000 'mainland 
children  ere  thought  to  have 
at  least  one  Hong  Kong! 
parent,  a huge  pool  of  paten- 1 
tial  dtentg  foj  smugglers  'and 
their  Chinese  partners.  - 

The  Basic  Law,  the  cansti- 1 


tution  under  which  Hong 
Kong  will  be  governed  from 
July  L grants  alL  children 
born  to  Hong  Kong  parents 
the  right  to  live  in  fixe  terri- 
tory. To  enjoy  fids  privilege, 
however,  children  must  first 
get  to  Hong  Kong  Many 
worry  that  entry  will  become 
harder  — or  more  corrupt  — 
after  the.  handover.  To ; boost’ 
business,  snakeheads-  are'  en- 
couraging rumours  of  an  am- 
nesty for  ah  ffiegals  present 
in  Hong  Kong  at'fhe  time  of 
fho  handover; 


Juppe  hedges  his  bets 
over  snap  election  call 


Paul  Wabster  In  Parte 


THE  prime  minister, 
Alain  Juppe,  tried  to 
raise  the  snap  general 
election  campaign  above 
waves  of  doubt  and  derision 
yesterday  by  promising  tax 
reduction  and  lower  social  se- 
curity charges  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  the  economy. 

But  many  of  the  480  mem- 
bers of  tbe  national  assembly 
whom  he  addressed  while 
launching  the  coalition  cam- 
paign in  Paris  looked  pessi- 
mistic because  the  Gaulllst 
RPR  and  the  centrist  UDF  are 
expected  to  lose  at  least  150 
seats  in  two  rounds  of  voting 
on  May  2S  and  Juno  l- 
Most  of  the  news  media  is 
puzzled  over  why  President 
Jacques -Chirac  has  called  the 
election  now  when  every 
(minion  poll  has  shown  that 
he  will  lose  scores  of  friends 
in  parliament  and  may  end  op 
a lame-duck  president 
Snap  elections  are  un- 
known in  the  Fifth  Republic 
except  in  times  of  crisis.  Mr 
Chirac  failed  to  disperse  op- 
position accusations  that  dis- 
solution was  no  more  than  a 
diversionary  manoeuvre.  His 
10-minute  announcement  was 
too  general  in  tone  to  explain 
why  an  administration  with 


dearly  80  per  cent  of  parlia- 
mentary seats  needed  a popu- 
lar vote  of  confidence  before 

pushing  through  rrihrmn . 

Mr  Juppd  added  little  en- 
lightenment by  saying  he  has 
no  intention  of  changing  the 
fundamental  lines  of  his  aus- 
tere economic  policies,  which 
the  opposition' blames  for  the 
3-5  million  unemployed.  The 
promised  reductions  in  taxes 
and  social-security  charges 
appeared  no  more  thary  a con: 
flrmation  of  programmes  an- 
nounced already. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that 
Mr  Chirac,  believed  that  popu- 
lar dissent  would  be  greater 
by  early  next  year  when  de- 
bate on  a European  single 
currency  was  at  Its  ftpight 

After  analysing  the  impact 
of  the  president’s  broadcast 
appeal  for  confidence  in  what 
amounted  to  a pig  in  the  poke,  I 
the  opposition  adopted  Mr 
Juppg  call  for  confidence,  en- 
thusiasm and  pugnacity  with 
more  optimism  than  appeared 
on  the  right  Six  leftwing  par- 
ties, including  the  socialists, 
communists  and  greens,  met 
In  the  morning  to  devise 
strategy,  buoyed  by  the  feel- 
ing that  confusion  and  vague- 
.ness  over  the  government's 
real  motives  opened  the  way 
for  the  most  extravagant 
accusations. 


Lionel  Jospin,  the  Socialist 
Party’s  leader  and  possible 
prune  minister  early  in  June, 
said  Mr  Jupp§  wanted  to 
hurry  before  the  electorate 
twigged  the  severity  of  three 
events:  the  serious  failure  cf 
economic  policy,  file  coming 
introduction,  of  a new  dose  of 
austerity  and  tbe  develop- 
ment of  scandals  that  could 
reach  the  highest  leveL 

Already  it  seems  that  Mr 
Jospin,  whose  pro-European 
credentials  have  never  been, 
in  doubt  is  ready  to  put  the 
single  currency  on  bold  If  it 
means  Stench  workers  will 
have  to  pay  a heavy  price.  | 
That  is  enough  to  ensure  an  | 
alliance  with  the  Eurosceptic 
communists,  recalling  1974 
when  Francois  Mitterrand 
just  failed  to  lead  home  the 
left  alliance. 

Communists  believe  it  is  all  a 
smokescreen  Intended  to  hide 
preparation  for  a vicious  turn 
cf  the  economic  screw.  Robert 
Hue,  fiie  party’s  national  secre- 
tary, said:  “They  are  getting 
ready  to  announce  super-aus- 
terity," putting  him  step  with 
Dominique  Victoroynet  of  the 
greens,  who  said  it  was  “an 
every -man-fhr -himself  election" 
with  the  government  premis- 
ing more  poverty,  more  insecu- 
rity and  more  school-kavers 
without  jobs. 


Uneasy 
Chad 
poised 
boom 
in  rush 
for  oil 


Paul  Brown 

BnvfcwentCowiaapondeH 


CHAD,  one  of  the  poorest . 
countries  in  the  world. 
Is  about  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a booming  oil- 
rich  economy  if  the  World 
Bank  and  three  multinational 
companies  have  their  way. 

Exxon,  Shell  and  Elf  plan  to 
spend  £2  billion  on  develop: 
ing  three  Chadian  oilfields, 
and  the  World  Bank  will 
partly  finance  a 1,000-mile 
pipeline  to  file  coast  The 
Chadian  economy  la  expected 
to  double  in  size  In  10  years. 

Environmental  groups  are 
alarmed  about  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  such  a huge  develop- 
ment and  cash  influx  on  an 
unstable  country  where  war 


with  Libya  in  the  1980s  gave 
way  to  civfl  wars  in  the  1990s. 

Last  month  President  Idrfss 
Deby  was  accused  of  torture 
and  the  extra-judicial  execu- 
tion of  petty  thieves  by  Am- 
nesty International  Across! 
the  border  In  Nigeria’s  Ogoni- 
land,  the  scars  of  an  earlier 
scramble  for  African  -oil ! 
rumafn  unhealed 
Exxon,  or  Esso  as  tbe  com- 
pany is  known  in  Britain,  is 
the  operator  for  the  consor- 
tium and  has  signed  a memo- 
randum of  understanding  with 
the  Chadian  government  to  ex- 
tract 900  minion  barrels  of  oB, 
starting  before  the  year  2000. 
The  company  will  put  up 
40  per  cent  of  the  money.  Shell 

the  same,  and  Elf  20  per  cent 
But  the  World  Bank,  which 
is  contributing  £100  mniinn  to 
the  pipeline,  insists  an  a fUH 
environmental  assessment 
and  public  consultation  be- 


fore committing  itsdf  . lt  will 
grant  a 40-year  loan  at  iper 
cent  interest  to  “buy**  the 
Chadian  government's  share 
of  the  pipeline  project 

Internal  Etwhi  jfrirqmwitq 

seen  by  the  Guardian,  say  fiie 
bank's  involvement  is  vital 
insurance.  Export  credit 
guarantees  to  cover  the 
£2  billion  investment  win  be 
sought  from  tha  United  States 
and  European  governments. 

The  oilfields  will  mean 
resettling,  tribal  peoples,  and 
the  pipeline  will  pass  through 
“areas  of  varying  ecological 
sensitivity’7. 

The  hank  says  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable 
route.  Philip  Benoit  in  Wash- 
ington said:  “We  are  aware 
that  this  project  is  a test  of 
the  bank's  credibility.  We  are 
not  intending  to  give  Chad 
the  money  and  walk  away.” 


rail  the  attempt  to  craft  a 
single  transatlantic  policy- 
The  first  is  the  debate  In  the 
US,  where  two  prestigious 
former  national  security  ad- 
visers — Zbigniew  Braeztn- 
skl  (Democrat)  and  Brent 
Scowcroft  (Republican)  — 
this  week  published  in  For- 
eign Affairs  magazine  a 
highly  critical  article  which 
says  “US  Persian  Gulf  pol- 
icy is  at  an.  impasse”. 

They  call  for  a policy 
which  sounds  rather  like 
the  constructive  engage- 
ment the  Europeans  had 
been  trying,  deploying 
sticks  and  carrots  to  lure 
Iran  away  from  nuclear 
ambitions  and  forging  a 
common  policy  with 
Europe  and  Japan  of  lim- 
ited trade. 

The  second  problem  Is  the 
way  Iran’s  foreign  policy 
gets  in  the  way  of  its  would- 
be  diplomatic  connections. 
The  German  courts  have 
decided  that  Iran’s  policy  of 
extra-territorial  assassina- 
tion  is  beyond  the  pale. 

And  Washington  is  al- 
ready facing  the  implica- 
tions of  accumulating  evi- 
dence that  Iran’s  Brigadier 
Ahmad  Sheriff  may  have 
boon  directly  involved  in  . 
the  bombing  of  the  US  bar- 
racks in  Dhahran  last  July, 
which  killed  19  US 
servicemen. . 

The  Clinton  administra- 
tion -insists  that  the  evi- 
dence is  not  yet  conclusive, 
because  Republicans,  such 
as  Speaker  of  the  House 
Newt  Gingrich,  are  openly 
insisting  on  punitive  air- 
strikes  once  it  is. 

The  forum  at  which  the 
US.  Europeans  and  Japa- 
nese could  get  their  Iranian 
policies  together  is  the  <3-7 
summit  in  Denver,  which 
Boris' Yeltsin  will  title  year 
make  into  the  G-8,  Russia’s 
sales  of  arms  and  nuclear 
technology  to  Iran  wDI  be  a 
delicate  part  of  toe  agenda. 


o 


Hie  Co-op,  that  venerable  relic 
of  Victorian  self-help,  has 
never  seen  anything  quite  like 
It— ■ court  orders,  Internal 
warfare,  suspensions  and 
resignations,  secret  meetings 
and  private  detectives,  
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Every  winning  party  has  its. 
Black  Thursday — or  its 
Wobbly  Wednesday 


THE  ELECTION  7 


And  yet.  What  if  those  undecided 
or  hesitant  voters  are  simply 
looking  for  an  excuse...? 
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Tories  break  pain  barrier 


8 days  to  go 


Despite  the 
Conservatives’ 
divisions  on 
Europe,  the 
issue  has 
enabled  John 
Major  to  make 
the  running  in 
the  past  week 
and  finally 
carve  big 
inroads  into 
Labour’s  poll 
lead.  Michael 
White 

analyses  what 
Eurosceptics 
are  calling  The 
Battle  of 
Britain’ 
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OBODY  can  say 
Labour  was  not 
prepared  for  a 

■ sharp  tall  In  the 

huge  poll  lead 
over  the  Tories 
it  has  enjoyed  virtually  sinre 
the  summer  of  1994  when 
Tony  Blair  succeeded  John 
Smith  and  took  his  party  by 
the  scruff  of  its  neck. 

Spin  doctors  have  been  pre- 
dicting a closing  of  the  gap  fin- 
weeks  — and  did  so  again  yes- 
terday before  ICM’s  'polling 
samples  for  the  Guardian 
were  complete.  If  anything, 
the  slippage  is  overdue.  Even 
so,  rumour  of  today’s  poll  hit  i 
Labour’s  Vast  campaign. war 
roam  in  Millbanlc  'Tower  like 
an  unwelcome  ohm. 

Every  winning  party  has  Its 
Black  Thursday  or  its  Wobbly 
Wednesday,  as  Margaret 
Thatcher  did  in  1967  and  John 
Major  did  nine  days  before 
polling  day  in  1982  when  Neil 
Klnnock  took  a brief  7-point 
lead  in  one  poll.  Unless 
today's  ICM  findings  prefig- 
ure an  irreversible  collapse 
Tony  Blair  must  still  remain 
odds-on  favourite  to  enter 
Downing  Street  on  a “time  for 
a change”  tide.  Gallup's  rival 
rolling  poll  today  shows 
Labour’s  lead  at  51-30,  5 
points  up. 

What  Labour  strategists 
bad  not  banked  on  was  that 
Tory  turmoil  over  Europe, 
the  spectacle  of  junior  minis- 


Tony  Blair  yesterday  in  Luton,  where  John  Major  began  his  campaign,  on  the  day  the  poll  gap  between  them  narrowed  significantly  for  the  first  time 

J4****?  I lr  ~ , j Pointers  to  contrasting  poll  positions 
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ters  defying  John  Major  in 
their  manifesto  of  cabinet 
colleagues  bickering  on  TV, 
might  not  offend  voters  as 
much  as  similar  squabbles  in 
Labour’s  ranks  did  in  the 
1980s.  To  outsiders  the  Tory 
obsession  with  resistance  to 
the  single  European  currency 
might  look  as  introverted  as 
Labour  activists’  former  pas- 
sion for  unilateral  nuclear 
disarmament  "It  plays  with 
the  party;  but  not  with  the 
I voters,"  a pro-EU  Tory 
claimed  last  week.  But  what  if 
he  was  wrong? 

"Dissent  oyer  Europe’  is 
largely  discounted  already. 
People  aren’t  going  to  say, 
’Gosh,  Ken  dartre  is  taking  a 
slightly  different  view,’  ” one 
Downing  Street  adviser  said 
on  Sunday  as  the  Chancellor 
traded  differences  with 
Michael  Howard  on  TV.  “If 
we  get  through  the  pain  bar- 
rier we  wfil  start  to  win  cm 
this.”  predicted  a leading 
Euro-sceptic. 

GleefUl  over  the  Tory  in- 
fighting, Labour  had  argued 
otherwise.  But  even  the  Sun- 
day Hines’s  NOP  poll  to 
which  they  drew  media  atten- 
tion contained  a rafrred  mes- 
sage. Yes,  27  per  cent  of  voters 
were  less  likely  to  .vote  Tory 
because  of  their  divisions 
over  Europe,  against  8 per 
cent  who  were  more  likely.  \ 


grips 
floating  voters 
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Hie  way  the  wind  blows. . -Monday's  Guardian  front  page 


| But  for  an  ominous  62  per 
cent  it  nwite  no 
That  was  the  calculation  be- 
hind the  drive  to  get  Tory 
candidates  to  (jpnwm«>  the 
single  currency  in  their  mani- 
festos, with  Yorkshire  busi- 
nessman Paul  Sykes  offering 
the  incentive  of  a £1,000  elec- 
tion expenses  cheque  to  help 
them.  It  flushed  out  Angela 
Browning.  John  Horam  and 
200  others  to  Lib-Lab  delight 
But  the  crucial  synergy 
may  have  come  from  last 
Tuesday’s  page  one  editorial 
in  the  Daily  Mafl.  Entitled 
“The  Battle  of  Britain”,  it 
warned  against  the  cam- 


paign's “deafening  silence” 
over  vital  decisions  which  the 
winning  party  would  soon 
face  on  Europe.  By  coinci- 
dence, cowardice  or  conspir- 
acy, Mr  Major  launched  his 
own  Euro-initiative  at  party 
HQ  next  morning. 

At  first  it  sounded  even- 
handed.  By  npYf  morning  It 
was  Eurosceptic.  Campaign 
officials  at  Tory  HQ  are  virtu- 
ally Eurosceptic  to  a man. 
Jacques  Santer’s  clumsy  in- , 
tervention  in  the  debate  on 
Monday  prompted  them  to  or- 
chestrate a repeat 
performance. 

After  months  when  it  made  I 


NO  OPINION  poll  in  the 
history  -of  the  Guard- 
ian/I  CM  Index  poses  the 
question  of  the  polls’  con- 
trasting results  and  reli- 
ability more  dramatically 
than  today’s,  writes  Martin 
Kettle. 

ICM’s  latest  poll  was 
taken  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, based  on  interviews 
with  a random  sample  of 
1,004  adults  who  were  in- 
terviewed by  telephone  in 
all  parts  of  Britain.  The  in- 
terviews have  been 
weighted  to  the  demo- 


most  of  tiie  running  Labour’s 
tactics  suddenly  seemed 
slower  and  more  reactive. 
This  is  a campaign  which  had 
been  planned  down  to  the  last 
phoh>opportunity  and  five- 
point  action  plan  on  Peter 
Mandelson’s  election  grid. 
Being  “on  grid”  rather  than 
simply  “on  message”  had  be- 
come one  of  the  1997  cam- 
paign team’s  slogan.  “We’re 
on  grid,”  Mr  Mandelson’s  al- 
lies would  say. 

“Too  much  on  grid,"  mur- 
mered  critics  of  the  cam- 
paign's lack  erf  spontaneity, 
radicalism  or  passion.  “Tm 
told  Tony’s  going  to  lose  his 


graphic  profile  of  all 
adults.  The  poll  dramati- 
cally maintains  ICM’s  repu- 
tation as  the  polling  organi- 
sation which  shows  the 
closest  lead  between  the 
two  major  parties. 

Along  with  the  other  poll- 
ing organisations.  ICM  ex- 
tensively reviewed  its  tech- 
niques following  the  1992 
election.  It  now  reports 
both  unadjusted  findings 
and  an  adjusted  set  of  fig- 
ures which  ICM  believes 
are  a more  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  public  opinion. 


The  adjusted  figures  are  ob- 
tained by  taking  60  per  cent 
of  the  stated  1992  votes  of 
those  members  of  the 
sample  who  are  either 
“don’t  knows”  or  “wont 
says”  In  the  current  poll, 
adding  them  to  file  raw 
totals  of  those  who  have  de- 
clared a preference  in  the 
current  poll,  and  calculat- 
ing the  shares  for  the  vari- 
ous parties  on  that  basis. 
ICM  also  checks  the  repre- 
sentativeness of  the  cur- 
rent sample  by  analysis  of 
the  stated  past  votes. 


Good  day? 

The  Queen 

Would  still  reign 
in  an  independent 
Scotland,  SNP 
leader  Alex  Salmond 
revealed.  She  would 
be  Elizabeth  I,  Queen 
of  the  Scots — but 
only  when  in 
residence  in 
Scotland. 

Bad  day: 

Sir  Leon  Brlttan 

Euro  Commissioner 
took  on  thankless 
task  of  defending 
Jacques 
Santer 
from 
Tory 
flak 
— but 
John 
Major  renewed  the 
ferocious  onslaught. 

Thought  for 
the  day 

“No-one  has  been 
able  to  do  with  Britain 
what 
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temper  In  Stevenage  to  show 
passion,”  reporters  told  each 
other. 

Mr  Blair  made  a virtue  erf 
“positive  campaigning”  on 
his  plans  for  education, 
health,  economic  improve- 
ment, usually  leaving  it  to 
others  to  put  the  boot  into  Mr 
Major’s  record.  The  idea  was 
to  combine  reassurance, 
aimed  at  100,000  or  so  floating 
voters  in  79plus  key  margin- 
als, with  enough  radical  rhet- 
oric to  make  core  voters  feel 
it  was  worth  turning  out  too. 

“Time  for  a change,  but  not 
too  much,”  was  the  sublimi- 
nal message.  The  formula 


looked  set  to  deliver  an  his- 
toric victory  — and  can  still 
do  so. 

And  yet  What  if  those  un- 
decided or  hesitant  voters,  up 
to  30  per  cent  in  some  polls, 
are  simply  looking  for  an  ex- 
cuse. a flgleaf  behind  which 
to  retreat  from  their  oft-de- 
clared concern  to  improve  the 
NHS,  their  local  schools  and 
roads?  What  if  "Europe"  — 
rather  than  the  “tax”  or  “Kta- 
nock"  excuse  of  1992  — 
threatens  the  New  Labour 
project?  The  Mihbank  war 
room  has  often  said  it  has  sur- 
prises in  store.  Now  is  the 

timp  to  unleash  them. 


Joe  Bloggs 
suffers  a 
reversal 
in  the  pub 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

THE  Chancellor,  or 
Joe  Bloggs  as  Mr 
Major  calls  him.  went 
on  a pub  crawl  yester- 
day. He  kept  being  pestered 
about  Jacques  Santer. 

He  was  not  best  pleased. 
Nor  would  you  be.  You  want 
a couple  of  pints,  pins — to 
use  modern  pubspeak — 
generously  overfilled  sand- 
wiches served  with  a lavish 
garnish  on  thick  slabs  of 
oor  harvest-fresh  granary 
loaf,  and  what  you  get  are 
hafftot  hammering  on  about 

a bureaucrat  who,  even  by. 

the  high  standards  of  Lux- 
embourg!  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly annoying. 

What  Mr  Clarke  does  in 
response  is.  as  the  Ameri- 
cans say,  to  assume  the  po-  i 

sition,  or  rather  assume  two 

positions.  The  first  is  physi- 
cal. The  Hush  Puppies  are 
pointed  outwards,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  while 
the  left  hand  hitches  up  the 
trousers,  with  the  result 

that  slightly  less  of  the 
Chancellor  is  hanging  over 
the  sides. 

Theotber  position  is  the 
agreed  one  on  M Santer.  He 
is  (and  I paraphrase) 
merely  speaking  for  the 
European  Commission, 

which  has  its  own  agenda. 

Ministers  will  make  the  de- 


cisions «Tiif  as  long  as  there 
is  a Tory  government  here 
nothing  important  will  be 
surrendered.  The  feet  that 
nearly  all  the  other  member 
states  agree  with  M Santer 
is  not  mentioned.  The  com- 
Ing  Amsterdam  summit  Is  a 
“non-event”  atrwMch  noth- 
ing of  real  significance  is 
likely  to  be  decided. 

But,  someone  points  out, 
does  Michael  Howard  not 
■suggest  that  the  summit  is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  sover- 
eignty? “There  will  be  wry 
Important  issues  raised  at 
Amsterdam,  and  we  have 
no  intention  of  supporting  - 
the  commission  agenda [Jac- 
ques Santer  set  out.”  - 

Only  an  old  pro  tike  Ken  . 
could  reverse  himself  twice 

in  the  same  sentence  whfle 
saying  almost  nothing  at ' 
alL  It  is  a magnificent 

display. 

Next  he  tried  to  change  . 
the  subject.  He  tried  tobacco 
taxes,  then  he  tried  the  Cate  | 
ofBrighton  Football  Club. 

In  a moment  of  desperation 
he  even  tried  to  discuss  the 
economy,  but  every  time  he 
was  dragged  back  to 

Europe. 

He  was  supping  in  Craw- 
ley, the  boom  town  that 
serves  Gatwick  Airport 

The  great  skill  In  Crawley  is 
taking  lovely  old  buildings 
and  turning  them  Into 
theme  pubs. 

At  the  Gatwick  Manor  we 
learned  that  parts  of  the 
reception  area  appeared  in 
the  Domesday  Book,  mak- 
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we 
have 
done 
in  the 
last  18 
years. 
We 
rebuilt 
it  in 
1979 

to  what  it  is  now.” — 
Baroness  Thatcher. 

Gaffe  of  the  day 

John  Major  cheerfully 
toured  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  BSkyB 
subscriber  centre  f n 
Dunfermline, 
seemingly  unaware 
the  media  baron  now 
supports  Labour. 

Claim  of  the  day 

Hope-Vere  Anderson, 
Toiy  candidate  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland, 
suffered  a few 
gremlins  in  his 
election  leaflet.  It 
claimed  he  would 
“force  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  British 
people  out  of  work 
and  completely  ruin 
the  entire  local 
economies.” 

Drivers  of  the  day 
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inglt  possibly  the  only  air- 
port hotel  to  be  found  there. 
Mr  Clarke  was  given  a pint 
and  the  photographers  were 
berserk.  “Newspaper  li- 
braries must  have  hundreds 
of  pictures  of  me  with  a 
pint,”  he  said.  But  success- 
ful politicians  all  have  a _ 
natural  setting:  John  Mayor 
in  a Little  Chet  Mrs 
Thatcher  in  a tank.  Ann 
Widdecombe  rising  from  a 


coffin.  Even  ifMr  Clarke 
admitted  that  what  he 
really  wanted  was  a glass  of 
Ghardonnay,  he  would  not 

be  allowed  it. 

A red-feced  man  with  a 
moustache  had  been  can- 
vassing for  the  Tories.  “Yon 
ran  the  only  department  we 
can  hold  our  beads  up 
about”  he  said. 

“Ah  well,  you  see,  it’s  as 
President  Clinton  said,  Tt’s 


the  economy,  stupid,’  butl 
say.  Tf  s the  economy, 
clever!’  Whoops!” 

The  last  word  as  we 
crashed  into  members  of  the 
public,  most  of  whom  the 
Chancellor  seemed  anxious 
to  avoid.  It  is  a myth  be- 
lieved by  many  politicians 
that  ordinary  people  do  not 
want  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  likes  of  them.  In  feet, 
most  people  would  be  de- 


lighted to  go  home  and  say 
they  had  met  someone  so 
famous  and  of  course  they 
chatted  happily  away. 

He  fretted  gently  about 
Gordon  Brown.  “It’s  all 
very  well  to  refurbish  a pnb 
but  they’ve  tried  to  refur- 
bish a whole  party You 

know  if  he  wants  Ken 
Clarice’s  economic  policy  he 
doesn’t  want  to  be  saddled 
with  all  those  Old  Labour 


backbenchers  and  the  en- 
tire trades  union 
movement.” 

As  ever,  he  sounded  sym- 
pathetic. Brown  and  Clarke 
have  been  arguing  like  two 
curmudgeonly  old  jossers 
for  ages  now.  If  Labour 
wins  next  week  it  will  be 
hard  to  resist  the  feeling 
that  all  that  will  have  hap- 
pened is  that  they  ha  ve 
swapped  stools  in  the  bar. 


Car  colour  determines 
how  you  vote, 
according  to  the 
Retail  Motor  industry 
Federation.  Tory 
Kensington  and 
Chelsea  has  9 per 
cent  more  blue  cars, 
while  Labour 
Mexborough  has  6 
percent  more  red. 

No  figures  were 
available  for 
purple  cars. 

Siena  driver 
of  the  day 

Target  voter  Stan 
Smith,  64,  driver  of 
maroon  Sierra, 
reg  J408  GGX,  is 
“voting  Conservative 
because! 
always  have.” 

Andrew Cuff 
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Over  the  last  four  years,  recorded 
crime  has  fallen  by  10  per  cent. 
That’s  over  half  a million  fewer 


The  Tories  have  no  new  policies 
to  tackle  offending  — just 
recycled  policies  or  proposals 


crimes.  Half  a million  fewer  victims  stolen  from  Labour 


Michael  Howard 


Jackstraw 


Howard 


plays 


cnme 


card 


Rebecca  Smtthers 
Political  Cocfpondcwt 


Action  plan 


THE  Tories  yester- 
day launched  a bold 
pledge  to  cut  crime 
by  a farther  10  per 
cent  in  a bid  to 
show  up  Labour  as  being 
“soft"  on  criminals. 

They  also  accused  Labour 
and  the  Lib  Hems  of  being 
"partners  in  crime”,  and  of 
wrecking  government  propos- 
als for  minimum  sentences 
for  persistent  burglars  and 
drug  dealers  in  the  last 
parliament. 

John  Major  and  Home  Sec- 
retary Michael  Howard  set 
out  the  target,  to  be  met  over 
the  next  parliament  through  a 
five-point  plan  of  action.  The 
measures  include  tough  mini- 
mum sentences  for  persistent 
and  dangerous  criminals,  and 
faster  justice  which  would  see 
criminals  in  court  the  day 
after  they  are  charged. 

Despite  Labour’s  claims 
that  crime  risen  nrulwr 
the  Tories,  while  resources  to 
tackle  it,  such  as  policing, 
have  been  cut  Mr  Major  in- 
sisted that  the  Tories’  record 
was  good. 

“Over  the  last  four  years, 
recorded  crime  has  fallen  by 
10  per  cent"  he  said.  "That’s 
over  half  a million  {fewer 
crimes. 

“Half  a million  fewer  vic- 
tims. The  largest  foil  in  any 
major  European  country,  and 
the  largest  foil  in  Britain 
since  records  began**. 

He  claimed  it  was  “no  acd-  j 
dent”,  but  due  to  the  Conser- 


□ To  cat  crime  rates  by 
10  per  cent  over  the 
next  five  years 

□ More  technology, 
including  computerised 
records  of  fingerprints 
and  criminal  files 

□ £75  million  for  more 
CCTV  cameras 

□ Faster  justice 
including  action  on. 
juvenile  crime 

□ ’Tnngti  minimum  . 
prison  sentences 


vatives’  crime  policy,  includ- 
ing new  police  powers  to 
search  for  evidence,  more 
resources  and  new  technol- 
ogy coupled  wife  changes  in 
the  law  to  stop  criminals 
evading  conviction  by  bMfog 
behind  the  right  of  silence. 

Mr  Howard  admitted  the 
target  was  “a  formidable 
one",  but  said  the  Tories 
would  carry  it  out  with  hie 
help  of  the  police.  He  said 
Labour  had  felled  to  promise 
a single  extra  police  officer, 
or  a single  extra  security- 
camera.  ' 

“Britain  can’t  taka  the  risk 
of  a Labour  government 
which  tallcs  tough,  but  acts 
soft  - - 

“Labour  is  soft  on  crimi- 
nals. Only  the  Conservative 
Party  can  truly  be  trusted  to 
take  the  tough  action  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public”.  ■ 

Shadow  home  secretary 


Michael  Howard  sets  out  die  five-point  plan  to  cut  crime  by  a further  10  per  cent 
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Jack  Straw  said  the  an- 
nouncement showed  “the 
bankruptcy”  of  the  Tories’ 
policies  on  crime.  “There  are 
no  new  policies  to  tackle  of- 
fending — just  recycled  poli- 
cies or  proposals  stolen  from 
Labour. 

“Hoping  that  crime  win  foil 
is  no  substitute  for  effective 
measures  to  fight  crime  and 
disorder”. 

Since  1979,  recorded  crime 
had  doubled  while  violent 
crime  had  almost  trebled. 


Labour  had  already  an- 
nounced plans  to  establish, 
firm,  local  targets  to  reduce 
crime. 

Alan  Beith,  the  Lib  Denis' 
deputy  leader,  said-  "Michael 
Howard  talks  like  a tough  cop 
but  the  Tories  have  been'  a 
soft  touch  for  the  criminal. 
They  are  more  interested  in 
sounding  tough  than  prevent- 
ing crime.  “They  have  de- 
voted too  little  time  and  effort 
to  crime  prevention”.  Earlier, 
Sir  Stephen  Tnmim,  the  for- 


mer chief  inspector  of  pris- 
ons. had  endorsed  the  Liberal 
Democrats’  policies  on  crime 
as  a sensible  package. 

Sir  Stephen  said:  “You  cant 
make  policy  by  springing 
some  secret  plan  10  days  be- 
fore an  election.  You  need  to 
consult.  You  need  to  have  a 
white  papa-  and  so  on  if 
you’re  going  to  make  serious 
changes  in  criminal  policy." 

Paul  Cavadino,  chairman  of 
the  Penal  Affairs  Consortium, 
said:  “Measuring  success  in 


crime  policy  by  an  arbitrarily 
selected  reduction  in 
recorded  crime  is  a danger- 
ous gimmick. 

“Recorded  crime  figures  do 
not  always  reflect  real  trends. 
For  example,  they  can  foil  be- 
cause df»mpnil1«w»rt  yirtimR-nn 
longer  see  any  point  In  report- 
ing offences  to  the  police.” 

The  Home  Office’s  British 
Crime  Survey  shows  that 
such  a foil  in  reporting  ac- 
counts for  part  of  the  recent 
drop  in  recorded  crime.” 
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Labour  urges 
‘self-control’ 
from  unions 


Seumas  Rfflne 
Labour  Editor 


THE  shadow  Scottish  sec- 
retary, George  Robert- 
son, delivered  a stem 
warning  to  the  trade  unions 
yesterday  against  encourag- 
ing inflated  expectations, 
“fantasy  economics  and  Dis- 
neyland public  spending 
promises". 

Speaking-  to  delegates  on 
the  final  day  of  the  centenary 
Scottish  Trade  union  Con- 
gress in  Glasgow,  Mr  Robert- 
son said  the  Conservatives’ 
“bogus  scaremongering” 
about  the  trade  unions  would 
only  be  exposed  if  there  was 
"self-discipline  and  control” 
an  the  union  side. 

In  response  to  the  radical 
policy  programme  backed  by 
the  STUC  this  week,  Mr 
Robertson  declared:  “There 
can  be  no  recess  from  reality. 
No  magic  carpet  of  unrealis- 
tic wish-lists  flying  to  days 
long  gone”.  . 

Even  more  aggressive  was 
Mr  Robertson's  apparent 
riposte  to  John  Edmonds,  the 
GMB  general  union  leader, 
who,  on  Monday,  revealed  he 
had  been  pressured  by  the 
Labour  leadership  not  to  at- 
tend foe  congress  and  called  on. 
the  party  to  "break  the  shack- 
les” of  Tory  spending  plans.  . 

"Let's  leave  the  fantasy  eco- 
nomics and  Disneyland  pub- 1 
lie  spending  promises  to  the 
Nationalists”,  the  shadow 
Scottish  Secretary  said  yes-  j 
terday.  “Let  them,  alone  be ! 
the  pedlars  of  fiscal  deceit  If 
there  is  an  inflation  of  expec- 
tations of  what  can  be  done  | 
and  should  be  done,  and.  if  I 
there  are  unreasonable  and , 
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Simply  add  Mercury  SmartCall  to  your  home  phone. 
Then  subtract  20  - 36%  off  BT  s basic  rates  for  every 
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against  BT’s  basic  rate.  You  can  also  male*  savings  on  rail* 
you  make  to  mobile  phones.  , 


You  keep  your  phone,  your  number  and  your  BT  line. 
You  simply  pay  a quarterly  fee  of  £5.75  (inc.  VAT),  then 
choose  which  calk  to  make  over  Mercury  and  which  to 


make  over  BT. 


For  example,  use  SmartCall  for  a five  minute  economy 
or  weekend  call  to  France  or  Germany  and  you’ll  save  26% 


In  addition,  you  will  get  another  5%  off  the  five  national 
or  international  numbers  you've  spent  most  on  that  quarter, 
So  why  not  multiply  your  options?  To  get  the  figures  for 
your  home  phone  bill, 

FreeCall  0500  500  366 

quoting  ref;  RSGDNSD 

Mercury  SmartCall. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a genius  to  see  how  much  you’ll  save. 


unfulfiUable  demands,-  then, 
the  beneficiaries  win  only  be 
those  who  want  to  hold  back 
the  tide”. 

In  a sharp  twist  to  Tony 
Blair's  much-repeated  slogan 
of  “fairness  not  favours”,  Mr 
Robertson  said  Labour  had  no 

j^itertHnn  nf  rpplgrHng  tVurnaor- 

vative  cronyism  with  “crony- 
isms  of  any  other  kind”. 

Although  Mr  Robertson 
was  given  a polite-  — if 
restrained  — reception,  Scot- 
tish union  leaders  reacted  to 
his  calculated  outburst  with 
dismay. 

Campbell  Christie,  the 
STUC  general  secretary,  said 
afterwards:  “It  is  Ill-advised 
and  unwise  for  any  govern- 
ment to  say  they  will  not  lis- 
ten to  what  people  have  to 
say.  That  was  Mrs  Thatcher’s 
downfall.  People  close  to  her 
were  frightened  of  telling  her 
what  was  really  the  case.  It  is 
very  important  that  others  do- 
not  fall  into  the  trap”. 

Another  leading  Scottish 
trade  unionist,  Sandy  Boyle, 
of  the  STUC  General  Council 
and  senior  Scottish  official  of 


the  banking  union,  BEFU, 
said:  "I  do  not  believe  that 


anything  that  has  come  out  of 
the  STUC  this  week  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  fantasy  or 
Disneyland.  It’s  practical 
politics". 

Among  the  goals  or  policies 
backed  by  the  STUC  this 
week  were  full  employment,  a 
timetable  to  renationalise 
rail,  a legal  right  to  take  soli- 
darity or  “secondary"  indus- 
trial action,  opposition  to  pri- 
vatisation and '.  the  private 
finance  initiative  and  a mini- 
mum wage  of  half  male  me- 
dian mmingn  — currently 
arotmd£4.42. 
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Britain  United 
will  never  be 
defeated,  once 


9 


manager 


Campaign 

Day 


Stuart  Millar 


WITH  the  end  in  sight, 
there  came  the  first 

signs  yesterday  that 
the  election  campaign  was 
taking  its  toll  an  the  fourth 
estate.  In  place  of  their 
trademark  dogged  determi- 
nation, the  nation’s  media 
revelled  in  a Jolly  mood  of 
old-fashioned  Laddism. 

The  event  was  Labour's 
morning  conference  at 
Westminster,  an  affair 
noted  more  for  its  sobriety 
than  its  potential  for  the  oc- 
casional doable  entendre. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  contin- 
ual early 
rises  and  the 
mayhem 
which  ac- 
company • 
this  daily 
ritual,  but 
when 
shadow 
chancellor 
Gordon 
Brown  inad- 
vertantly de- 
scribed a company  called 
System  Simulation  as  Sys- 
tem Stimulation,  the  bout  of 
uncontrollable,  schoolboy 
sniggering  which  engulfed 
the  room  wonld  have  made 
Jim  Davidson  proud. 

From  there,  things  deteri- 
orated. Tony  Blair,  demon-  • 
strafihg  that takerring  abil- 
ity to  press  all  the  right 
buttons  on  his  audiences,  de- 

ddedtoswappoliticalgravi- 
tas  for  football  metaphor.  “If 
a football  team  slide  to  2lst 
in  the  league,  the  manager  ' 
gets  the  sack, "he  said  before 
somewhat  labouring  the - 
paint.  ’‘The  British  people 
are  the  board  ofBrttaJn 
United.  They  should  sack  the 
manager  on  May  land  get  in 
a new  team  with  new  ideas, 
new  policies  and  a fresh 
start” 

This  tortuous  sporting 
rhetoric  had  barely  left  his 
lips  when  suggestions 
began  rolling  in  for  the  first 
anthem  for  the  New  Labour 
terraces,  purple-bedecked 
of  course.  Best  of  all  was  . 
Lord  McNally’s  90s  adapta- 
tion of  an  old  Labour 
favourite  which  now  goes: 

“The  people’s  flag's  no 
longer  red/  The  colour  pur- 
ple flies  instead/  A neu- 
tered bulldog  now  holds 
sway/  With  policies  chang- 
ing day  by  day.”  Later,  the 
tactic  back- 
fired slightly 
when  Mr 
Blair  found 
himself  em- 
broiled in  a 
mini-sport- 
ing row.  Ani- 
mal rights 
campaigners 
accused  him 
of  selling  out 
the  humble 
hare  by  going  soft  on  the 
party's  opposition  to  blood 
sports.  They  claim  that  an  a 
visit  to  the  North-west, 

! home  ofthe  Waterloo  Cup 

hare  coursing  event,  he  sug- 
gested thfa  particular  gory 
pursuit  wonld  not  be  in- 
cluded in  Labour's  promise 
to  offer  MPs  a free  vote  on 
hunting  with  hounds.  Pro- 
hunt groups  also  seized  on 
the  remarks  with  glee,  but 
Blair  assistants  insist  that 
the  policy  has  not  changed. 

Meanwhile,  a former  Brit- 
ain Uiiitedbc^unceremQn- 
ially  dumped  in  a boardroom 
coup,  was  visiting  Frontier- 
land  Theme  park  in  More- 
cambe.  like  Graham  Taylor, 
who  neverknew  when  to  let 
go  either.  Baroness  Thatcher 
harked  bade  to  campaigns 
tong  passed:  “If  that 
Thatcher  legacy  ends,  Brit-  - 
aln  goesdown.lt  was  we  who 
put  it  right.” 

The  park  was  opened 
specially  for  her  visit,  af- 
fording the  former  prime 
minister  the  opportunity  to  ; 
meet  its  mascot.  Frontier 

Fred,  and  to  officially  name 
a new  carousel  horse  “Mag-  ; 
gift”.  Declining  a ride  on  the  I 
El  Paso  train  ride,  she  then  1 
joined  the  parks  managing 
director  for  lunch  in  the 
presriently- titled  Crazy 
Horse  saloon. 

Not  so  for  away,  in  an- 
other frontier  town  known 
round  those  parts  as  Tat- 
too, anti-corruption  candi- 
date Martin  Bell  wasset- 
ting  his  stall  against 
gambling.  The  former  BBC 


journalist  who  is  taking  on 
local  bad  boy,  Tory  Nell 
Hamilton,  decided  against 
placing  a £500  charity  bet 
on  himself  to  win  the  seat 
because  the  money  was 
being  donated  by  Lad- 
brokes. “We  only  accept  do- 
nations of  up  to  £100  and 
anyway  we  are  on  a very 
tight  election  campaign 
budget,  so  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  place  the  bet  our- 
selves,” explained  a side- 
kick.  Undeterred,  the 
botdtie,  (local  slogan:  Ham- 
ilton vs  Bell— Ladbrokes 
are  taktogcash),  has  put 
£1.000  on  Mr  Bell  to  win. 

Whichever  candidate 
loses  this  contest  will  still 
have  the  opportunity  to 
reside  at  No  10,  albeit  tem- 
porarily. The  four-star  Et- 
tington  Park  hoteL  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, has 
splashed  out  £70,000 to 
transform  a corridor  Into 
Downing  Street 
Complete  with  roams 
number  10  and  11.  the  corri- 
dor includes  tiie  trademark 
front  doors,  flagstone  stops 
and  the  famous  Georgian 
lamp:  “We  have  had  about  20' 
people  alreadybopkingin," 
said  aspokeflman.“Not  sur- 
prising everybody  wants 
to  be  the  Prime  Minister  and 
nobody  wants  to-be  the 

Chancellor.”  T^rfngramti- 
dates  will  be  given  a 20  per 
cent  discount  on  their  MIL 
Bythe  afternoon— or 
second  half,  inNew  Labour 
parlance — sporting  en- 
deavour had  receded  as  the 
constitatUmalfabrlcofthe 
united  Kingdom  showed  *-  - 
new  rignsof  secessionist 
strain.  Ona  trip  to  the  Isle* 
ofWight,  Paddy  Ashdown 
landed  in  the  middle  of  a 
storm  over  the  island’s  In- 
dependence. ..  . . 

Mr  Ashdown 
pointed  out 
it  was  not 
party  policy. 

Unfortu- 
nately, the 
cries  for  self- 
government 
were  being 
led  by  Mor- 
ris Barton, 
leader  of  foe 
Lib  Dem-controlled  council. 
Mr  Barton,  ^ who  renewed 
his  call  for  devolution  as  Mr 
Ashdown’s  helicopter 
touched  down,  could  barely 
contain  bis  anger  at  bis 
party  leader's  perceived  be- 
trayaL  Pointing  to  a Mori 
poll  last  year  which 
revealed  75  per  cent  of  is- 
landers want  a referendum 
on  the  issue,  Mr  Barton 
filmed:  “That  is  totally 
against  our  Interests  be- 
cause we  are  not  getting 
anything  out  of  our 
relationship  with  central 
government  at  alL” 

The  dramatic  impact  of 
the  constitutional  debate  on 
far-flung  comers  ofthe  UK 
was  foreshadowed  at  break- 
fast time  when  Alex  Sal- 
mond  was  confronted  with 
an  Orcadian  caller  on  BBC's 
Election  Call. 

. He  pointed  out  that  the 
Scot  Nat  leader's  commit- 
ment to  self-determination 
logically  meant  be  would 
support  secession  for  Ork- 
ney, or  even  the  islands*  af- 
filiation to  Norway.  Hesi-  > 
taring  only  slightly,  Mr 
Salmond  replied:  "The 
rights  we  claim  for  Scotland 
are  those  of  a nation  and 
national  self-determina- 
tion. But  we  do  offer  greater 
autonomy  for  the  Northern 
Isles.”  With  all  eyes  on  Scot- 
land, the 

Prime  Minis- 
ter and  his 
wife- 
dressed  defi- 
antly in 
socialist  pur- 
ple tartan — 
enjoyed a 

trip  north  of 

the  border  to 
visit  the 
Dunferm- 
tine-based  subscriber  man- 
agement centre  of  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  BSkyB.  Mr 
Major  chatted  with  Carol  ■ 
Stoddart,  an  administrator 
who,  given  her 1992  voting 
record,  maybe  afair bet  to 
back  the  Conservatives.  “I 
voted  for  the  Green  Party  be- 
cause  I fait  sorry  for  them." 

As  the  day  closed,  there 
was  more  good  news  for  the 
Prime  Minister.  Bucking  a 
two-yearoldtrend.lt 
emerged  yesterday  that  an 

(pinion  poll  gives  him  a ..  .. 
whopping  lead.  The  bad 
news  is  that  it  was  based  an 
the  colours  users  ofthe 
Mini’s  official  web  site  chose 

for  their  customised  designs. 
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/I  have  never  known  the  public  so 
apathetic  and  disenchanted.  Major 
has  done  a terrible  disservice 
with  such  a long  campaign 

Paddy  Ashdown 


THE  ELECTION  9 


to  I 
his 


The  Tory  candidate  said  they 
would  abolish  homework  and  put 
-chiLcibenefit  into  the  child’s  bank 
account.  That  was  just  a lie 

Emma  Swann,  mock  election  candidate 
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ON  THE  ROAD/This  election 
could  be  bad  for  the  Lib  Dems.  It 
could  be  the  end  for  Ashdown. 

Kamal  Ahmed  reports 


A defensive  Ashdown  daring  his  Panorama  grilling  on  Monday  night,  his  most  uncomfortable  28  minutes  during  the  ™»™paipn 


IN  A CRAMPED  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  the 
BBC’s  Westminster  bead- 
quarters,  Paddy  Ash- 
down finally  broke  the 
silence.  “Right."  He 
leaned  on  his  briefcase  and 
; snapped  the  brass  clasps  shut 
“Right." 

He  paused  and  stared  at  the 
floor.  Nearby  the  cheese  and 
salad  baguettes  were- going- 
stale  and  the  wine  sat  un- 
drunk.  He  walked  over  to  the 
buffet  “Could  Z have  a glass?" 
He  needed  it 

It  was.  Monday  night  end 
Ashdown-  had  Just  had  the 
most  uncomfortable  28  min- 
utes of  his  campaign.  Defen- 
sive, irritable  and  showing 
signs  of  exasperation,  his 
Panorama  interview  with 
David  Dimbleby  had  not  gone 
wen.  “Two  Mis  and  a submis- 
sion," said  Ian  Wright  head 
of  press  relations,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  enliven  die  atmo- 1 
sphere.  Nobody  laughed. 

Earlier  that  day  Ashdown 
received  a briefing  paper 
from  his  office  in  Cowley 
Street  Officials  warned  the 
Liberal  Democrat  leader  that 
he  was  spending  too  much 
time  on  party  strategy  and 
not  enough  time  on  the  key 
policies.  Maybe  Panorama 
would  give  him  a chance  to 
put  that  right 

"Remember  the  message," 
the  briefing  paper  said,  before 
detailing  the  four  areas  to 
push,  push  and  push  again. 

Point  1:  everybody  knows 
you  cannot  get  something  for 
nothing.  Point  2:  the  Liberal 
Democrats  are  the  only  ones 
who  will  do  something  for 
your  hospital  and  school. 
Point  3:  only  hy  spending 
more  money  will  the  country 
achieve  smaller  class  sizes 
and  shorter  waiting  lists. 
Point  4:  when  asked  about 
Europe,  remember  one  thing 
— I referendum,  referendum, 
referendum.  The  office  bad 
stqck  an  exclamation  mark  in 
to  emphasise  their  concerns. 

& the  cosy  atmosphere  of 
vidts  to  seaside  towns  and 
fanning  communities  it  is 
e$y  enough  to  get  such  mes- 
ss^es  across.  Shake  that 
h*2d,  smile  that  «mfle  and 
dtoatch  those  soft  questions 
So  how  will  the  Liberal 
make  the  difler- 
to  the  furthest 

such  situations  Ashdown 
ble,  fun  even.  But  Mon- 
nlght  was  different, 
on  tax  plans  and  the 


retreat  from  1992 policy  pram-  On  the  double-decker  coach  tant  they  have  not  bothered  to 
lses  on  pensions  and  federal-  Ashdown  lives  in  a little  send  a Journalist  at  alL  For 
ism,  his  footing,  so  sure  in  screened-off  section,  upstairs  the  visit  to  Chard,  a one-street 
Cornish  villages  and  Somer-  at  the  back.  There  are  none  of  Somerset  town  near  Yeovil  — 
set  church  halls,  floundered,  the  computer  terminals  and  Ashdown’s  heartland  — 
Halfway  through  the  pro-  electronic  wizardry  of  the  Wright  had  the  bright  idea . 
gramme,  as  his  voice  rose  in  other  battle  buses  — Ash-  that  the  only  way  that  Ash- 
irritation,  he  called  Dimbleby  down  keeps  in  touch  with  the  down  was  going  to  get  his  ft»™»  I 
’Thilip” . Who?  outside  world  by  way  of  a in  the  Daily  Mirror  was  by  ' 


'Thilip”.  Who?  outside  world  by  w 

“I  don’t  know  why  they  hand-held  computer, 
spent  so  long  on  -our.  1902  , Every  time  the  bus 


stunting  a picture  of  him 


spent  so  long  on  -our.  1992  Every  time  the  bus  bounces  reading  the  newspaper  to 
manifesto,"  one  Liberal  Dezn1  over  yet  another  country  lane  those  gathered  at  the  health 
ocrat  aide  said  after  the  pro-  pothole  there  is  a danger  that  question  and  answer  session 
gramme.  He  had  sat  through  Ashdown  will  be  dumped  off  in  the  Gufldhafl.  Great  idea, 
much  of  the  preceding  80  min-  his  seat  and  onto  the  floor,  the  Mirror  journalist  «aiij 
utes  with  his  fingers  rubbing  Studious  calm  is  difFicnit  as  Wang  on  a minute,  we  don’t 
at  his  forehead.  It  might  be  the  bus  pitches  and  yaws. . have  a photographer  here, 
unkind  to  say  he  had  his  head  “For  the  last  week  there  will  A freelance  was  found  and  a 

In  his  hands.  But  only  a little,  certainly  be  a change  of  pace,”  picture  taken.  It  dutifully  ap- 
Monday  night  revealed  one  Ashdown  says,  referring  not  to  peered,  only  to  be  over- 
thing.  This  election  is  as  !m-  the  coach  but  to  the  attempts  shadowed  by  a bigger  picture 
portant  for  Jeremy  John  Dur-  to  keep  up  campaign  momen-  of  Blair  reading  the  same 
ham  Ashdown  as  it  is  for  turn.  “You  . will  see  bigger  paper.  "That’s  Alastalr  Camp- 
Major  or  Blair.  On  less  events,  more  enthusiastic  bell  160,  Ian  Wright  1,"  said 


Hang  cm  a minute,  we  don’t 
have  a photographer  here. 

A freelance  was  found  and  a 
picture  taken.  It  dutifully  ap- 


Major  or  Blair.  On  less  events,  more  enthusiastic 
guarded  occasions  over  a beer  events-"  He  pauses,  before  add 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cam-  ing  quickly.  “No  triumpha- 
paign  officials  admitted  that  llsxn,  but  more  enthusiasm.” 
Just  keeping  their  26  seats  The  problem  far  Ashdown 


one  official  ruefully. 

“The  coverage  we  get  is  a 
bit  like  the  curate’s  egg,  some 
good,  same  bad,”  Ashdown 


Just  keeping  their  26  seats  The  problem  far  Ashdown  good,  some  bad,”  Ashdown 
could  be  seen  as  a success,  is  that  in  1992  the  Lib  Dems  said.  "I  have  read  the  media 
What  if  they  lost  some  seats  had  a realistic  hope  of  holding  monitoring  report  every  day 


in  the  squeeze 
between 
Labour  and 
Conservatives? 
Talk  of  win- 
ning over  80 
seats  has  been 
banned. 

The  Lib  Dem 
ratings  remain 
stubbornly 
fixed  in  the 
upper  teens 
and  as  yet 


Touring  the  country  it  is 
easy  to  get  the  message 
across.  But  pushed  on 
tax  and  policy  retreats, 
Ashdown  floundered 


and  most  of  them  say  we  have 
not  got  the  coverage  we  are 
entitled  to-  I am  sure  the 
party  should  complain.” 

And  so  the  gams  continues. 
The  game  of  saying  that  the 
Liberal  Democrat  tax  rises  will 
only  cost  43p  far  each  person. 
When  it  will  actually  cost  a per- 
son on  average  earnings  EL23; 
the  game  of  saying  that  Ash- 
down is  fighting  ejection  to 
win,  not  get  80  seats;  the  game 
of  promising  a pupil  at  Stfflb- 


there  has  been  none  of  the  the  balance  of  power  between  Ians  primary  school,  near 
surge  the  party  is  relying  on.  Labour  and  the  Conserva-  Truro,  that  under  the  Liberal 
This  election  could  he  very  fives.  Now,  with  a significant  Democrats  the  school’s  books 
bad  for  the  Conservatives.  It  Labour  win  appearing  more  and  equipment  budget  would 
could  also  be  very  bad  for  the  and  more  likely,  the  Lib  Dems  increase  four-fold  from  £4.000  a 
liberal  Democrats.  are  struggling  to  get  them-  year  to  £16,000. 

And  if  it’s  very  bad  far  the  selves  heard.  Visiting  a hospi-  The  answer  was  good 


Liberal  Democrats,'  it  Is  the 
end  for  Ashdown. 

“Yon  take  your  life  in  your 


tal  loses  its  pizazz  when  it  is  enough  for  the  eight-year-old 


the  10th  visit  that  week. 


child  who  stm  lives  in  a 


“I  have  never  known  a pub-  world  of  paints  and  “What 


hands  back  here."  Ashdown  lie  In  such  an  apathetic  and  can  we  do  today?"  posters. 


h«g  rediscovered  his  delfbeir-  disenchanted  mood,’*  Asb- 
ately  relaxed  mode,  feet  up  in  down  says.  “Major  has  done  a 


But  when  Dimbleby  asked 
about  It  six  hours  later,  Ash- 


his  office  on  the  battlebus.  It  terrible  disservice  with  such  down  said  that  be  had  told  the 


is  Monday  afternoon  and  the  a long  campaign."  headteacher  of  the  same 

Liberal  Democrat  coach  is  It  is  a disservice  that  la  af-  school  that  books  and  eqttip- 
lurching  through  CornwaJL  fecting  the  Liberal  Democrats  meat  budget  would  only  be 
It  will  be  back  there  next  worse  than  most  doubled  under  the  Lib  Dems. 

week  as  the  Lib  Dems  concen-  For  Ashdown  there  is  no  Oh  well,  he  win  probably 
trate  their  efforts  on  the  50  scrum  of  Journalists  and  pho-  never  see  that  little  boy  again, 
seats  they  are  either  defend-  tograpbers  hanging  an  to  his  He  professes  to  enjoy  it  — 
ing  or  have  a chance  of  every  word.  On  his  visit  to  the  early  starts,  the  endless 


winning.  Helston  In  Cornwall  the  ac-  welcomes  and  farewells. 

Yesterday  the  -campaign  companying  media  pack  dis-  “What  I enjoy  is  that  I am 
went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  fifth  appeared  into  the  pub  for  a one  of  three  people,  all  men 
In  their  list  of  target  seats,  pint  of  beer  followed  by  a unfortunately,  who  have  this 
where  they  need  a 1 per  cent  search  for  the  best  Cornish  absolutely  unique  privilege  to 
swing  to  win.  With  limited  pasties  in  town.  The  -Dally  stand  up  for  your  country  and 
resources  this  is  Ashdown's  Mail,  the  Sun  and  the  Daily  say  this  Is  the  way  it  should 
ramnnign  strategy.  Go  there.  Express  have  thought  Ash-  go.”  And  how  does  he  relax? 
go  bade,  go  back  again.  down's  campaign  so  impor-  “There  Is  only  one  way  you 


^ t 


vs,'  " . '.'heMO' 


....  . week  von  will  see  bigger  The  Lib  Dem  leader  tangling  with  a ferret  while  visiting 

JSth  Stithians school, Cornwall  p**^™**™-™. 


relax  during  an  election  cam- 
paign. Sleep." 

In.  SaltaSh.  the  first  town 
across  the  border  between 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Ash- 
down meets  Emma  Swann,  17, 
the  Liberal  Democrat  candi- 1 
date  in  Saliasb  Community  | 
School’s  mock  general 
election. 

Even  here  there  are  dirty 
tricks,  the  type  of  thing  that 
makes  Ashdown  wrinkle  up 
his  nose  in  distaste. 

“The  Conservative  candi- 
date asked  how  many  people 
would  vote  for  him  and  when 
nobody  put  their  hand  up  he 
said  that  the  Tories  would 


abolish  homework  and  put 
child  benefit  straight  into  the 
child's  bank  account,"  Emma 
said.  “That  was  just  a lie.  And 
we  don't  do  that" 

Ashdown  laughs  at  the  fun 
of  it  all,  here  in  his  element 
where  all  the  smiles  are 
friendly  and  there  are  no  fal- 
low-up questions.  At  the 
school's  last  election  the  Lib 
Dems  ramped  borne.  If  only 
real  life  were  so  «impi». 

The  central  question  is  the 
effect  of  all  this  “meet  the 
people"  energy.  If  Ashdown 
shook  the  hand*  of  goo  elec- 
tors on  the  Isle  of  Wight  yes- 
terday, would  he  overturn  the 


1.800  majority  and  see  the  seat 
tumble  his  way? 

The  problem  is  that  the 
people  who  want  to  meet  him 
step  forward,  shake  his  hand 
and  say  they  are  supporters. 
The  people  who  do  not  want 
to  meet  him  slink  away  Into  • 
the  nearest  shop.  These  are 
probably  the  people  be  has  to 
persuade. 

On  Friday  there  was  a little 
lesson  about  why  people  vote. 
At  the  Mendip  Motor  Project 
in  Street,  near  Wells  in  Som- 
erset, Ashdown  met  young 
people  on  a community 
scheme  where  teenagers  fix 
cars  rather  than  joyride  in 


PHOTOGRAPH.  SEAN  SMITH 

them.  Jon  Last,  aged  20,  a film 
studies  student  at  Strode  Col- 
lege in  Street,  wandered  over 
to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Would  he  be  voting  Liberal 
Democrat?  “It’s  the  best 
chance  to  get  the  Tories  out 
around  here."  he  said.  “And  1 
won’t  be  voting  for  Labour." 

Why?  Policies  too  far  to  the 
right?  Scared  of  the  union 
barons  demanding  favours? 
“The  Labour  candidate  has 
just  sprayed  the  field  behind 
our  house  with  manure.  And 
it  stinks.”  He  smiles  and 
walks  off  towards  the  pub.  Be- 
hind him  Ashdown  keeps 
shaking  hands. 


MJN 

‘Vote  Quality’ 


MIN,  the  UK's  award  winning  PC  rrenufeebjurer  continues  to  come 

out  top  in  the  polk  urith  It’s  systems  consistentiy  voted  The  BesT  for  quality, 

performance  and  value  by  the  leading  PC  pubfcaoons. 


MJN  s new  range  of  hifji  performance  systems  provide  even  more  TuncBonalny 
and  are  upgadeabie  to  or  based  on  Intel  Pentium9  processors  with 


MJN  Offers  End  30th  April 


MMX™  Technology. 


MIN  166+ 

• 6x86  PR- 166+  processor 
manufacared  by  IBM 

• Upsacleab^  to  Met  Pentium ' 
200MHz  processor  with  MMX" 

• 32Mb  EDO  RAM 

> 12  speed  CD-ROM  drive 

• 33.6  V34+  voice  modem 

■ 2~lGb  hard  dak 

• 15”  SVGA  0-28dp  screen 

- 256K  pipeSne  bust  cache 

■ Fast  64-bft  gaphes  usng  2Mb 
system  RAM 

’ 16-btt  stereo  sound,  joystick, 
end  pranUn  mans  powered 


MJN  166M 

• Intel  Rentiun'  166M-&  processor 
with  MMX”  Techno*©' 

■ Upgradeable  to  Intel  Penmxrr 
200MHz  processor  vrth  MMX' 

• 32Mb  EDO  RAM 

■ 12  speed  CO-ROM  drve 

• 33.6  V34+  mce  modem 

• 2-lGb  baTO  dek 

• 15- SVGA  O^Sdp  screen 

• 256K  proetine  burst  cache 

• Fast  64-bit  graphics  using  2Mb 
system  RAM 

• 16-bit  stereo  souxJ.  Joystick  and 
premium  marts  powered 


£1172 


MJN  200+ 

■ 6*86  PR-200 + processor 
manu&ctued  by  BM 

• UBg-aoeabte  to  Intel  Penujm' 
200MHz  processor  with  MMX'“ 

• 5i2KpipeSne  burst  cache 

- 32Mb  EDO  RAM 

• 3J2Gb  naid  cfcsk 

- 33^3  V34+  voce  modem 

- 16  Man  CO-ROM  dm© 

- 15"  SVGA  OJ28dp  screen 
il7"  optional) 

• ATI  R^gp  II  3D  grapftes  with  4X0) 
SGRAM 

• SouidHtasiei  32  hardware 
Wa*table  sound  card,  joystick  & 
prenvum  mans  powered  speakers 

£1  A Orv90 


MJN200M 

• Wel  F’erawm'  200MH2  processor 
with  MMX'“  technology 

• 512K  pipeSne  buret  cache? 

• 32Mb  EDO  RAM 

• 3.2Gb  hard  disk 

■ 33.6  V34+  voce  modem 

• 16  Max  CD-ROM  drive 

• 15' SVGA  0J8dp  saeen 
(17-  optional) 

• ATI  Ragp  8 3D  Bjuphros  with  JNta 
SGRAM 

• SouncHa5ter  32  unaware 

Wfawnable  sound  card,  joystick  & 
PTOfTVurn  mans  speakers 


£1290,5„v„  £I489 


1642 


MoMNttCn 


Software 

lotus  SmartStte  96, 
owr  10  leading  CD 
toes  pha  the  very 
best  educational, 

home  and  feisuie 
software  wflh  an  RRP 


ISijl 

la.;  ifehw' 

MJN  166+  32M> 
UM  16GM  32Mb 


DIM  300+  32Mb  ATI  4Mb 


MM  200M  3211b  All  ‘ 
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One  poll,  two  messages 

Europe  and  the  economy  are  now  the  main  issues 


NORMALLY  it’s  a good  rule  not  to  lead 
a front  page  or  a news  bulletin  with  an 
opinion  poll.  But  as  with  all  rules  there 
will  always  be  exceptions.  Today’s 
Guardian/ICM  poll  vaults  effortlessly 
into  that  category.  It  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  an  election  which  even  the 
most  cautious  observer  had  concluded 
was  all  but  won  for  Labour  is  now 
suddenly  looking  far  more  precarious. 
After  more  than  three  years  of  uninter- 
rupted double-digit  Labour  leads,  the 
Conservatives  have  dramatically  cut 
the  difference  to  only  five  points.  With 
eight  days  to  go,  the  inconceivable  is 
suddenly  a possibility,  even  though  the 
odds  remain  solidly  on  Labour’s  side. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  first  time  the 
shadow  of  1992  has  cast  its  chill  over 
the  election  of  1997. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  from 
today’s  poll  is  that  the  Conservatives 
have  managed  to  turn  the  European 
question  to  their  wider  electoral  advan- 
tage. The  proof  of  that  lies  in  many 
aspects  of  the  poll:  first,  in  the  apparent 
Tory  surge  (if  Central  Office  hints 
about  their  private  polls  at  the  end  of 
last  week  are  to  be  believed)  ever  since 
John  Major’s  press  conference  speech 
on  Europe  a week  ago,  now  consum- 
mated in  this  morning’s  state-of-the- 
parties  findings;  second,  in  the  unac- 
customed upward  leap  in  Mr  Major's 
personal  ratings,  which  have  edged 
ahead  of  Tony  Blair's  for  the  first  time 
in  years;  third,  in  the  clear  lead  which 
the  Tories  have  posted  on  Europe;  and 
fourth  in  file  less  dramatic  but  perhaps 
ultimately  more  significant  Conserva- 
tive push  ahead  of  Labour  as  the  best 
party  on  file  economy. 

So,  has  the  forward  march  of  New 
Labour  really  been  baited  by  John  Ma- 
jor’s squabbling  Dad’s  Army,  drawn  up 
on  the  White  Cliffs  of  Dover?  It  is  too 
soon  to  make  such  a claim.  Labour, 
remember,  is  still  well  ahead  tn  the 
ICM  poll  and  in  every  other  poll  in  the 


land;  in  thjs  morning’s  Gallup  survey 
in  the  Eurosceptic  Dally  Telegraph, 
Labour  has  even  put  its  lead  up  by  five 
points  to  21.  Much  of  the  Tory  surge  in 
ICM  this ' morning  comes  not  from 
Labour  but  from  a slump  in  the  Liberal 
Democrat  share  of  the  vote.  And  the 
research  which  shows  that  Labour  is 
doing  better  in  the  marginals  than  in 
the  country  as  a whole  is  just  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  before.  It  still  seems 
improbable  that  the  traditionally  prag- 
matic British  voter  intends  to  break  the 
habit  of  a lifetime  by  deciding  an  elec- 
tion on  a wave  of  the  Union  Jack  or  in  a 
spasm  of  irritation  at  an  ill-timed 
though  candid  intervention  by  Jacques 
San  ter. 

That’s  why  the  important  message  in 
this  poll  may  not  be  about  Europe  so 
much  as  about  the  economy.  For  the 
first  time  in  years,  the  Conservatives 
have  moved  narrowly  ahead  of  Labour 
as  the*  party  with  the  best  policies  for 
the  economy.  In  statistical  terms,  the 
shift  on  this  issue  is  small,  and  comes 
within  the  margin  of  error  for  surveys 
of  this  kind.  But  the  slow,  steady  trend, 
in  the  Conservatives’  - favour  on  an 
issue  which  has  historically ' been  a 
reliable  pointer  to  the  voters'  true  feel- 
ings when  they  reach  the  privacy  of  the 
polling  station  is  a reminder  of  the 
lessons  of  electoral  experience.  In  1992, 
voters  coming  back  to  the  Conserva- 
tives at  the  end  of  the  campaign  told  the 
pollsters  that  they  were  worried  about 
all  kinds  of  issues,  like  Neil  Kinnock’s 
leadership  and  the  state  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  the  issue  that  swayed  (hem 
was  their  belief  they  would  be  better-off 
under  the  Tories.  In  1997,  Europe  may 
be  playing  the  same  role.  It’s  the  pub- 
licly acceptable  way  of  saying  that  in 
the  end  you  intend  voting  Conservative. 
But  don’t  take  that  too  much  at  face 
value.  Like  the  man  once  said:  ifs  the 
economy  stupid. 


Tough  on  the  statistics  of  crime 

One  thing  is  certain:  putting  more  in  prison  isn’t  the  answer 


NO  ISSUE  is  subject  to  such  deliberate 
distortions  as  crime.  All  sides  indulge. 
The  Tories  were  at  it  yesterday,  Labour 
and  Liberal  Democrats  last  week.  There 
is  no  serious  debate.  Awkward  ques- 
tions are  ducked,  complex  causes  ig- 
nored, and  the  main  solutions  on  offer 
are  simplistic  and  naive.  Politics  is 
demeaned  and  the  public  insulted.  The 
two  major  parties  compete  to  sound 
tougher  than  the  other.  Labour,  to  its 
shame,  deleted  the  second  half  of  its 
slogan  — "tough  on  crime,  tough  on  the 
causes  of  crime”  — at  its  press  confer- 
ence last  week  leading  one  wag  to  ask 
whether  it  was  now  "causes  of  crime, 
tough”.  Yesterday  the  Prime  Minister 
came  up  with  the  latest  Conservative 
gimmick:  a new  target  that  "No  Prime 
Minister  or  party  leader  has  ever  set 
before":  a 10  per  cent  reduction  in 
crime  over  a lifetime  of  a parliament 
As  Judge  Tumim  noted,  a target  is  an 
aspiration  not  a policy. 

Predictably,  ministers  averted  their 
eyes  yesterday  from  the  more  awkward 
facts  set  out  in  our  election  pages  today. 
The  10  per  cent  fell  in  recorded  crime  in 
the  last  four  years  has  to  be  set  against 
a 42  per  cent  increase  in  the  preceding 
three  years  and  the  distortions  created 
by  new  police  recording  procedures. 
Recorded  crime  may  have  fallen  but 
recorded  crime  provides  only  one  quar- 
ter of  the  picture  (because  half  of  all 
crime  is  never  reported  and  only  half  of 
what  is  reported  is  recorded).  As  minis- 
ters are  aware,  the  more  reliable  Brit- 
ish Crime  Survey  — a massive  £1 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


On  political  disaffection 


million  Home  Office  operation — shows 
crime  increasing  by  23  per  cent  in  the 
four  years  up  to  1995-  Equally  uncom- 
fortable is  the  true  clear-up  rate:  just 
two  out  of  100  crimes  ending  with  a 
conviction.  That  is  why  doubling  sen- 
tences has  so  little  effect  The  Home 
Office  estimates  it  requires  a 26  per  cent 
increase  ih  prison  numbers  to  achieve  a 
1 per  cent  reduction  in  crime. 

The  two  main  parties  know  this  but 
led  by  Michael  Howard  they  continue  to 
pretend  that  prison  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  won’t  The  challenge  — as  Prof 
Michael  Hough,  a former  Home  Office 
researcher,  writes  on  page  15  — is 
finding  more  cost-effective  ways  of 
reducing  crime.  A fifth  of  offenders,  for 
example,  have  a drug  addiction  prob- 
lem but  all  parties  still  shy  away  from  a 
coherent  prevention  programme.  There  , 
are  bigger  players  in  the  reduction  of  | 
crime  — families,  schools,  employers  — 
than  the  criminal  justice  system.  Argu- 
ably, the  employment,  housing  and  edu- 
cation ministers  have  a more  important 
role  than  the  Home  Secretary. 

Whoever  wins  next  week  will  find  a 
criminal  justice  system  in  crisis:  over- 
crowded prisons,  disgruntled  police,  a 
demoralised  probation  service  and  a 
budget  which  does  not  add  up-  Politi- 
cians unable  to  find  any  capital  for 
hospitals  seem  unperturbed  by  a £4 
billion  prison  building  programme.  Yet 
it  comes  too  late  to  releave  the  Immedi- 
ate crisis.  Some  form  of  emergency 
release  programme  looks  inevitable  but 
only  when  the  election  is  over. 


THE  attitude  of  the 
Labour  and  Conserva- 
tive  parties  towards  the 
foreign  media  says  more  than 
any  number  of  policy  state- 
ments about  their  level  of  in- 
sularity and  xenophobia. 

We  thought  the  launch  of 
the  Conservative  Party  mani- 
festo was  bad  enough  — all 1 
foreign  media  banned,  and , 
then  given  20  minutes  in  the 
foyer  afterwards  with  Mal- 
colm Rffklnd  — but  on  Mon- 
day that  episode  was  usurped 
somewhat  by  New  Labour. 

On  phoning  the  Labour  In- 
ternational press  office  to  find 
Tony  Blair’s  destination  for 
Tuesday.  I was  told  that 
Labour  owed  the  foreign 
press  nothing,  that  It  was 
only  possible  to  find  out 
where  Tony  Blair  was  going  if 
we  paid  up  to  £500  and  trav- 
elled OH  Ms  bus,  and  that  X 
was  naive  if  I thought  there 
was  any  way  of  appealing 
against  such  treatment.  I had 
previously  spent  twoweeksJi- 
aising  with  the  Labour  press 
office  and  had  specifically 
been  told  that  we  could  make 
independent  • travel 
arrangements. 

Whilst  we  appreciate  that 
help  for  foreign  media  la  a 
lower  priority,  it  is  not  a little 
worrying  that  the  parties  can 
ask  for  money  so  blatantly. 
The  press  officer's  response 
was  that  other  organisations 
were  willing  to  pay,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  win- 
ing too. 

With  this  kind  of  attitude  it 
would  be  easy  to  conclude 
that  foreign  organisations  are 
to  be  dealt  with  severely  and 
matter-of-factly,  and  left  in  no 
doubt  that  the  UK  wants  to  be 
introspective  and  isolated. 
Then  again,  perhaps  that’s 
the  point 
Nick  Harris. 

Assistant  Editor. 

London  Bureau, 

The  Hokkaido  Shimbun. 

1 Northumberland  Avenue, 
London  WC2N  5BW. 


PAUL  Foot  (Comment 
page,  April  21)  believes 
passionately  in  civil  liberties 
and  a fairer  taxation  system. 
So  he.  along  with  Carmen  Cal- 
lil  and  the  Astronomer  Royal 
and  millions  of  Guardian 
readers,  is  about  to  vote  for  a 
party  which  has  sat  on  its 
hands  while  Michael  Howard 
has  whittled  away  at  our  civil 
liberties,  ruthlessly  silenced 
dissent  attacked  the  home- 
less, and  opposed  redistribu- 
tive taxation. 

If  anyone  of  you  can  con- 
vince me  of  the  moral  logic  of 
your  position  I’d  be  fasci- 
nated to  hear  from  you. 
JohnStagg. 

1 Crowborough  View, 

North  Street  Rotherfield, 

East  Sussex  TN6  3LZ. 

Melissa  Ben  (Letters, 
April  21)  la  being  disin- 
genuous. Your  reporter  was 
never  critical  of  Martin  Bell’s 
principles  or  his  idealism.  He 
was  critical  of  the  way  - in 
which'  the  campaign  Is  being 
ran  and  he  was  absolutely 
correct  I sacrificed  a day’s 
campaigning  in  Liverpool 
Wavertree  to  help  Martin  Bell 
and  I have  never  seen  such 
chaos  in  a committee  room. 
Melissa  Bell  would  better 
help  her  father’s  campaign  by 

tewfcUng  this  shambles  than  < 

by  writing  petulant  letters  to  ; 
the  Guardian. 

Jeremy  Wright. 

19  Truro  Road, 

Liverpool  L15  9HW. 


THE  threat  the  Stair-Man- 
delson  grouping  poses  to 
the  Labour  Party  is  not  imagi- 
nary (Letters,  April  19). 

Proposed  changes  to  the  In- 
ternal party  structure  falsely 
claim  to  be  empowering  indi- 
vidual stakeholders  in  the 
party.  They  win  In  fact  give 
the  leadership  complete  con- 
trol over  party  organisation, 
policymaking  and  finances. 

In  1998  (he  trade  unions  can 
expect  similar  treatment.  And. 
in  its  "crusade”  against 
sleaze,  expect  New  Labour  to 
introduce  legislation  for.  the 
state  fending  of  political  par- 
ties. This  done,  the  rightwing 
“entry  lsls”  will  have  com- 
pleted their  mission  to  hijack 
the  party  from  its  members. 

The  Implications  for  democ- 
racy and  accountability  in 
our  political  process  are  sinis- 
ter. Blair  and  Mandelson  et  a l 
have  already  demonstrated 
how  they  deal  with  dissent 
within  the  party.  I am  con- 
cerned how.they  will  respond 
when  the  fen  power  of  the 
state  is  at  their  disposal.  * 
Celia  Foote. 

Chair,  Leeds  North-East 
Labour  Party  (suspended).  - 
24  St  Martin’s  Drive, 

Chapel  Aherton, 

Leeds  LS73LR. 

^HANK  the  Lord  the 
I Chartists  lost  Can  you 
imagine  annual  parliaments? 
Geoff  Bryant. 

8 Queen  Street. 
Barton-on-Humber  DN18  5QP. 
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A euro  sceptic  I What  fires  the.  Essex  firefighters 


OVER  700  years  ago,  Flor- 
ence minted  a gold  coin 
call  the  florin.  This  became 
common  currency  is  Europe. 
Even  England  adopted  it. 

Commerce  greatly  bene- 
fited because  traders  no 
longer  had  their  profit  mar- 
gins eroded  through  changing 
from  one  currency  to  another. 
Traders  had  money  to  spare 
for  art  and  this  led  to  the 
Renaissance.  Will  history 
repeat  itself? 

R A Butterworth. 

131  Ainsdale  Road, 

Western  Park, 

Leicester  LE3  0UE. 


LAST  week  the  firefighters 
of  Essex  went  on  strike, 
not  for  pay  or  more  holidays, 
but  to  save  their  lives.  They 
were  condemned  by  Michael 
Howard  and  Jack  Straw  and 
ignored  by  the  Guardian. 

One  consequence  of  cutting 
the  Essex  Fire  Service  budget 
by  £1.5 million  is  that  52 posts, 
will  remain  unfilled.  This 
means  frontline  fire  engines 
will  have  crews  of  four  In- 
stead Of  five.  Training,  al- 
ready inadequate,  win  suffer 
as  personnel  cannot  be  spared 
from  operational  duties. 

We  are  told  that  the  econo- 


Literature’s  love  bytes 

The  digital  age  is  no  threat  to  the  power  of  the  book 


Elegies  for  a lost  leader 


THE  BOOK  is  the  most  successful  arte- 
fact ever  invented.  After  5,000  years  it 
holds  its  own  against  all  the  johnny, 
come-lately  competition.  Compared  to 
the  digital  revolution  the  book  might 
seem  to  have  reached  a state  of  techno- 
logical exhaustion.  A book  Is  a book  is  a 
book.  But  only  because  it  perfectly 
fulfils  its  function.  Critics  started  to 
write  it  off  with  the  arrival  of  films  but 
the  book  saw  off  the  competition  as  it 
did  with  television  and  the  video.  Even 
after  the  traumas  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance and  merger-mania  among  pub- 
lishers, books  are  still  holding  their 
own.  Last  year  home  sales  were  up  3 & 
per  cent  by  value  or  7.3  per  cent  includ- 
ing exports. 

So  publishers  need  not  feel  unduly ! 
defensive  about  today’s  launch  of  World  I 
Book  Day  as  a celebration  of  the  written 
word.  It  coincides  with  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare  who,  ex-  i 
pressing  his  thoughts  through  Pros- ! 


pero,  valued  books  above  his  dukedom. 
Peter  Greenaway  made  a film  about 
Prospero’s  books  together  with  a video 
and  a book  about  the  screenplay  in 
testimony  to  the  symbiosis  of  literature 
with  other  media.  The  current  12  best 
selling  paperbacks  include  the  English 
Patient  (given  a fresh  lease  of  life  by  the 
film)  at  number  four  with  a different 
screen  version  at  number  three.  The 
same  list  includes  Nick  Hornby's  Fever 
Pitch  (the  original)  and  Fever  Pitch  (the 
screen  version)  both  chasing  Mr 
Hornby’s  other  book.  High  Fidelity, 
which  seems  to  have  received  a boost 
from  the  success  of  the  earlier  film 
Neither  the  Internet  nor  CD-ROMs 
will  ever  displace  books  not  least  be- 
cause a CD-ROM  doesn’t  have  a life 
much  beyond  ten  years  while  books  last 
for  centuries.  On-line  novel  reading  is  a 
form  of  self-inflicted  punishment.  The 
book  and  the  byte  are  destined  to  be 
friends  whether  they  like  it  or  not 


MARTIN  Kettle’s  "what 
if?"  piece  on  John  Smith 
leading  the  election  campaign 
instead  of  Tony  Blair  (Elec- 
tion. commentary,  April  22)  is 
surely  mistaken.  Conven- 
tional wisdom  has  it  that  par- 
ties lose  elections,  rather  than 
the  contrary,  wad  the  Tories 
lost  this  election  four  years 
ago.  A majority  of  voters 
probably  feel  it  is  time  for  a 
change,  even  if  the  present 
government  was  not  implod- 
ing and  Conservative  MPs 
seen  as  disreputable. 

Certainly,  John  Smith 
would  not  have  driven  the 
Labour  Party  so  far  to  the 
right  something  that  places  a 
severe  strain  on  the  loyalties 
of  lifetime  Labour  supporters. , 
The  dominant  image  of 
John  Smith  was  probity.  How  ! 
that  would  shine  out  in  these 
sleazy  times!  With  Smith 
leading  Labour,  voters  might 
hare  had  a chance  to  vote  for 
something  they  could  believe 
in,  rather  than  against  some- 
thing they  despise-  And, 
'‘trust"  would  be  a non-issue. 
Bill  Wilson. 

Dean  Coottage.  Muirhead,  j 
Freuchie,  Fife  KY15  7JG.  . i 


IF  Labour  loses  this  election, 
It  will  be  because  Tony  Blair 
has  lost  the  campaigning  fire 
in  the  belly  which  John  smit-h, . 
in  his  quiet  way.  personified. 
And  wasn't  it  common  wis- 
dom that  Labour  triumpha- 
lism contributed  to  election 
defeat  in  1992?  Even  Martin 
Kettle  can't  blame  Smith  for 
tlud;  step  forward  Mandy. 
Lloyd  Shepherd.  . 

13  Brockwell  Park  Gardens, 
London  SE24  9BL 

IF  Martin  Kettle  Is  right  and 
John' Smith  would  hare  lost 
the  coming  election  because 
he  was  “a  sincere  supporter  of 
redistributive  top  rates  of  tax- 
ation” it  does  not  say  a great 
deal  for  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
torate. Had  Smith  lived,  and 
pursued  such  redistributive 
policies,  it  would  have  given 
us  a Labour  Party  worth  vot- 
ing for  and,  possibly,  a fairer 
and  more  compassionate 
country.  John  Smith's  death 
has  robbed  us  collectively  of 
the  chance  to  prove  that  we 
are  not  a selfish  society. 

(Dr)  Bob  Usherwood. 

53  Whirlowdale  Road, 

Sheffield  S72NE. 


my  has  recovered.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  lids,  It  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  fire  services- 
and  others,  such  as  health, 
education  and  welfare. 

When  workers  in  these  sec- 
tors strike,  they  are  not  try- 
ing to  bully  anyone.  The 
strike  is  the  last  resort.  No- 
one  wins  and  strikers  suffer 
more  than  most  hut  they  are 
trying  to  save  lives  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  millions  of 
people.  They  deserve  support 
Joe  Hearne. 

Beds  and  Luton  Fire 
Brigades  Union. 

9 Oxen  Road,  Luton  LU2  0DZ. 


Foodfayre 

MARK  Lawson,  In  his  dia- 
tribe about  making  vege- 
tables more  attractive  to  chil- 
dren (Second  thoughts,  April 
17),  castigates  Gordon  Me  Vie 
of  the  Cancer  Research  Cam- 
paign for  suggesting  feat  food 
companies  should  try  to  make 
vegetables  more  exciting.  But 
this  is  what  many  parents 
and  schools  do  every  day*  In 
my  own  home,  we  have  ex- 
plored many  ways  to  encour- 
age our  children  to  eat  vegeta- 
bles, including  hnmQgeniglng 

them  and  .adding  tomato 
sauce,  herbs  and  spices. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  for 
the  food  industry  to  try  to 
make  Brussels  sprouts  and 
cabbage  more  palatable  for 
children.  There  is  now  strong 
scientific  evidence  that  a diet 
rich  in  vegetables  and  fruits 
reduces  the  risk  of  cardiovas- 
cular-disease  and  certain  can- 
cers. A number  of  possible 
phsmlra)  components  in  plant 
foods  are  likely  to  hare  posi- 
tive health  benefits. 

(Dr)  Peter  R Ellis. 

Food  biochemistry  lecturer. 
King’s  College, 

Gampden  Hill  Road, 

London  W87AH. 


Why  we  need  a healthy  debate 
on  the  state  of  the  NHS 

THE  King's  Fund  analysis  of  i ically  damaging  in  the  shoi 
I health  policies  (Why  par-  term  (until  May  1). 


I health  policies  (Why  par- 
ties must  face  the  real  prob- 
lems. April  18)  rightly  high- 
lights the  fact  that  rationing 
in  the  NHS  is  the  “main  issue 
the  parties  are  seeking  to 
avoid”.  But  rationing  Is  not 
just  about  finance.  We  hare 
become  aware  that  rationing 
is  fairing  place  because  of  a 
laCk  of  trained  staff.  Although 
the  NHS  is  a major  European 
employer,  a large  number  of 
Job  vacancies  remain  unfilled 
within  the  professions  allied 
to  rpedlclne,  such  as  physio- 
therapy. There  are  not  enough  i 
health-care  professionals 
trained  to  meet  the  demand 
while  large  numbers  of 
trained  professionals  are  leav- 
ing the  NHS.  Morale  is  low; 
staff  turnover  is  high. 

An  Audit  Commission 
repent  has  revealed  that  some 
trusts  have  a 7& per  cent  turn- 
over of  physiotherapists.  Each 
professional  exiting  the  ser- 
vice costs  ip  financial  terms 
as  well  as  terms  of  expertise. 
The  NHS  is  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  private  sector 
and  overseas  employers  who 
offer  attractive  packages 
which  the  NHS  cannot  match. 

It  is  time  for  a foil  public 
debate  on  the  state,  staffing, 
use  and  cost  of  the  NHS. 

Paul  Lambdeo. 

Chief  Executive,  Chartered 
Society  of  Physiotherapy. 

14  Bedford  Row, 

London  WC1R  4ED. 

INSOFAR  as  there  is  any  cov- 
erage of  the  NHS  during  the 
election  campaign,  it  is  almost 
entirely  focused  on  hospitals. 
Yet  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
national  media  has  been  an  in- 
sidious process  of  cutting  com- 
munity health  services  — 
health  visiting,  school  nurs- 
ing, community  psychiatric 
nursing,  speech  and  language 
therapy,  chiropody  and  podia- 
try, family-planning  services 
and  soon. 

The  cuts  are  particularly  af- 
fecting the  south  of  England — 
from  the  Prime  Minister’s 
> constituency  to  Dorset  — on  a 
scale  that  will  do  deep  and 
lasting  damage  to  health  One 
trust  chairperson  has  already 
resigned  In  protest 
Generally  no  justification, 
other  than  financial,  is  being 
given.  Since  these  cuts  contra- 
dict the  entire  health  strategy 
of  the  Government,  which 
aims  to  cut  health  costs  by 
-health  promotion  and  preven- 
tion of  Hl-beatth,  one  is  forced 
to  wonder  whether  there 
really  is  a politically-moti- 
vated network  — perhaps 
linked  to  the  shadowy  Conser- 
vative NHS  Network  — who 
are  ensuring  the  NHS  cuts  are 
those  which  are  the  least  polit- 
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ically  damaging  in  the  short 
term  (until  May  1). 

Roger  Kline. 

MSF  National  Secretary 
(Health). 

50  Southwark  Street  - - 
London  SE1 1UN.  , 

THE  Royal  College  of  Psy- 
I chiatrlsts’  recent  report  • 
that  mental-health  services, 
especially  in  the  capital,  are- 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  Lqj 
surely  farther  evidence  of  thq: 
pressing  need  for  a strategic . 
development  of . community- 
based  services  for  the  men- 
tally ilL  - 

Over  the  past  15  years,  as 
the  RCN  has  correctly  pointed  ,- 
out.  hospital  beds  have  been  : 
halved  in  psychiatry.  This  is  • 
not  the  cause  of  any  imminent  1 
collapse.  Rather  it  is  the  hap- 
hazard development  of  com- 
munity services  .in  fee  under-  - 
flrnded  social  sendees  and 
voluntary  sectors- 
The  future  for  mental  health 
does  qot  lie  in  mere  beds  but: 
through  an  effective  collabora- 
tion between  health,  social 
services  and  the  voluntary 
sector  wife  a joint  vision. 
TonyRoddls. 

Connect,  143  High  Street. 
Staines.  Middx  TW184PA. 

Fixing  a cure 

THE  list  of  organisations 
published  with  your 
article  on  heroin  addiction 
(When  love  isn’t  enough, 
April  21)  lacks  the  two  which 
have,  in  my  experience, 
helped  more  people  than  all 
the  others  put  together:  Nar- 
cotics Anonymous  (0171  351 
6794),  whose  members  would 
have  given  Giles  Woalford  the 
help  he  needed  after  his  de- 
tax,  and  Families  Anonymous 
(0171  498  4680),  which  would 
have  offered  help  to  his 
family. 

Too  much  effort  is  directed 
to  a punitive  reaction  against 
drugs  instead  of  pro-active 
efforts  directed  at  limiting 
their  spread.  For  instance, 
where  is  the  0345  Iocal-call- 
rate  hotline,  which  addicts 
could  call  when  everything 
seems  black?  Where  Is  the  in- 
dependent assessment  of  the 
“methadone  scrip”  reaction 
of  most  GPs  to  addiction? 

Mrs  Woalford  talks  of  treat- 
ment centres  at  £1,000  a week. 
Some  charge  that  much,  .but 
many  accept  referrals  fromi 
NHS  or  social  services,  and. 
while  there  is  a long  waiting 
list,  waiting  for  a treatment 
that  works  may  be  better  than 
a quick  fix  like  methadone.  . 

Karl  Dallas. 

Director,  Recover.  ■’  . 

5 New  Taftshaw, 

Bradford,  W Yorks  BD4  6QN. 


CHCLTERNS:  The  premature  | 
spring  warmth  and  eccentric 
alternations  of  weather  fronts 
have-  brought  about  some 
bizarre  flowerings.  Snake’s- 
head  fritfllaries  were  out  at 
fee  end  of  March,  blooming 
amongst  wild  daffodils. ; 
Cherry  -blossom  was  scattered  ■ 
wildly  by  mid-April  winds,  ) 
and  ended  up  Impaled  on  bol- ! 
lies  and  well-leafed  haw- ; 
thorns  like  some  weary  May-  i 
blossom.  And  cow  paisley  is  i 
already  foaming  along  the  ! 
road  verges.  This  is  the  most  i 
disorientating  of  all  these  pre- 1 
cions  blooms.  Cow  parsley  be- 
longs to  the  dustier  heat  of 
mid-May  and  the  warm  gold 
of  buttercup  fields,  not  the 
frostier  blues  and  whites  of 
springtime  woods.  It  also  be- 
longs under  the  real  May- 
blossom  with  which  it  shares 
the  vernacular  name  of 
“mother  die”.  Maybe  this  is 
guilt  by  association,  because 
of  a slight  similarity  between 
its  scent  and  that  of  the  haw- j 
thorn,  whose  flowers  — redo- 
lent of  sex  and  decay  — have 
long  be  regarded  as  unlucky 
indoors.  But  I have  heard  bo- 
tanically-aware  mothers  (po- 


tential victims  of  the  curse) 
explain  that  they  pass  on  the 
name  to  their  children  to  dis- 
courage the  picking  of  am. 
mnbellifers  — a family  full  cf 
deceptively  similar  toxic  ant 
edible  species.  Other  popular  ‘ 
names  still  current  In  parts  o: 
Britain  include  : “cow-mum'  - 
We”  (in  East  Anglia)  and  the; 
even  more  cryptic  "kex'V . 
“Queen  Anne's  lace’\  is.also. 
quite  widespread,  though  this  E 
always  has  the  feel  of  a recent, 
coining  or  an  Import  frons, 
North  America.  It  woulff  'not 
surprise  me  if  we  do  not  see-* 
an  even  more  obviously  In-  * 
vented  florist's  name  soon,.! 
given  cow  parsley's  Incress-  fl- 
ing popularity  In  flower  ar- ; 
rangements.  It  is  even  crop*  \ 
ping  up  in  the  church  i 
decoration  at  spring  wed- 
dings — rather  confounding 
that . blighted  faUtname.-~.Izsi  * 
loose  sprays  and  Gothic  stalk- 
ing look  marvelously  spa- 
cious and  balanced  in  a vase,. 
and  almost  as  good.  infactas~ 
the  miles  of  frothy-  lakeside 
smocking  that  makes  , it  the 
countryside's  most  important 
landscape  flower. 

RICHARD  MABEY 
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f II  MHAT  with  the  pleth- 
mSmm  ora  of  American 
■ V pundits  opining  on 
tlie  ejection — Joe  “Anony- 
mous” Kirin  and  Robert 
Reich,  already  this  week. 

Gore  Vidal  way  back;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign 
— It  1$  time  for  a ton  debate 

on  the  future  ofHmnphrey 

the  cat,  the  stately  British 
-version  of  that  US  instltn-  ” 
tion,  Socks.  Socks,  keen  po- 
litical scientists  will' 
remember,  was  a key  mem- 
ber of  the  Clinton  team  in 

the  comeback  kid's  first  vic- 
tory , a role,  Incidentally, 
overlooked  in  Elein’s  book. 
But  what  will  become  of 
Humphrey,  so  beloved  of 
the  Majors?  Will  he,  Uke 
other  Ovll  Service  opera- 
tives, stay  put  in  the  event 

of  a change  of  government? 
Oris  the  Downing  Street 
cat,  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
political  process,  a political 
appointment?  Humphrey’s 
wages,  such  as  they  are — 
the  odd  tin  of  cat  food, 
scraps  from  the  leader’s 
table — are  paid  for  out  of 
the  quaintly  termed  Cabinet 
Office  Vote,  a mysterious 
fund  that  provides  not  only 
for  cat  food,  but  for  the  in- 
telligence services  as  well. 
WIU  Labour  pledge  to 
match  currant  spending 
levels  on  Humphrey's  food? 
Or  wffi  that  Mr  Mandelsan 
bring  in  Fit*  the  bulldog  to 
frighten  off  the  poor  old 
moggy?  These  are  impor- 
tant questions  for  a mature 
democracy.  The  Cabinet 
Office,  anticipating  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  that  could 
result  from  any  uncer- 
tainty, has  prepared  a posi- 
tion paper.  “Humphrey,” 
squeaks  a voice  free  of  polit- 
ical inflection,  **is  the  offi-  ‘ 
dalmouser  of  10  Downing 
Street  and  70  Whitehall.  He 
is  a Civil  Service  cat,  a per- 
manent government  cat  and 
will  remain  in  place.  ”Arf, 


Wanted:  leadership 

i n Place  of  oosti  ire 


seem  to  protest  too  much. 
They're  also  paradoxical. 
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Real  stars  of 
the  Albert  Hall 
production 


man.  who  can  succeed?”  In  patience  and  economic  steadi- 
Manchester  on  Monday,  his  ness.  But  leadership  is  pre- 
text had  a pleading  note  flu**  cisely  what  he  has  seldom 
no  predecessor,  I think,  woald  shown.  He  required  merely  to 
have  Indulged:  1 know  how  rwnnw^fl  the  allegiance  of 
to  negotiate.  I know  how  to  OWKkMMPs  for  the  lifetime  of 
lead."  a parliament,  and  has  ended 

On  both  sides,  these  claims  it  with  them  being  in  charge 
exude  a fear  of  disbelief  They  of  him  rather  than  he  of  them. 


Some  of  his  most  senior  col- 
leagues, when  in  the  company 


[commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


being  uttered  into  a context  of  friends  they  trust,  speak  of 
where  the  public  attitude  to  him  without  a shred  of 
leadership  is  much  more  am-  respect.  He  is,  finite  de  mteux, 
bivalent  than  it  was  in  the  foe  British  leader  who  sits  at 


she  was  than  Callaghan, 
Michael  Foot  or  Neil  Em- 


. time  when  the  cold  war  hov-  the  international  table,  hut 
understand  what  I know  ered  over  the  world,  snu  talk-  foe  label  has  become  a seri- 
aboat  Europe?”  ha  said  In  an  ing  about  the  evil  empire  was  ous  misnomer. 


interview  ttis  week.  It  was  enough  to  confer  on  Ronald  In  B Ws  case,  It  has  more 

cently  implicit,  the  residual  of  foe  latest  In  a Ime  of  personal  Reagan  foe  foie  of  Great  credence.  He  has  led  where 
^ J?  ta3\ab0llt  testimonies  to  his  own  unique  Leader.  It  is  no  coincidence  nobody  in  foe  Labour  Party 
“5  Sj?  would  have  been  a brilliance.  „ that  today's  anxious  preening  thought  to  go,  but  where  al- 

sell -d creating  embarrass-  The  entire  thrust  of  the  occurs  at  a time  when  all  everybody  has  agreed  to 

“55 rH  .....  . . Tory  campaign  m>w  Is  to  get  leaders  everywhere,  unless  follow.  On  foe  party  level,  his 

This  election  has  broken  as  close  as  possible  to  acting  their  name  Is  Mandela,  have  leadership  achievement  can- 


5?  “Pyttrassment  bamer.  out  Major’s  toner  judgment  ceased  to  be  granted  foe  defer-  not  be  disputed.  Moreover. 
Tne  Jsaaen.  talk  about  them-  that  he  alone  not  only  knows  ence  of  office,  or  imbued  with  hta  insistence  that  he 


selves  all  the  time.  Preslden-  how  to  deal  with  Europe  but 

R«at  . _ tial-style  elections  have  been  how  to  win  over  foe  British 

kal  leaders  didn’t;  with  us  for  years,  driven  by  people, 
inthe  old  days,  talk  the  culture  of  television,  Tony  toair  is  even  more  ex- 
Never  before  have  foe  rival  pUctt  Long  ago,  when  New 
gtdflised  their  Style  presidents-elect  had  the  Labour  was  still  a matter  of 
t^QT-T?xim’i  -0r  ® nerve,  or  possibly  foe  insecu-  public  controversy  in  the 

S3  tobe  SO  in-your-fece  party,  he  was  privately  ex- 

abject  tastelessness  for  Ted  about  the  superior  personal  pressing  to  friends  convic- 


how  to  deal  with  Europe  but 
how  to  win  over  foe  British 
people. 

limy  Blair  is  even  more  ex- 
plicit Long  ago,  when  New 


but  any  of  thehigh  expectations 
tish  once  associated  with  power. 


at  foe  end  that  it’s  Suk  we've 
been  hearing.  Yea  with  archi- 
tects, these  decent  disciplines 
do  not  apply.  Where  on  the 
Albert  Hall  is  the  simple 
plaque  that  would  tell  pass- 
ers-by who  built  it? 

Ami  It  isn't  only  a problem 
in  London.  Who  built  foe 
much-lauded  concert  hall  for 
the  CBSO  in  Birmingham?  Or 

lead,  which  is  so  sadly  uncooh  I nflViH  MrKi®  toe  Bridgewater  in  Munches- 

has  been  dragged  out  erf  him  vw.'„ ter.  the  new  home  of  the 


T 


I in  response  to  the  demeaning 
HESE  days,  in  short,  attacks  on  his  personal- 
the  nrpwnro  nTImutor.  I ity  by  fljg  other  Side. 

It  Is,  all  the  same,  part  of  a 


the  presence  of  leader- 
ship qualities  in  a 


leader  is  not  self-evi-  commentary  these  men  are  three  practising  British  arqhi- 


* Halle?  C-oncertgoers  who 

| ERE  is  a challenge  would  flinch  at  a note  out  of 
with  which  to  perse-  place  in  Prokofiev  somehow 
cute  friends.  Name  have  no  idea,  l do  not  know  if 
iracdslng  British  archi-  these  halls  have  plaques  out- 


Heath  or  Jim  Callaghan,  let ) abilities. 


dent  They  are  shouted  from  mutually  on  low  po-  tects.  In  my  experience  you  side  commemorating  their  ar- 

the  roof-tops.  If  not  by  the  Lttical  times.  Is  It  too  much  to  will  get  one  cf  two  answers,  chi  tects.  but  they  should 


aionp  win.*.™  rrmtw-hiii  i.  i ■ tJ?n  toat,  if  only  he  could  be  man  himself  then  via  similar  ask  for  a return  to  the  dimate  The  first  will  be:  (1)  Richard 

a the  sole  megaphone,  the  exercises  In  embarrassment  in  which  leadership  could  be  Rogers:  (2)  Norman  Foster. 
n tdmdrfnn  Show,  Jifon  Major  country  would  certainly  vote  such  as  the  benediction  Mr  seen  without  being  luces-  (3>. . . er . . . The  second  will 

said  fa  toe  priracy  of  foe  Labour  back  to  power.  Yester-  Heseltlne  offered  Major  last  santly  heard  about?  It  is  in-  be  identical,  except  that  Rog- 

g**®***®*  that  he  to  sure  day,  at  his  pires  conference,  weds.  You’re  one  of  foe  great-  credibly  undignified  to  be  go-  ers  and  Poster  will  be 

2JS® «e  voS*d  winning  foe  dee-  he  wondered  whether  people  est  leaders  of  the  post-war  ing  on  about  ft  In  this  way.  transposed. 

S***  sHence  wanted  a proven  failure  “or  .world,  he  comically  hyperbo-  One  of  the  earliest  bonuses  The  genesis  of  this  question 

the  rest  erf  foe  Tory  party.  But  me,  foe  person  who  has  trans-  lised  to  the  lad  beside  him.  one  looks  to  from  Prime  Min-  is  a Une  which  appeared  last 

“5  tois  tent  a merely  a private  formed  the  Labour  Party  In  Major's  case,  comic  is  too  ister  Blair  is  leadership  that  week  in  the  Telegraph.  The 

own  account,  but  I do  not  opinion.  BlS  nubile  vanttv  is  Into...  the  most  ftiwnllnpd  mnrlDCf  sn  onlthirf  for  fhic  nar.  rfnoe  Kmto  tn  eiMTi  b-  Ur  Onml  aIW  U.1I  U 


rst  win  be:  (1)  Richard  have.  Nor  is  a slab  on  n wall 
r.  (2)  Norman  Foster,  in  the  foyer,  noting  the  name 
er . . . The  second  will  of  the  architect  in  somewhat 
utical,  except  that  Rog-  smaller  lettering  than  the  al- 
as d Foster  will  be  derman  who  opened  the 
osed.  place,  an  adequate  substitute, 

genesis  of  this  question  Every  significant  building 
ne  which  appeared  last  should  carry  a notice  on  the 
in  the  Telegraph.  The  exterior  carrying  the  name  of 


tfetni-  «...  ^uliu1  , ~ -«•- — — — rr  - * —■  modest  an  epithet  for  this  per-  does  not  have  to  speak  its  Royal  Albert  Hall.  It  asserted,  the  artist  who  built  it. 

cto!riL  a to3*  af,8rJeat-  “I  have  fighting  force  In  British  poll-  fozmauce.  It  cannot  be  denied  name:  a clear  line  from  a man  was  built  by  Sir  John  Kelk.  - Though  the  Albert  Hall,  it 

erfeelmg  been  Prune  Minister  for  six-  tics”.  “Who  do  you  want  to  that  be  is,  ex  officio,  a leader,  with  a mandate,  who  speaks  This  statement  seemed  am-  has  to  be  said,  could  provide  a 

wvLr«r«ri  ont  tKrBg  amta-hair  years,  and  how  represeat  yuu7”  he  asked.  And  he  has  qualities  to  his  for  Britain  and  not  his  postur-  biguous- Had  Kelk  assembled 

much  more  leadedy  a person  many  people  out  there  really  “The  man  who  failed  or  the  name,  including  resilience,  ing  macho  seff.  the  structure,  brick  on  labori- 


“The  man,  who  failed  or  the  ] name,  iwrinding  resilience,  | ing  macho  seJL 


Disturbing  news  for 

Conservative  Car- 
toonist-In-Chief 
Michael  Heseltine.  GhanceL 
lor  Kohl  has  Issued  a civil 
suit  for  ‘Infringement  of 
personal  rights”  and  a 
criminal  snit  for  defama- 
tion following  the  publica- 
tion of  a cartoon  featuring 
his  good  self  and  his  lady 
wife.  The  Man  The  Referen- 
dum Party  Loves  To  Hate  is 
reportedly  seeking  damages 
of  100  marks.  The  cartoon, 
published  in  the  German 
edition  of  Penthouse,  fea- 
tured Hannelore  Kohl  wear- 
ing nothing  but  gloves  and  a 
necklace.  Shocking  stuff.  - 
“We  Just  thought  there  . 
hadn’t  been  enough  recog- 
nition for  Mrs  Kohl  as  the 
showgirl  of  the  nation,” 
said  Penthouse  editor  Peter 
Herzfeld.  Unfortunately, 
the  unclad  Hannelore  was 
not  perched  on  Herr  K’s 
knee.  Come  an  Michael, 
what’s  the  point  in  holding 
back  now?  Let  your  imagi- 
nation run  wild:  Tony  Blair 
in  gloves  and  pearls,  a writ 

from  Chancellor  Kohl . . . 
Think  of  the  publicity. 


Should  we  be  held  up  for  hours  by  police  acting  on  a coded  telephone  warning? 
Richard  Clutlerbuck  thinks  it  may  be  time  for  us  to  be  allowed  to  take  our  chances 

Ban  the  bomb  chaos 

THE  IRA’s  tactics  in  I 
England  over  recent  I 
months  have  dis- 1 
played  a new  dimen- 
sion: 80  uer  cent  of 


the  structure,  brick  on  labori- 
ous brick,  by  himelf?  Surely 
not  Was  he  perhaps  the  con- 
tractor? Or  was  he  foe  archi- 
tect. the  man  who  “buflf1  the 
Albert  Hall  in  foe  sense  that 
Wren  Is  Mid  to  have  “built" 


bit  of  a problem.  The  author- 
ship of  this  building  is  dis- 
puted. A competition  for  the 
best  design  was  won  by 
Goerge  Gilbert  Scott,  who  de- 
signed foe  Albert  Memorial. 
*T  may  safely  say.”  be  ob- 
served, "without  being 


St  Paul’6?  Yet  if  Kelk  was  not  charged  with  self-praise,  that 


the  architect  of  this  cele- 
brated monument,  then  who 
was?  How  shamefol  not  to  be 
sure!  How  could  one  have  sat. 


if  my  design  were  carried  out, 
it  would,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  dimensions, 
materials  etc,  be  scarcely  ex- 


or  stood,  in  foal  huge  excited  celled  in  beauty  of  form  by 
amphitheatre  over  foe  years  any  single  and  unbroken  lnte- 
without  ever  having  won-  rior  in  existence.”  But  cost 


YOK,  YUM.  A package 
arrives.  What  can  it 
be?  Strange  smelL 
Ah-ba . it’s  a Bronte  ® Rich 
Dundee  Cake.  Good  to  see 
that  Bronte  is  a registered 
trademark.  Which  Bronte, 
however,  is  unclear.  But 
nevermind.  More  impor- 
tantly. how  does  one  eat  the 
cake?  Luckily,  it  tomes 
with  instructions.  “Take 
slices  by  cutting  across  the 
whole  cake,”  reads  the 
packet.  “Use  a gentle  saw- 
ing action  whilst  applying  a 
downward  pressure.”  Now 
let’s  see,  backwards  and  foiS 
wards  and  downwards  all  at 
the  same  time.  Complicated 


GOOD  to  see  a candi- 
date who  really  gets 
to  know  his  constitu- 
ency. Take  Charles  Pope, 
Referendum  Party  candi- 
date for  foe  Penrith  and  foe 
Border  seat,  who  helpfblly 
informs  potential  voters  in 
Ids  election  leaflet  that  he 
lives  in  Ullswater.  Given  ' 
that  there  is  not  so  much  as 
a hamlet  with  that  name,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  Mr 
Pope  leads  a very  soggy  ex- 
istence In  a lake. 


JULIAN  LEWIS:  An 
apology.  The  Diary 
regrets  any  offence  it 
may  have  caused  to  the  rep- 
utation ofDr  Julian  Lewis, 
foe  esteemed  Conservative 
candidate  for  New  For- 
est East,  in  an  Itempuh- 
Mied  on  Friday  April  18. 
1M  Lewis  has  written  to 
point  out  that  the  item. 


THE  IRA’s  tactics  in 
England  over  recent 
months  have  dis- 
played a new  dimen- 
sion: 80  per  cent  of 
the  coded  warnings  received 
were  not  actually  accompa- 
nied by'  foe  presence  of  a 
bomb. 

There  was  no  bomb  at  Ain- 
tree  — yet  the  Grand  National 
was  postponed.  There  has  also 
been  massive  transport  dis- 
ruption in  the  past  four 
weeks:  closure  of  the  railways 
by  bomb  warnings  at  Wilms- 
low  and  Doncaster  on  March 
28:  closure  of  foe  ML  MS  and 
M6  motorways  on  April  3;  clo- 
sure of  live  railway  stations 
(Leeds,  Doncaster,  Stoke.  Staf- 
ford and  Crewe)  and  two 
stretches  of  the  MB  (Wigan  to 
Preston  and  Stafford  to  Stoke) 
on  April  18.  Then,  on  Monday 
this  week,  warnings  led  to  the 
closure  of  Watford  and  four 
London  maiming  rail  termi- 
nuses, of  several  Underground 
stations  in  London,  erf  Dover's 
docks,  and  (for  part  of  foe  day) 
of  Heathrow  Terminal  3,  Gat- 
wick,  Luton  and  Stansted  air- 
ports. Yet,  apart  from  about 
six  small  actual  bombs,  dll  of 
this  past  month’s  disruption 
has  been  caused  by  hoaxes 
using  the  IRA  code. 

The  cost  to  the  national 
economy  is  a great  deal  less 
than  most  of  the  published 
estimates  (including  the  IRA’s 
own  estimate).  To  put  a cost 
on  the  time  of  every  driver 
gridlocked  for  four  hours  mi 
the  motorway  would  quickly 
amount  to  tens  or  hundreds  of 
minions,  hut  much  of  his 
work  will  be  covered  by 
others.  Certainly  some  export 
orders  may  he  Irrevocably 
lost,  and  one  firm  may  take 
business  from  another.  But 
most  of  the  cost,  even  of  giant 
bombs  like  those  which  .ex- 
ploded in  London's  Docklands 
and  Manchester,  win.  simply 
be  internal  redistribution,  by 
insurance  underwriters  meet- 
ing reconstruction  bills  and 
more  building  workers  draw- 
ing wages  instead  of  foe  dole. 

The  main  price  is  a human 
one:  people  worrying  about 
their  loved  ones,  especially 
pregnant  mothers  and  sick 
people  unable  to  get  to  hospi- 


dered  who  created  it? 

But  that  is  foe  way  with 


tal;  and  the  stress  cm  busy  believe  foe  call  to  be  a buildings.  Some,  because  of  designer  in  charge  was  an 

people  missing  meetings  and  We  are,  after  all,  talking  spe-  their  antiquity,  must  always  Irish-born  officer  in  the  Royal 
losing  orders.  ciflcally  about  the  judgment  of  remain  anonymous.  We  do  Engineers  called  Captain 

The  police,  faced  with  such  risk  from  the  IRA:  animal-  not  expect  to  be  told  who  was  Francis  Fowke.  Fowke  was  a 
warnings,  have  to  take  diffi-  rights  and  other  single-issue  architect  of  Westminster  fecund  inventor  whose  con- 
cull  decisions,  and  their  Judg-  activists  are  unlikely  to  try  Abbey.  Others  are  corporate  trivances  included  a collaps- 
ment  over  the  years  has  been  these  tactics,  because  they  work,  like  those  of  the  old 
remarkable.  They  have  devel-  would  certainly  alienate  the  LCC  architects'  department 
oped  reliable  criteria  by  British  public.  The  IRA  does  or  produced  by  teams  em- 
which  they  Judge  whether  a not  care  a rap  about  British  ployed  by  great  architectural 
call  is  a hoax  or  not.  When,  in  sympathy. 


ruled  it  out.  When  the  project 
eventually  got  under  way,  the 


activists  are  unlikely  to  try  Abbey.  Others  are  corporate 
these  tactics,  because  they  work,  like  those  of  the  old 


call  is  a hoax  or  not.  When,  in 
1991-92,  the  IRA  made  a pro- 


ployed  by  great  architectural 
entrepreneurs  like  Richard 


The  great  majority  of  the  Seifert.  Other  architects  are 


ible  canvas  pontoon  and  a 
portable  military  fire  engine, 
neither  of  which  caught  on;  a 
portable  bath  for  use  on  mili- 
tary service  which  a man 
could  tuck  under  his  arm  and 


longed  effort  to  disrupt  Brit-  public  would  doubtless  prefer  remembered  only  because  of  carry  as  if  a book,  whose  fete 
ish  Rail  and  the  London  to  take  foe  risk  which,  for  an  the  obloquy  their  buildings  I cannot  establish;  and  the 


Underground,  the  British  individual,  is  very  small,  attract 

Transport  Police  received  Travellers  could  be  informed  But  for  good  or  ill,  the 

about  4,000  warnings.  Most  cf  by  lou diallers  or  electric  authors  of  many  of  the 


them  were  hoaxes.  In  more 
than  98  per  cent  of  cases,  they 
let  traffic  continue  — and  the  j 
public  never  knew.  On  only  72 


signs  that  a bomb  check  was  nation’s  most  memorable 


bellows  camera,  a roaring 
success.  Unhappily,  not  long 
after  he  got  the  commission, 
he  suffered  a heart  attack 


in  progress  but  that  they  buildings  remain  as  unknown  while  sitting  at  home  in  Ken- 
coold  proceed  if  they  wished,  as  those  of  foe  Albert  Hall,  sington.  “This  is  foe  end,”  he 


let  traffic  continue  — and  the  could  proceed  if  they  wished. 

public  never  knew.  On  only  72  This  would  probably  work  There’s  an  obvious  contrast  said,  and  died.  He  was  42. 

occasions  (under  2 per  cent)  on  the  motorways,  provided  here"  with  books  or  with 

did  they. dose  a station  or  a that  the  warning  were  dis-  music.  Ask  people  to  name  ■ IIS  work  was  taken 

line;  in  feet,  there  was  a bomb  played  shortly  before  a turn-  three  leading  British  novel-  H over  by  a fellow  engi- 
on  25  of  these  (14  explosive  off,  and  if  drivers  were  lsts  and  cascades  of  names  I Ineer,  Colonel  (later 
and  ll  incendiary).  In  other  warned  that  if  they  continued  will  follow.  Ask  them  to  name  General)  Henry  Scott.  “It  Is  to 
words,  the  transport  police  they  must  not  stop.  It  would  three  living  British  compos-  Colonel  Scott  of  the  Ei 
disrupted  traffic  when  there  he  more  difficult  on  foe  air-  ers  and  most  will  find  a cou-  neers,  that  foe  success  of 
was  no  bomb  on  only  47  occa-  ports  or  railways,  because  pie  to  add  to  Tippett  With  whole  Is  due,"  Queen  Victt 
sums  (a  little  over  l per  cent)  members  of  staff  might  be  un-  hooks  and  music,  we  are  con-  observed  on  seeing  the  ] 


sinus  (a  little  over  l per  cent) 
— a remarkable  arid  coura- 


Colonel  Scott  of  the  Engi- 
neers, that  the  success  of  the 
whole  Is  due,"  Queen  Victoria 
observed  on  seeing  the  pro- 


willing  to  cooperate,  and  the  stantly  told  who  the  creators  ject  a general  assumption  by 


geous  Judgment  by  Its  then-  potential  bomb  casualties  are.  Novels  have  the  names  of  then,  to  the  chagrin  of 


Chief-  Constable,  Desmond  j would  be  much  greater. 


their  authors  festooned ) Fowke’s  family,  who  bom- 


O’Brien.  a former  RUG  man.  The  biggest  problem  would  across  the  covers:  they  win  barded  the  magazine  Building 
Only  <me  person  was  killed  — be  the  small  number  of  lrre-  probably  have  their  portraits  News  with  complaints  about 
by  the  first  bomb  of  all,  in  a sponsible  and  predatory  law-  on  the  cover.  Switch  on  Radio  this  unqualified  attribution 
Victoria  station  litter-bin,  pre-  yers,  who  would  converge,  3 in  a speculative  way  to  see  until  Scott  suggested  the  dis- 
sumably  Intended  to  make  American-style,  in  the  hope  of  what  is  playing  (I  know  this  Is.  pute  should  go  to  an 

a bad  habit,  but  once  ac-  arbitrator, 
quired,  it’s  incurable)  and  one  The  pJaque  1 hope  to  see 


sumably  Intended  to  make  I American-style,  in  the  hope  of  I what  is  playing  (I  know  this  Is. 


people 


threats  seriously. 


subsequent  finding  people  who,  proceed- 


T 


a bad  habit,  but  once  ac-  arbitrator, 
riously.  ing  at  their  own  risk,  were  quired,  it’s  incurable)  and  one  The  plaque  I hope  to  see 

injured.  To  prevent  this,  Par-  instantly  tries  to  divine  the  attached  to  the  Albert  Hall  by 
HE  codewords  liament  might  legislate  for  composer’s  identity.  What's  foe  ending  of  foe  coming 
helped.  The  IRA  travellers  to  be  eligible  for  more,  some  kindly  announcer  Proms  season  should  simply 
chose  to  use  these  in  strictly  defined  liability  cover  will  announce  at  foe  start  credit  them  both.  There  is 
its  own  interest  to  by  the  government  (including,  that  we’re  going  to  hear  plenty  of  room  for  that  it’s  a 


■i  cause  maximum  dia-  erf  course,  NHS  medical  treat-  music  by  Suk,  and  will  tell  us  ] very  large  building, 
ruption  and  damage  without  meat);  otherwise,  members  of  ( 
causing  casualties  — not  be-  the  public  would  have  no 
cause  it  is  compassionate  but  right  to  sue  anyone  else  if  they 
because  ft  knows  that  casual-  were  knowingly  proceeding  at 
ties  (even  cm  the  mainland)  their  own  risk.  But  foe  law- 
lore  support  in  foe  Republic  of  yers  would  probably  find 
Ireland  and  the  US.  Now  that  ways  round,  this.  So,  though 
the  IRA  has  destroyed  the  more  than  90  per  cent  erf 
credibility  of  foe  codeword,  it  people  waiting  in  the  hold-ups 


will  lose  this  advantage  and  would  prefer  this  option,  they 
more  people  may  be  killed.  Its  are  unlikely  to  get  It. 
immediate  aim  is  to  induce  _ 

people  to  beg  whichever  gov-  Dr  Richard  CJutterbuck  is  a 
eminent  is  elected  to  concede  security  and  political  risk 
to  its  demands.  consultant  who  conducted  a 

The  police  may  now  decide  security  survey  of  the  Channel 
they  need  to- change  their  tao-  Tunnel.  His  most  recent  books 
tics,  and  be  more  ready  to  call  are  Drugs,  Crime  and 
the  bluff  of  those  using  Corruption,  and  Public  Safety 
codewords  if  their  criteria  and  and  Civil  Liberties  (both 
their  hunches  lead  them  to  Macmillan) 


are  Drugs,  Crime  and 
Corruption,  and  Public  Safety 
and  Civil  Liberties  (both 
Macmillan) 


■ 1 ■ . a 1 I councfi,  that  it  does  not 

After  Gummer,  will  there  be  corncrakes? 

* 58,000  houses. 

In  time,  perhaps,  Labour 

types  like  Philip  Larkin  Wales  has  been  lost.  A “needed”  by  2016.  This  may  revise  the  DoE  figures, 
could  go  and  gawk  at  it  It  chunk  of  countryside  the  gross  and  implausible  fig-  realising  that  4.4  million 
had  to  be  turned  Into  size  of  Bristol  is  urbanised  ure,  which  takes  no  account  “households”  (most  of  them 
homes,  roads,  car  parks.  “It  every  year.  There  compart-  of  whether  the  homes  are  single)  do  not  equal  4.4  mfl- 
seems,  Just  now,  To  be  hap-  sons  come  from  the  latest  public  or  private,  costly  or  lion  fall-scale  “houses",  but 
pening  so  very  fhst,”  he  report  from  the  Society  for  cheap,  large  or  small,  has  by  then  it  will  be  too  late, 
wrote.  “Despite  all  the  land  the  Protection  of  Rural  been  divvied  up  and  tin-  Unlike  failing  schools  or  in- 
left  free/  For  the  first  time  I England,  a body  which  reg-  posed  on  county  councils,  efficient  railways,  the  land- 
feel  somehow  /That  it  Isn’t  nlarly  warns  how  little  Is  irrespective  of  local  protest  scope,  once  despoiled  with 
going  to  last.  That  before  I left  of  the  countryside,  only  and  the  damage  to  the  land-  development,  cannot  be 
^rnff  it,  the  whole/Boiling  to  be  Ignored  by  politicians,  scape.  Already,  Berkshire,  restored  to  ns.  It  is  gone  tor 
will  be  bricked  in " who  insist  that  the  rural  Bedfordshire  and  Kent  good. 


types  Vfcft  Philip  Larkin  Wales  has  been  lost.  A “needed1 
could  go  and  gawk  at  it.  It  chunk  of  countryside  the  gross  an 
had  to  be  turned  Into  size  of  Bristol  is  urbanised  ure,  whic 
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Catherine  Bennett  been 


doctor  attended  a meeting 
lb  London  last  week*  at- 
fecked  speakers  from  the  - 

fbor  and  had  to  be  led  rant- 

tig  from  the  room,  was  com- 
lletely  true.  Heads  will  toA. 


ill  be  bricked  in ” who  insist  that  the  rural  Bedfordshire  and  Kent  good. 

It  wasn’t,  entirely.  Since  landscape  can’t  be  saved  tor  have  challenged  the  hous- 
ien,  however,  the  Job  been  a nhnbyfsh  elite.  “There’s  a ing  requirements  on  envi-  \ / 
Scientiy  completed  by  the  difference  between  protec-  ronmental  grounds,  and  y 1 


efficiently  completed  by  the  difference  between  protec-  ronmental  grounds,  and 
Tories.  If  they  require  a tion  and  taxidermy  — you  had  thejr  objections  over- 


MAYBE  people  started  Tories.  If  they  require  a non  ana  taxiaermy  — you  naa  tneir  oajecuons  over- 

rMornlnt!  the  conn-  monument  consider  their  don't  want  to  stuff  the  conn-  rated  by  Gummer. 

gSSetoo  soon.  In  1,034  superstores  and  their  tryside  in  orderto  preserve  Labour's  new  Secre- 

, Baldwin  was  130  multiplex  cinemas;  visit  it,  as  John  Gummer,  he  tary  of  State  show  more 

already  crvfcu;  wouTSegis-  Lymmge  Forest  in  Kent,  whom  many  would  rejoice  sensitivity?  Its  manifesto  is 

already  crying  I v_i4J«n  «rlll««ua  tn  MO  otnfFU  nnt  It  nrhon  imnmmlKlrP.  WhpppaK PVPT1 


YET  there  has  been  a 
strange  lack  of  orga- 
_ nised  protest  about 

don't  want  to  stuff  the  coon-  ruled  by  Gummer.  such  crimes  against  the 

tryside  in  order  to  preserve  Will  Labour’s  new  Secre-  countryside,  in  comparison 
it,”  as  John  Grimmer,  he  tary  of  State  show  more  to  those  perpetrated  by  the 
whom  many  wonld  rejoice  sensitivity?  Its  manifesto  is  construction  of  roads  and 
to  see  stuffed,  put  it,  when  unpromising.  Whereas  even  airports.  It  can  only  be  be- 


ine  “the  rorncrake  on  a where  a holiday  village  to  see  stuffed,  put  it,  when  traproumang.  Whereas  even  airports,  it  can  qniy  oe  pe- 

■ ■?.  tT  fhnnrmiid  of  with  1.300  parking  places  is  he  announced  that  rich  the  Tories  now  aim  “tor  cause,  unlike  such  projects, 

now  aSfiSating  Area  people  should  be  allowed  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  housing  and  shopping  de- 

foereythea^to^foe*  ^outstandSg  Natural  deface  the  landscape  with  new  homes  to  be  built  on  velopments  take  place  as  if 

^awS  Ivervifrtiere,  out-  brand  new  stately  homes.  derelict  sites”,  and  the  Lib-  by  stealth,  over  time,  plece- 


foerevfoeaeSwrt  the  whet-  now  annihilating  an  Area  people  should  be  allowed^ 
Williams  of  Outstanding  Natural  deface  the  landscape  wf 
piiuo  fretted  a^ot  ribbon  Beauty.  Everywhere,  oat-  brand  new  stately  homes. 

development-  It  made  no  side  National  Trust  and  

difference.  By  1972,  Philip  National  Park  land,  villages  A S Conservative  Em 
SSTreckcmed  the  conn-  and  fields  have  been  com-  i\ ronment  Secrete^ 
t^Me^Sfliished.  “I  prehensively  trashed^  in  f^Gaaaner  no  doubt  ft 
thought  it  would  last  my 


eral  Democrats  offer  “tax  meal,  sometimes  years  after 


S Conservative  Envi-  and  planning  reforms  to 
ronment  Secretary,  protect  rural  areas”, 


land  has  been  bought,  and 
permissions  granted.  For  all 
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and  MulbPASS’"  10  from 


CanDa  They'll  meet  your 


every  business  require 


ment.  Compact,  and  so 


Gummer  no  doubt  felt  Labour  has  nothing  to  say  Larkin’s  gloom,  though. 


ways  which  have  delighted  it  his  duty  to  surrender  the  abont  planning  issnes. 


lamented,  to  a tide  House  Builders’  Federa-  land  to  wealth  and  com-  other  than  offering.  In  an 
time’  Son.  merce.  but  the  Labour  obliging  sort  of  way.  to 

poon  called  Going,  Going  non. nartv  has  been  tost  as  deaf  bnfid  lots  more  new  homes. 


there  is  still  some  rural 
land  tmGummerised,  even 
now.  Perhaps,  in  what  is 


” He  had  thought SSntrvside  before  they  all  partment  of  the  Environ-  than  would  John  Gummer,  tor  these  remnants  to  be 
course.  The  ^S^n  SoSS  mint’s  insistence  that  4.4  to  accept  the  ongoing  pro-  covered,  irrevocably,  with 

SSqtoUity’^foe  size  of  million  new  homes  will  be  test,  by  West  Sussex  county  concrete.  Tarmac  and  tyres? 


Canon 


easy  to  use.  Just  call 


freephone  0500  550  111. 
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Garnet  Davey 


Revolution  in  the  lab 


WHEN  Garnet 
Davey,  who 
has  died  aged 
84.  graduated 
with  a zoology 
first  from  University  College, 
Cardiff  in  1935.  physicians 
had  few  effective  medicines 
Tor  the  alleviation  of  suffering 
or  the  prevention  of  prema- 
ture death.  Most  medicines 
were  of  plant,  animal  or  min- 
eral origin.  Useful  synthetic 
medicines  could  be  counted 
oo  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

By  1938,  when  Garnet  Da- 
vey was  completing  his  Cam- 
bridge doctorate.  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  haul  em- 
barked on  a five-year.  £15,000 
per  annum  search  for  medici- 
nal properties  in  chemicals 
synthesised  in  their  dyestuffs 
division;  the  German  chemist 
Domagk  had  received  a Nobel 
Prize  for  discovering  the  life- 
saving anti-bacterial  proper- 
ties of  the  suiphonamides. 

So,  when  Garnet  joined  ICI 
Pharmaceuticals  in  1942.  a 
revolution  was  in  the  making 
and  he  was  to  become  one  of 
its  distinguished  pioneers.  It 
was  Garnet  who  discovered 
the  anti-malarial  properties 


of  proguanil.  to  which  his 
tram  . gave  the  proprietary 
name  of  Paludrine.  The  drug 
is  still  used  today.  In  1948 
came  antricyde,  a treatment 
for  trypanosomiasis,  animal 
sleeping  sickness. 

My  first  meeting  with  Gar- 
net was  in  1959  at  the  then 
new  Alderley  Park  research 
laboratories  in  Cheshire.  I 
was  just  completing  my  PhD 
at  Sheffield  when  an  invita- 
tion to  have  a glimpse  at 
research  in  industry  arrived, 
hfy  professor  was  uneasy,  but 
eventually  agreed  to  the  ex- 
cursion — with  the  proviso 
that  he  went  with  me. 

We  crossed  the  Pennines 
together.  We  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  people  we 
met  and  with  the  high  duality 
of  the  laboratories,  but  what 
attracted  me  most  was  the 
calibre,  <m a enthu- 

siasm of  the  chemists 
biologists  in  their  search  for 
new  medicines. 

I instantly  wanned  to  Gar- 
net's calm,  neat  demeanour. 
Bom  in  Caerphilly,  Glamor- 
gan he  had  a lilting  — and 
occasionally  eh  filing  — soft 
Welsh  accent  This,  coupled 


with  body  movements,  dra- 
matically conveyed  degrees  of 
excitement,  and  his  penetrat- 
ing intellect  I detected  an 
almost  fatherly  concern  for 
his  young  research  workers 

awrj  made  the  transmission 

from  academe  to  industry  — 
with  my  professor’s  blessing! 

We  worked  together  for  16 
years,  fie  was,  be  told  journal- 
ists In  1973.  at  peace  with 
often  immensely  difficult  sci- 
entific problems,  less  so  with 
those  “exasperating,  frustrat- 
ing or  down  right  irritating'* 
issues  arising  from  internal 
politics.  Nonetheless,  he  nur- 
tured an  uncluttered  environ- 
ment in  which  .Timmy  Black 
(now  Sir  James  Black  FRS, 
Nobel  Laureate)  and  the  late 
Dr  Arthur  Walpole  were  en- 
abled to  invent  revolutionary 
treatments  for  heart  disease 
and  breast  cancer. 

The  “development  stage” 
for  the  novel  heart  medicine 
Indersal,  its  evaluation  for 
safety,  cjfoicai  trials  and  for- 
mulation took  place  with 
stunning  speed.  Garnet  never 
reflected  on  his  role  in  this 
accomplishment  — personal 
reflection  was  rare  and  al- 


ways dominated  by  excite- 
ments about  the  present  and 
future.  There  were  then  no 
professional  development 
people  of  the  type  so  essential 
today.  He  also  became  in- 
volved in  toxicology,  which 

was  a key  part  of  the  develop- 
ment process,  since  from  the 
early  1960s  onwards,  volun- 
tary regulatory  authorities 
like  Britain's  Dunlop  commit- 
tee gave  way  to  the  manda- 
tory regulations  promulgated 
by  the  1968  Medicines  Act  and 
by  the  American  Food  and 
Drugs  Administration. 


HE  rarely  seemed 
to  be  absent  from 
the  laboratories. 
Anything  that  in- 
terfered with 
research,  bis  motivating 
force,  was  anathema,  and  this 
included  administration.  Gar- 
net had  an  egalitarian  streak, 
and  a concern  for  the 
research  environment  By  the 
early  1970s,  the  Alderley  Park 
pharmnivaiTfirai  research  de- 
partment was  doe  of  the  big- 
gest on  one  site  in  the  world 
— and  he  didn't  want  it  any 
bigger.  He  wished  to  preserve 


the  laboratories’  spirit  "The 
research  workers  know  one 
another.”  he  said,  "know 
something  of  what  each  is 
trying  to  achieve,,  are  pre-. 
pared  to  help  one  another  if 
they  can,  and  take  pride  in 
the  achievement  of  the 
whole.” 

Although  he  had  — and 
needed  — a strong  personal- 
ity, he  enjoyed  being  chal- 
lenged. Presented  with  an  ar- 
gument, he  would  test  it  from 
every  angle,  and,  if  it  was 
reasonable,  accept  it.  He 
would  Oxen  sit  back.  Just  a 
little,  from  the  edge  c£  his 
chair. 

Garnet  encouraged  partici- 
pation in  the  ammel  cricket 
tournament  until  he  needed 
dental  repairs  following  a col-, 
lision  with  a colleague-  His 
parties,  too.  were  memorable. 
Once,  my  wife  and  Garnet 
were  having  a stimulating 
conversation,  on  the  edges  of 
their  chairs,  either  side  of  a 
glaring  fire.  Some  time  later 
they  were  both  observed  to  be 
reflecting  on  the  conversa- 
tion, in  deep  sleep*. 

His  remarkable  contribu- 
tions to  did  not  end 


Garnet  Davey . . . natural  medicine  to  pharmaceuticals 


with  his  retirement  From 
1975  to  1981,  he  was  a member 
of  the  committee  of  the 
Review  of  Medicine.  He  had 
been  awarded  the  Chalmers 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Tropical ' Medicine  in 
1947  end  the  OBE  in  1949.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the 
European  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Drug  Tenacity  and  in 
1971  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Medical  Research  Council 


Garnet  Davey  was  devoted 
to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  bis  two 
daughters  and  his  son.  He 
made  an  Immense  contribu- 
tion to  medicine  and  to  the 
growth  of  the  British  pharma 
ceutical  industry. 


Brian  Newtsoadd 


David  Garnet  Davey.  scientist, 
bom  August  8, 1912;  died  April  6, 
1997 


Joan  Reeder 


First  queen  of  the 
royal  reporters 


THE  late  1940s  and  the 
1950s  were  tough  years 
for  Fleet  Street  and 
few  women  survived 
for  long  in  what  was  tiie  male- 
dominated  heart  of  popular 
journalism  where  the  Daily 
Mirror,  with  a circulation 
above  four  million,  reigned. 
Joan  Reeder;  who  has  died  of 
cancer  aged  75.  not  only  sur- 
vived but  set  standards  sel- 
dom equalled. 

Joan,  from  Plympton  in 
south  Devon,  first  joined  the 
Western  Morning  News  In 
Plymouth  — a daily  local 
newspaper  with  a front  page 
solid  as  Dartmoor  granite  — 
as  an  apprentice  reporter  just 
before  the  second  world  war. 
She  was  well-placed  to  report 
on  developments  at  that  cru- 
cial naval  base.  There,  too, 
her  talent  was  spotted  by  Ken 
Hord,  the  Daily  Mirror’s 
much-feared  news  editor. 
“Send  me  a Mirror  story  and 
you’ve  got  a job,"  said  Hord, 
an  unsmiling  former  Royal 
Air  Force  wing-commander. 

So  Joan  filed  a moving 
report  which  typified  Mirror 
Journalism  of  the  period.  It 
was  about  a Devon  former 
and  his  wife  who  could  not 
bear  to  be  parted  from  their 
two  cows.  They  solved  the 
problem  by  taking  the  beasts 
with  them  on  holiday.  "Pure 
gold,"  said  Hord,  and  Joan 


Reeder ...  an  early 
assignment  to  royal  beat 


l«ft  for  London  and  Fleet 
Street 

When  later  invited  by  the 
Mirror's  editor,  Sylvester  Bo- 
lam,  to  become  the  paper’s 
royal  editor  — the  first 
specialist  job  of  its  kind  — 
she  refused  to  accept  the  post 
unless  she  was  given  total 
control  over  all  royal  stories. 
*Tm  not  prepared  to  write  a 
load  of  rubbish.”  she  said. 


She  wanted  to  be* 
given  total  control 
of  stones:  Tm  not 
prepared  to  write  a 
load  of  rubbish*  , 


Bolarn  gave  her  the  control 
she  demanded  and  her  work 
was  faultless:  she  covered  the 
wedding  of  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  Prince  Philip  (joining  the 
Mountbatten  family  staff  at 
Broacdands  to  get  closer  to 
the  story),  went  on  many 
royal  tours,  met  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  knew 
many  royal  secrets  — which 
she  kept 

Her  view  was  that  the 
royals  were  as  entitled  to  a 
private  life  as  anyone  else, 
and  she  wrote  sympatheti- 
cally about  Princess  Marga- 
ret’s unhappy  attachment  to 
Group  Captain  Peter  Town- 


send^ which  was  the  major 
royal  scandal  of  the  1950s. 

Joan  had  married  Charles 
Reeder,  a Merchant  Navy  offi- 
cer; who  died  In  1949.  The  joy 
of  her  life  was  their  daughter, 
Suzanne,  who  became  a civil 
servant-  Because  she  wanted 
to  spend  more  time  with  her 
daughter,  in  1953  she  moved 
as  chief  feature  writer  to 
what  was  then  Britain’s  best- 
selling women’s  magazine, 
Woman.  There  she  wrote  pro- 
files of  such  stars  as  Margot 
Fonteyn,  Julie  Andrews  and 
Vanessa  Redgrave  — and 
ghosted  autobiographies,  in- 
cluding those  of  Margaret. 
Lockwood  and  Grade  Fields. 
Both  Fonteyn  and  Fields  be- 
came her  lifelong  friends.  . 

Her  partner  for  more  than 
30  years  was  Harold  Hutchin- 
son, who  left  his  wife  to  live 
with  Joan.  He  was  industrial 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
later  the  Daily  Herald,  the 
pre-Murdoch  broadsheet  Sun 
and  finally,  the  Sunday  Mir- 
ror. When  he  became  a motor 
neurone  disease  victim,  Joan 
devoted  10  years  to'caring  for 
him  until  his  1992  death.  Joan 
herself  faced  long  months  of 
Illness  with  incredible  dig- 
nity. It  was  a privilege  to 
have  known  her. 


Audrey  Whiting 


Joan.  Reeder,  journalist,  bom 
December  2, 1921;  died  April  17. 
1997 


Gerald  Piaget 


Making  time  for  a feminine  market 


Gerald  ptaget,  who 
has  died  aged  79,  was  a 
third  generation 
watchmaker.  The  family  firm 
was  started  by  his  grand- 
father. Georges  Piaget,  in 
1874,  a time  when  most 
watches  were  still  made  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket  and  the 
watchmaker’s  art  had  yet  to 
merge  with  that  of  the 
jeweller. 

The  1920s  and  1930s 
changed  all  that  By  the  time 
Gerald  Piaget  joined  the  fam- 
ily firm,  shortly  after  the 
second  world  war,  the  pres- 
tige of  a watch  lay  more  in  its 


appearance  than  its  work- 
ings, and  pocket  watches  had 
all  but  disappeared. 

Gerald  Piaget  could  see  the 
opportunities  for  wrist- 
watches  valued  for  their  ap- 
pearance above  all  else.  The 
prestige  of  a watch  rested  on 
its  casing  and  exterior  design 
as  much  as  on  its  accuracy.  A 
businessman  rather  Than  a 
designer,  he  realised  that  a 
major  and  untapped  growth 
area  for  the  prestigious  Swiss 
watch  was  the  women's  mar- 
ket. Great  watch  designs, 
such  as  the  Cartier  Tank 
watch,  had  been  primarily 


aimed  at  pandering  to  the 
vanity  of  the  rich  male,  and 
there  was  only  a secondary 
spin-off  into  the  women’s 
market 

Increased  .precision  in 
watch-making  had  made  per- 
fection of  timekeeping  axiom- 
atic above  a certain  price 
range;  it  certainly  was  not  a 
selling  point  to  attract  a wom- 
an to  purchase  a very  expen- 
sive watch.  Gerald  Ptaget 
understood  that  the  missing 
linV  was  fashion. 

He  decided  that  what  would 
give  his  watches  a special 
cachet  would  be  their  slim- 


ness. Women  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  refinement 
of  wealth  would  not  want  to 
be  wearing  on  their  wrists 
anything  heavy  and  overfly 
masculine  — as  most  late 
1950s  quality  watches  were. 

Long  before  quartz  crystals 
and  microchips,  Piaget  had 
his  designers  concentrate  on 
making  the  casing  slimmer 
than  those  of  any  other  watch 
manufacturer,  and  employing 
his  own  goldsmiths  to  main* 
most  of  the  parts  as  wafer 
thin  as  possible.  His  ultra- 
slim  watch,  produced  in  1957, 
was  less  than  two  millimetres 


thick  and  fhp  (wnihfriatjon  af| 
mechanical  perfection,  ele- 
gance and  lightness  was  a 
fashion  winner. 

Piaget  also  knew  that  exclu- 
sivity was  vitaL  So  he  focused 
on  the  super-rich.  Even  the 
cheapest  models  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $20,000  and  a platinum 
watch  with  295  diamonds  cost 
$3  million.  With  prices  like 
that  Piaget  couldn’t  fail;  very  j 
wealthy  women  wantal  one  of  | 
bis  watches  to  show  superior- 
ity over  the  merely  rich,  who 
had  to  be  content  with  Cartier 1 
or  even  Rolex,  both  names 
considered  rather  vulgar  and 


Piaget ...  Swiss 
timekeeping,  but  thin 


lacking  in  style  by  the 
cognoscenti. 

The  Piaget  watch  has  hap- 
pily basked  on  this  plateau 
for  the  last  30  years.  Whilst 


other  famous  firms  making 
luxury  timepieces  have  be- 
come such  household  names 
that  lottery  winners  rush  out 
to  buy  them,  a Piaget  watch  is 
still  considered  the  preserve 
of  the  informed  and  refined.  It 
Is  the  watch  least  likely  to  get 
a mention  on  EastEnders  or 
even  Absolutely  Fabulous. 

Although  Gerald  Piaget 
relinquished  control  of  the 
company  to  his  son.  Yves  in 
1981,  and  it  was  later  acquired 
from  Yves  by  the  South  Afri- 
can-controlled company,  Ri- 
chemont Securities,  Gerald’s 
original  dream  remained 
Intact  A Piaget  watch  has 
remained  an  insiders’ 
pleasure. 


Colin  McDeweB 


Gerald  Piaget,  businessman, 
bom  1918;  died  April  19. 1997 


Jackdaw 


Sky  high 


YOU  can  park  the  car  on  the 
5lst  floor  and  take  the  secu- 
rity elevator  up,  slipping 
through  the  no-go  ghettos  on 
the  late  50s  and  zipping  up 
past  the  scene  of  riots  on  the 
6lst  floor.  Up  and  up.  The  lift 
slowly  eases  to  a halt  You 
swipe  a security  card 
through  a panel  and  the  doors 
part.  Before  you,  the  141st 
floor  plaza  unfolds,  spreading 
its  warm  glow  of  gold  light 
To  your  left,  a balcony  leads 
to  a footbridge  spanning  the 
central  atrium.  You  look  up 
and  seethe  inky  blackness  erf 
the  sky  through  the  glass  roof 
40  floors  above,  and  glance 
down  at  the  familiar  dome  of 


St  Paul’s,  a pimple  on  the 
ground. 

Acrophobic  or  not,  the  sky- 
scraper is  coming  to  an  ozone 
hole  near  you.  The  founda- 
tions for  the  city  in  the  sky 
are  being  built,  even  as  you 
read.  London  in  the  90s  might 

be  stacked  against  stacking 

—fora  nation  of  double  en- 
tendre. phallic  architecture 
is  somewhat  too  singular,  too 
vulgar.  London,  all  squat  and 
no  thrust,  might  comfort  it- 
self in  the  more  maternal  ap- 
peal of  St  Paul’s  — but  it's 
going  to  happen,  believe  it 
The  only  way  is  up,  according 
to  the  design  magazine 
Wallpaper. 


School  dinners 


CLOSE  your  eyes  and  think 
of  cabbage.  It's  odds  on  youTl 
recall  a school  canteen,  a 
stainless  steel  catering  tray 
and  a tragic  assembly  of  pale 
green  leaves  languishing  in  a 
sea  ofbrackish  water.  No 
wonder  most  people  don't  eat 
cabbage  by  choice. 

Yet  flie  cabbage  is  a fantas- 
tic vegetable.  Cheap,  plentiful 
and  with  a name  that's  a plea- 
sure to  say  aloud,  it  should  be 


on  every  epicurean’s  shop- 
ping list  Known  for  4,000 
years,  the  cabbage  has  al- 
ways been  valued  for  its  med- 
ical qualities.  Low  in  calories 
and  rich  in  minerals  and  vita- 
mins, it  may  even,  protect  in 
file  event  of  nuclear  threat  in 
one  recent  experiment  50  per 
cent  of  guinea  pigs  fed  diced 
raw  cabbage  before  whole 
body  radiation  survived. 
What  mare  could  you  ask  a 
vegetable? 

No  wonder  it  is  the  food  of 
file  philosophers,  most  fem- 
ofDlogenes,  who  lived 


in  a tub  and  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  idealism  ate 
nothing  but  cabbage  and 
drank  only  water  from  his 
own  cupped  hands.  Yet  he 
lived  to  the  fine  age  of  90. 
Green  eating  in  The  Idler. 


Cheese  please 

RETAILERS  in  politics  are 
nothing  new,  with  everyone 


from  Archie  Norman  and 
David  Sainsburytothe  Co-op 
movement  proudly  display- 
ing their  colours. 

The  1997 general  election, 
however,  has  seen  politics 
move  out  of  file  boardroom 


and  on  to  the  shelves  in  a big 
way,  with  a range  of  party- 
themed  consumables  on 
efier.  Both  T&soo  Metro  and 
Safeway  are  selling  the  elec- 
toral roll,  a range  of  five 
cheese  rolls."branded”  to  the 
appropriate  political  party, 
with  a peel-off  rosette  at- 
tached. The  five  varieties  on 
offer  are: 

Conservative:  Blue  Stilton 
Labour.  Red  Leicester 
Liberal:  Double  Gloucester 
Green  Party:  Sage  Derby 
Monster  Raving  Loony: 
Cheddar  cheese  and  Suit 
cake. 


Voting  is  all  a matter  of  taste  in 
Retail  Week. 


High  fidelity 


EVEN  while  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration insists  on  the 
need  to  envelop  all  of  Europe 
in  a big  Nato  embrace,  it  is 
threatening  a trade  war  over 
key  allies  with  Cuba.  Maybe 
the  cold  war  isn't  over  after 
aQL  Nat  if  the  two  most  press- 
ing issues  of  foreign  policy 
are  Nato  and  Cuba.  Nato.  if 
you  recall,  was  created  to 
keep  the  Red  Army  from 
marching  through  Germany 


to  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Cuba  was 
a Soviet  satellite  pointed  like 
a dagger  at  Key  West  Wan, 
hasn't  the  Russian  army,  un- . 
able  to  subdue  even  the  Che- 
chens. disintegrated?  And 
hasn’t  Cuba,  long  ago  aban- 
doned by  Moscow,  turned 
from  parroting  Carlos  Marx 

to  peddling  Coppertone  on  its 

private  beaches? 

Yes,  but  certain  things  are 
eternaL  One  of  them  is  the 
staying  power  of  an  idea 
whose  time  has  passed  whmi 
it  has  a big  military  and  in- 
dustrial bureaucracy  behind 

It  namely  Nato.  The  other  is 
the  resentment  of  a military 
giant -7- embarrassed,  frus- 
trated and  at  times  driven 
plumb  loco  by  a pygmy: 
namely  Unde  Sam  andCom- 
paneroFideL 

New  Republic  on  America’s 
passion:  Getting  Castro. 


Headbaitgers 


IT  feels  like  nothing  you’ve 
ever  felt  before  and  you're 
guaranteed  to  never  forget 
your  first  timej  in  fact  it’s  one 
erf  the  most  commonly  shared 
experiences  in  snowboard- 
ing. No  rider  ever  wants  to 


experience  it  again  and  the 
irony  is,  not  many  riders 
seem to  do  anything  about  it 
Driving  your  beanie-dad 
skull  into  the  frozen  ground  is 
understandably  something 
that  most  people  don’t  want  to 
relive,  but  living  through  it 
the  first  time  is  often  a bless- 
ing in  disguise — a disguise 
that  infrequently,  sloughed  off 
a few  hours  later  over  a beer 
and  some  good  laughs.  For 
Marc  Bujold,  Rossignol 


Communicate. . .Citizen K 


Snowboard’s  sales  manager, 
an  unintentional  35  mile  per 
hour  jaunt  into  the  woods 
was  no  laughing  matter.  "Ba- 
sically, I ended  up-in  the 
woods,  hit  a tree  at  the  point 
on  my  base  between  my  feet 
got  spun  around  and  hit  my 
head  on  another  tree.  Aside 
from  a concussion  I was  OK, 
but  the  mountain  paramedics 
said  if!  wasn't  wearing  a hel- 
met we  wouldn’t  be  having  a 
conversation." 

Better  dork  than  dead  is  the 
sound  adoicegioen  In  specialist 
magazine.  Snowboard. 


Only  connect 


COMMUNICATION  has  al- 
ways conrespondedto  an  im- 
possibility of  which  it  la  file 
inverted  mirror.  The  impos- 
sibility of  hearing,  the  impos- 
sibility of  being  there:  com- 
munication is  an 
acknowledgment  of  separa- 
tion. Its  techniques  are  an  at- 
tempt to  unify  the  divided 
and  involve  a specific  hand- 
ling of  distance  between 
human  beings,  from  this 
idea  came  Escarpit’s  descrip- 
tion of  communication  as  "a  - 
particular  case  of  transport" 


Birthdays 


Shirley  Temple  Black,  for- 
mer child  star  and  US  ambas- 
sador, 69;  The  Moat  Rev 
Michael  Bowen,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  South- 
wark, 67;  BiU  Cotton,  broad- 
caster, 69;  Antony  Creation, 
pioneer  of  outside  broadcasts, 
79;  J P Donleavy,  author,  71; 
Barry  Douglas,  pianist,  37; 
Harold  French,  actor, 
theatre  and  film  director.  97; 
Air  Vice-Marshall  Tim  Gar- 
den, commandant  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Defence  Studies,  S3; 
Carl  Gibson,  Rugby  League 
footballer,  34;  Victoria  Glen- 
dinning;  biographer , 60:  Sir 
Arnold  Hall,  aeronautical 
engineer,  83;  Sir  Russell 
tollhouse,  permanent  under- 
secretary. Scottish  Office, 
Jane  Jopling.  UN  official,  di- 
rector of  the  office  of  the  UN 
Secretary -General.  65:  James 
Kiricup,  novelist  and  play- 
wright, 74;  Dr  Richard  Laws, 
master  of  St  Edmund's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  71;  Rowley 
Leigh,  restaurateur,  47;  Ber- 
nadette McAliskey,  Irish 
civil  rights  campaigner.  50; 
Tony  Miles,  chess  player.  42; 
Ronald  Neame,  film  pro- 
ducer and  director,  86;  Alike 
Smith,  disc  jockey,  42; 
George  Steiner,  linguistic 
philosopher  and  critic,  68;  Ed 
Stewart,  disc  Jockey.  56. 


Letter 


Michael  O'Shea  writes : David 
Foot’s  beautiful  obituary  of 
Alan  Gibson  (April  12) 
recalled  an  occasion  at  the 
County  Ground  in  Bristol  In 
the  late  1960s.  At  the  end  of 
the  morning’s  play,  I repared 
to  the  old  County  Ground 
Hotel.  Gibson  was  already  at 
a table  with  a half  pint  of 
bitter.  He  asked  the  score, 
and  a few  details,  revealing 
by  his  questions  that  he  had 
not  so  far  watched  any  cricket 
that  day.  Yet  his  report  in  The 
Times  contained  a foil  and 
eloquent  description  of  the 
morning’s  play  which,  it 
seemed,  could  only  have  been 
written  by  someone  who  had 
watched  me  whole  of  it  with 
avid  attention. 


Ladislav  Holy 


WITH  the  obituary  of  Ladis- 
lav Holy  (above)  in  yester- 
day’s Guardian  we  inadver- 
tently published  file  wrong 
photograph,  taken  from  a 
print  on  which  he  appeared 
with  a colleague.  We  now 
print  the  correct  one.  Our 
apologies  to  all  concerned. 


Death.  Notices 


JOMN&  On  ian  April  1997.  passed 


paacafully  away  at.YaovU  Hospital.  Fuant 
lieutenant  Henry  Frwtartdk  iHt^^lanklno 


DJS.C.  of  Ortmptbn.  OOfWM.  aged  75  yea's. 


i tJeerty  

frjMJnjls  family  and  thorn  who  low*  Idm. 


kwed  husband  and  sadly  mtssod 


service  will  taka  place  on  WbcVkb- 
<tay  30th  April  St  SLOOpm  at  Yeovil  Cremalo- 
rtum.  Family  flowers  only  pteasa.  donations 
H desired  lor  the  RAF.  Benevolent  Fund, 
eto  A.  J.  WOkaty.  t Sana.  Chapel  HouS a. 
Herndtam  Street  Crawfcame.  Telephone 
01460  74647. 


MBHHXTH.  May  Dorothea,  swttonty  an 
Apm  16th  1697  U her  home  Brookhausa. 
Lancaster.  Mary,  wtte  oi  the  tala  Jack  Uor- 


a deal  rad  to  Help  the  Aged  or  The  Manorial 
Trust  c/o  Preston  Ireland  Bowker,  20B 
Queen  St,  Lancaster.  Tel.  01834  64023. 


In  Memoriam 


CASEY,  An.  On  his  birthday.  In  loving 
mernwy  of  my  dearest  Tory,  died  BSS4,  S. 
HAW3Y.  BtfeSe  (Tsd|,  In  our  noughts  today 
sw  always. 


Memorial  Services 


. Tharrtagiving.  A celebra- 
tion tor  tha  me  c*  Paula  Morel  will  be  held 
In  the- Green  Hall  at  Darlington  on  Stsiday 
fah  May  u 2J0pm. 


Birthdays 


nfNNQ.  Mirrt.  congratulations  on  your 
40di  Birthday.  Love  (ram  Jacqusllne.  Lome 
■ref  Aitaa. 


9am  and  9pm  Mon-Frt.  - - 


A dear  instance  of  this  is 
writing,  which  was  invented 
6,000  years  ago  and  which 
corresponds  to  transporting; 
overtime  and  space,  a word, 
caught  in  a sign  and  waiting 
to  be  set  free.  (In  the  North 
Pole,  goes  the  children’s  joke, 
words  have  to  be  heated  to  be 
heard.)  , 

Today,  more  than  ever,  , 
communication  involves  a 
transport  between  separated 
entities.  Such  telecommuni- 
cation techniques  as  the  tele- 
phone, computers  and  the  In- 
ternet are  as  successful  as 
they  are  precisely  because  i 
they  are  developing  in  a soci- 
ety whereeverything  divides 
us,  even  when  we  are  living 
aide  by  side. 

International  edition  of 
French  magazine  Citizen  K. 
unwittingly  does  its  bit  Jbr  the 
BTcampaign. . 


Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E- 
maUjackdawfggudrdian- 
co.uk.; fax  0171-713 4366:  write 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian,  219 
Farrtngdon  Road,  London 
EC1RSBR. 


Hannah  Pool 
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Co-op  bid  under  scrutiny 


emerge  as  SFO  is  called  in 


*■  Vj. 

■r..» 

'«.«  I... 


Roger  Cowe,  Charlotte 
Denny  and  JuQa  Finch ' 


Andrew  Regan's 
hostile  offer  fbr  the 
Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society 
was  facing  intense 
. official  scrutiny  last  night 
after  the  Serious  Fraud  Office 
was  called  in  to  investigate 
his  business  dealings. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  a tap 
understood  to  have  serious 
concerns  about  his  finances. 

Lawyers  from  Linklaters  & 
Paines,  on  behalf  of  the  CW5, 
presented  evidence  to  the 
SFO  relating  to  a transaction 
between  Mr  Regan  and  the 
Coop.  The  SFO  said  it  had 
not  yet  launched  a formal  in- 
quiry but  had  a duty  to  inves- 
tigate information  brought  to 
its  attention. 

The  approach  came  as 
Stock  Exchange  worries 
emerged  about  links  between 
Mr  Regan’s  main  investment 
vehicle.  Lanica  Trust,  and  Ga- 
lileo, the  vehicle  which  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  bid. 

Stock  Exchange  pressure 
has  led  Mr  Regan  to  stand 
down  as  a director  of  Galileo. 
Talks  between  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  Lanica  have 
stopped  while  Mr  Regan  is 
embroOedin  the  war  of  words 
_ with  the  CWS.  But  it  is  under- 
stood  several  other  issues 
worry  the  authorities. 

■ L These  concerns  will  delay 
f me  relisting  of  shares  in  Lan- 
ii  Sea,  which  had  been  expected 
JJtpihappen  as  soon  as  Galileo 
ifyent  public  with  its  bid. 
(jr'IShe  approach  to  the  SFO 
Pfofiowed  a demand  on  Mon- 
dayfrorn  CWS  chief  executive 
Graham  Melxnoth  that  Mr  Re- 
gan answer  questions  about  a 
-r  d^l  in.  1995.  The  CWS  wanted 
• to  know  who  was  involved  in 
. negotiating  an  extension  of  a 
supply  agreement  on  behalf  of 
Mr  Regan's  former  company. 

. Hobson_  Mr  Melmoth  warned 
on  Monday  he  would  call  in' 


the  SFO  unless  he  received 
answers  by  last  night  - 
Yesterday  Mr  Regan  con- 
firmed that  while  the  CWS 
received  £2A  million  as  part 
of  the  deal,  £ZA  million  was 
paid  to  Cayman  Islands  com- 
pany Trellis  International, 
controlled  by  Ronald  Zimet 
Mr  Zimet  is  an  overseas  fi- 
nancier whose  interests  In- 
clude the  publicly  quoted, 
loss-making  internet  service 
provider,  Freepages  Group. 
The  latest  accounts  of  Free- 
pages reveal  that  it  received  a 
£400,000  loan  from  Trellis, 
which  was  repaid  last  year. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr  Melmoth 


War  of  words 


• &dnwt  from * letter  aatit  by 
-Graham  Melmoth  to  Arxfewr 


itompmfata 


v Mr  - 

^fawtwnoawwl  tliatto-.  • 
: ItMownuniw  . . 

: iNtofalafe' wfalcttyowaay.v  - . r 


. mWra'mAiDBtoLt  find 1 
Sjrtwtawnaa^.'.ilQMii,  i 

krttmiinsr ; 

«n*«  r.  fioo  wtor*  - ' . 

- •••.  >-w  . ■ ?...  •. 

yesterday.  Mr  Regan  insisted 
the  involvement  of  Mr  Zhnet- 
was  “entirely  legitimate”  in 
the  interests  of  Hobson.  He 
said  suspended  CWS  execu- 
tive Allan  Green  had  met  Mr 
zimet  during  negotiations  on 
January  11,  1995.  The  CWS 
says  Mr  Green  claimed  last 
week  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
Trellis  or  Mr  Zimet  But  Mr 
Regan  insisted  that  the  £2.4 
million  payment  was  only  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr  Zimet 


The  CWS  responded  with 
incredulity  that  Mr  Zimet 
should  have  earned  . £2.4  mil- 
lion in  what  they  claimed  was 
three  days’  work.  Suggesting 
Mr  Trmi4  only 

have  became  involved  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  he  wrote:  “Then,  mi- 
raculously. only  three  work- 
ing days  later,  Mr  Zimet 
announces  that  he  has  over- 
come the  intractable  negotiat- 
ing problem  which  you  say 
you  faced.  The  deal  Is  then 
done  within  hours  and  you 
pay  him  £2.4  million.” 

Mr  Melmoth  said  he  found 
that  extraordinary 
“What  did  Mr  Zimet  do  to 
earn  £2.4  million  m three 
days?  This  is  a question  you 
reftise  to  answer.  Why?  And 
what  is  more,  why,  at  least  cm 
your  account  of  the  matter, 
did  Mr  Green  lie  to  us  about 
Mr  Zlmefs  involvement?” 

Earlier  yesterday  solicitors 
for  Andrew  Ragan  won  a brief 
extension  of  the  ttaarfiinm  for 
complying  with  the  injunc- 
tion granted  to  the  CWS  last 
Friday.  The  injunction  gave 
them  and  Mr  Green  until 
4pm  yesterday  to  disclose 
and  return  confidential 
papers  about  CWS  operations. 

Mr  Green  satisfied  the 
order  by  producing  piles  of 
documents  he  had  passed  to 
Mr  Regan  and  his  colleagues 
over  the  past  six  months,  but 
the  . Galileo  camp  said  there 
were  so  many  papers  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  track 
them  all  down. 

In  a brief  High  Court  hear- 
ing, Mr  Regan’s  lawyers 
asked  for  24  hours  extra  to 
complete  the  job  of  tracking 
down  the  information,  includ- 
ing anything  passed  on  to 
other  companies  involved  in 
financing  the  proposed  bid. 

Despite  opposition  from 
lawyers  for  the  CWS.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Lloyd  gave  the  defendents 
an  overnight,  extension  but 
said  they  must  deliver  affida- 
vits and  documents  by  10am 
this  morning. 


Nomura  bank  revealed 
as  secret  Regan  backer 


JullaFfnch 


JAPANESE  bank  No- 
mura International  last 
night  emerged  as  the 
secret  backer  underwriting 
Andrew  Regan’s  takeover  bid 
in  a plan  which  would  see 
millions  of  pounds  go  to  the 
Coop  Union’s  good  causes. 

The  London  office  of  the 
bank  is  ready  to  provide 
£1.2  bill  inn  in  loan  finance  to 
Galileo,  the  offshoot  of  Mr  Re- 
gan's lanica  Trust  which  is 
mounting  the  Co-op  bid. 

Up  to  £15  million  would  be 
offered  to  the  Coop  Union  to 
distribute  as  it  sees  fit  In  a 
gesture  which  appears  de- 
signed to  win  friends  inside 
the  movement 
Nomura's  involvement  em- 
erged as  a result  of  the  injunc- 
tion obtained  by  CWS  on  Fri- 
day, which  demanded  that  Mr 
Regan  and  his  advisers  — in- 
cluding Hambros  Bank  — 
hanfl  over  all  confidential  in- 


formation they  may  have 
received  from  two  suspended 
CWS  executives-  A source 
dose  to  fiie  bank  said  the  in- 
junction, which  bwTtprf  the 
Galileo  bid.  came  just  as  No- 
mura was  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  documents 
which  would  provide  the 
backing. 

In  a Letter  to  City  lawyers 
Linklaters  & Paines,  who  are 
acting  fbr  the  CWS,  Nomura 
admit  they  have  had  “confi- 
dential discussions  with  cer- 
tain of  the  defendants  in  your 
client’s  action  and  their  ad- 
viser, Hambros  Bank  Ltd”. 

The  letter  says  Nomura  was 
given  access  on  a confidential 
basis  to  a “substantial 
amount  of  "varied  information 
and  documents  concerning 
the  business  of  CWS”. 

Zt  adds  that  Nomura  is  go- 
ing through  its  work  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  of  the  con- 
fidential information  was 
reproduced  or  included.  If  it 
finds  any  it  has  promised  not 


to  tee  it  The  bank  is  under- 
stood to  remain  very  keen  on 
a deal.  An  insider  said  the 
Tjiwim  bid,  whatever  fae  out- 
come, had  put  the  Co-op  “in 
play”  and  that  Nomura 
remained  “very  bullish”  to 
underwrite  iL 

Nomura  executives  are  tell- 
ing colleagues  that  the  confi- 
dential information  bad  no 
bearing  on  the  bank’s  plans  to 
finance  the  deal.  The  plan,  as 
expected,  is  to  offer  each  of 
the  CWS  members  £1,000.  A 
bank  source  said:  "That’s 
more  benefit  than  they’ve 
ever  had  out' of  the  Coop.” 

But  Galileo’s  one-off  pay- 
ment of  between  £10  million 
and  £15  million  to  the  union 
was  not  expected.  The  Co-op 
Union  is  an  umbrella  body  for 
the  whole  Coop  movement 
and  runs  the  Labour-affiliated 
Co-operative  Party,  which 
backs  17  Labour  MPs. 

It  also  supports  good  causes 
such  as  education  and 
training. 


Notebook 

Where  Britain 
fails  to  score 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


TONY  Blair  has  been  feted 
by  Kevin  Keegan:  he  has 
been  endorsed  by  Alex 
Ferguson.  So  it  was  no  sur- 
prise yesterday  when  he  used 
a footballing  metaphor  to  de- 
scribe Britain’s  fall  from  18th 
to  2lst  in  the  international 
league  table  over  the  past  two 
years.  Managers  whose  teams 
were  2lst  in  the  league  de- 
served to  be  sacked,  he  said 
pointedly. 

For  Labour,  evidence  that 
other  countries  are  overtak 
ing  the  UK  nails  the  Conser- 
vative claim  that  Britain  is 
booming.  Actually,  of  course, 
it  does  no  such  thing,  but  Is  a 
useful  spoiler  ahead  of  what 
is  expected  to  be  a glowing 
report  on  the  UK  economy 
from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  today. 

Unlike  football,  a zero-sum 
game  where  one  team  can 
only  do  well  if  another  team 
does  badly,  nation  states  are 
not  involved  in  a cut-throat 
race  for  survival.  It  is  quite 
feasible  for  all  countries  to  be 
getting  richer,  but  with  same 
countries  getting  richer  more 
quickly  than  others.  This  is 
precisely  what  has  happened 
to  the  UK  over  file  past  two 
years  (and  for  the  100  years 
before  that). 

Not  that  the  Government 
deserves  any  sympathy.  Min- 
isters have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  praise  the  OECD’s 
GDP-per-head  data  as  the  best 
measure  of  how  Britain  is 
performing,  so  it  can  hardly 
start  complaining  when  file 
comparisons  are  unhelpfiiL 
The  sad  aspect  of  all  this  is 
that  there  are  more  meaning- 
ful yardsticks.  The  United 
Nations,  for  example,  pub- 
lishes a Human  Development 
Index,  which  ranks  countries 
according  to  the  longevity 
and  literacy  of  their  popula- 
tions as  well  as-GDP  per  head. 
Britain  ranks  higher  on  this 
measure  at  16th.  but  there  Is 
little  room  for  complacency. 
Two  years  earlier  we  were 
10th. 


CWS  chief  executive  Graham  Melmoth  with  a statue  of  Robert  Owen,  who  inspired  the 
co-operative  movement  photograph:  ds*s  thorpe 


Shedding  pounds 

SMITHKIINE  Beecham 
has  become  the  latest 
corporate  sufferer  from 
the  strength  of  sterling.  On  a 
day  when  the  pound  again 
topped  the  DM2£0  level,  SKB 
said  soaring  sterling  had  a 
dramatic  impact  on  first- 
quarter  earnings. 

Profits  are  up  by  8 per  cent, 
but  would  have  shown  a 
19  per  cent  rise  at  constant  ex- 
change rates.  Even  allowing 
for  the  disparity  in  volatility 
between  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  and  the  same  period 
last  time  — extreme  in  the 
forma:,  modest  in  the  latter 
— SKB  can  hardly  be  accused 
of  over-egging  the  pudding. 

SKB’s  currency  predica- 
ment is  different  from  that  of 
some  others  who  have  com- 
plained about  the  strength  of 


the  pound.  Given  the  underly- 
ing growth  in  SKB’s  opera- 
tions. the  predominant  Im- 
pact of  the  sterling  pffect 
kicks  in  when  us  overseas 
earnings  are  translated  into 
pounds.  Others  lakr  a mure 
direct  hit  when  their  British- 
made  products  are  priced  out 
of  export  markets  by  Uip  rela- 
tive strength  of  sterling. 

Supporters  of  the  single 
European  currency,  however, 
can  reasonably  invoke  either 
case  to  support  their  conten- 
tion. Currency  stability  does 
make  corporate  planning  that 
much  easier. 

The  argument  should  nnt 
be  taken  too  far,  however.  It 
is  not  a cure-all.  Half  of  the 
currency  effect  at  SKB  came 
from  European  currency 
movements.  But  another 
30  per  cent  was  down  to  the 
dollar.  Companies  in.  say.  the 
oil  industry  or  the  commodity 
end  of  the  semi-conductor 
business  will  have  to  live 
with  the  dollar  wherever  they 
operate  or  whoever  signs  up 
for  monetary  union. 

Currency  fluctuations  will 
be  diminished  by  the  arrival 
of  the  euro.  They  will  not 
disappear. 


Secret  ballot 

JACQUES  Chirac’s  deci- 
sion to  call  early  elec- 
tions represents  a politi- 
cal gamble  for  France's  right- 
wing  coalition.  The  polls  may 
indicate  that  the  chances  of 
the  Socialists  gaining  a ma- 
jority in  the  general  assembly 
are  slim  but  Mr  Chirac’s  deci- 
sion to  invoke  the  democratic 
process  was  still  enough  to 
give  the  Paris  bourse  an 
attack  of  the  jitters  yesterday. 

The  choice  facing  the 
French  electorate  may  be  a 
tad  more  complex  than  for- 
mer Socialist  leader  Inurent 
Fabtus  would  have  us  believe. 
“Will  the  French  say  ’bravo’ 
to  the  rise  in  unemployment, 
‘great’  to  the  rise  in  taxes, 
‘well  done’  for  the  increase  in 
poverty?"  he  asked,  a touch 
rhetorically,  yesterday.  But 
the  voters  will  at  least  have 
chance  to  air  their  views  on 
monetary  union  and  the  sac- 
rifices needed  to  meet  the 
qualifying  standard. 

Rather  more  surrepti- 
tiously, however,  the  French 
are  running  another  election 
campaign  with  monetary 
union  at  its  heart  and 
addressed  to  a much  smaller 
electorate.  This  is  the  race  for 
fise  post  of  president  of  the 
European  central  bank,  to 
which  even  the  mighty 
Bundesbank  is  preparing  to 
transfer  sovereignty.  Until 
recently  it  was  not  thought  to 
be  a contest  at  alL  Wixn  Dui- 
senberg,  head  of  the  Dutch 
central  bank  and  soon  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  ECB 
precursor,  the  European 
Monetary  Institute,  was 
regarded  as  a certaimty.  Now. 
however,  there  are  persistent 
reports  that  the  France  is  lob- 
bying hard  for  the  top  ECB 
job  to  go  to  a French  national. 

The  post  is  an  important 
one.  The  president,  elected  by 
the  heads  of  governments  of 
those  countries  which  sign  up 
for  the  single  currency  first 
time  round,  will  be  a key  fig- 
ure in  determining  Euro- 
monetary  policy.  Don’t  expect 
a public  campaign,  however. 
Not  many  voters,  not  much 
democracy. 


NatWest  losses 
remain  hidden 


Julia  Finch 


I HE  team  of  accountants 
and  lawyers  called  in  to 
_ investigate  how  Nat- 
West  lost  £90  million  on  deriv- 
atives trading  is  expected  to 
report  next  month  — but  the 
foil  findings  are  unlikely  ever 
to  be  made  public,  bank  chain- 
man  Lord  Alexander  told 
shareholders  yesterday. 

• 'Hundreds  of  shareholders 
packed  London’s  Gibson  Hall 
for  the'  hank’s  annual  meet- 
ing, but  Lord  Alexander  said 
that  “for  commercial  and 
legal  - reasons”  they  would 
never  be  told  exactly  what 
had  gone  wrong  at  NatWest 
Markets. 

The  black  hole  in  Nat  West's 
accounts  was  discovered  two 
months  ago.  It  centred  on  the 
activities,  over  two  years,  of 
an  Interest-rate  options  trad- 
er who  left  the  bank  last  year. 

Lord  Alexander  referred  to 
foe  £9o  million  loss  as  "a  set- 
back” but  said  it  was  being 
investigated  with  the  “utmost 
rigour”  by  accountants  Coop- 
ers & Ly brand  and  law  firm 


. N 


Linklaters  & Paines.  Share- 
holders would  “be  kept  in- 
formed of  any  significant  de- 
velopments'*. 

NatWest  Staff  Association 
general  secretary  Rory  Mur- 
phy sought  to  join  the  board 
of  directors.  Six  directors 

were  up  for  re-election  and 

Mr  Murphy  wanted  to  oust 
Martin  Owen,  bead  of 
NatWest  Markets.  When  the 
black  hole  was  discovered,  Dr 
Owen  voluntarily  gave  up 
. £200,000  of  his  1896  bonus, 
j-  which  totalled  about  £500,000. 

Mr  Murphy  dismissed  the 
gesture,  saying:  “Does  he 
really  believe  that  exonerates 
him?” 

' Lord  Alexander;  who  had 
proxy  votes  to  ensure  the  re- 
election  of  all  six  directors  in- 
cluding himself,  defended  Dr 
Owen,  paying  tribute  to  his 
■“good  leadership”. 

The  Made  hole  has  hit  prof- 
its at  NatWest  Markets  in  the 
first  quarter  but  the  chairman 
said  trading  across  other  oper- 
ations was  ahead.  He  said  the 
franfe  was  being  cautious  with 
its  landing  because  it  expected 
an  economic  slowdown. 


EC  backs  attempt  to  put  Britain’s  SmithKIine  hit 
art  auctions  under  VAT  hammer  by  strong  pound 


JULIE  WOLF  in  Brussels  on  fears  that 
market  could  be  goings  going  — 


Thr  European  Commis- 
sion has  warned  Brit- 
ain that  it  could  face 

court  action  over  the  level 

of  value  added  tax  Imposed 
on  auctioneer's  foes. 

The  move  is  the  latest  epi- 
sode in  a long-running 
battle  between  Britain  and 
other  EU  governments  over 
taxation  and  levies  applied 
to  artworks.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  art 
trade  fear  that  EU  efforts  at 
harmonisation  threaten 
London's  position  as  an  in- 
ternational art  centre  by 
adding  extra  costs  for  buy- 
ers and  sellers. 

According  to  EU  sources, 
the  commission  sent  a 
warning  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment about  the  VAT 
issue  late  last  month 
following  complaints 
lodged  with  Brussels  by 
France,  Belgium  and  Lux- 
embourg. The  letter,  which 
marks  the  first  stage  in  EU 


legal  proceedings,  gave 
Britain  two  months  to  res- 
pond to  the  commission's 
arguments.  If  the  commis- 
sion is  not  satisfied  with 
these  answers  it  could  take 
Britain  to  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  in  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  disagreement  centres 
on  an  exemption  won  by 
the  UK  In  1995  to  legisla- 
tion setting  minimum  EU- 
wide  VAT  rates  for  an- 
tiques and  artworks.  This 
allowed  Britain  to  impose 
VAT  of  2.5  per  cent  on 
works  imported  from  out- 
side the  EU  for  sale  on  the 
London  market.  Before 
1995  than  was  no  VAT  In 
Britain  on  such  works. 

The  exemption  runs  out 
in  mid-1999.  when  VAT  on 
imports  will  have  to  rise  to 
5 per  cent,  the  mini  mum 
rate  set  for'  the  rest  of  the 
EU.  VAT  on  imported  art  is 
considerably  higher  in 


other  EU  countries  than  in 
Britain,  ranging  from  5 per 
oent  to  25  per  cent. 

The  commission  has 
raised  doubts,  however, 
about  whether  Britain  is 
also  entitled  to  apply  a 

2.5  per  cent  VAT  rate  to  the 
commission  made  by  auc- 
tion houses.  Brussels  ap- 
pears to  be  siding  with 
France,  Belgium  and  Lux- 
embourg, which  argue  that 
this  fee  is  a separate  service 
charge  and  should  be  taxed 
at  the  standard  VAT.  rate  of 

17.5  per  cent. 

British  officials  yester- 
day blamed  the  commis- 
sion’s stance  on  “a  misun- 
derstanding of  the 
contractual  arrangements 
which  apply  between  auc- 
tion houses,  buyers  and 
sellers”  in  London.  “We  are 
clarifying  these  points  with 
the  commission,”  one  offi- 

rial  said 

The  Government  says  the 
auctioneer’s  fee,  usually  10- 
15  per  cent  of  the  price  paid 
for  an  artwork,  is  a part  of 
that  price  and  not  a sepa- 
rate charge. 


For  British  auction 
houses  the  dispute  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  pressure 
Britain  is  under  to  align  it- 
self with  higher  taxes  and 
levies  charged  on  art  sales 
in  continental  EU 
countries.  The  British  art 
trade  argues,  however,  that 
London  will  lose  business 
to  New  York  and  Switzer- 
land if  it  is  forced  to  push 
up  taxes. 

Imports  Into  Britain  from 
non-European  countries 
had  declined  in  each  of  the 
two  years  since  the  2.5  per 
emit  VAT  rate  was  intro- 
duced, said  Anthony 
Browne  of  the  British  Art 
Market  Federation.  The 
drop  was  17  per  cent  in 
1995  and  29  per  cent  last 
year,  he  added. 

Moreover,  most  EU 
countries  are  pressing  for 
legislation  on  artists’ 
resale  rights  that  would  im- 
pose a special  levy  on  mod- 
ern art  works.  “The  entire 
international  market  for 
20th  century  art  will  move 
to  New  York  flf  this  hap- 
pens].” Mr  Browne  warned. 


JuKa  Finch 


THE  soaring  pound 
wiped  more  than  £40 
million  off  profits  at 
drugs  group  SmithKIine  Bee- 
cham in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year. 

The  extent  of  the  damage 
being  wreaked  on  Smlth- 
Kline’s  bottom  line  was  out- 
lined by  chief  executive  Jan 
Leschley.  who  warned  that 
the  impact  could  reach  £ioo 
million  in  a fill!  year. 

The  pound  has  climbed  5 
percentage  points  against  the 
basket  of  currencies  since 
January.  It  was  up  three  pfen- 
nigs yesterday  at  DM2-8Q- 
SmithKllne  joins  a growing 
list  of  companies  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  stronger  pound. 
Unilever.  Reed  Elsevier, 


Glaxo  Wellcome,  IC1.  British 
Steel  and  many  others  have 
all  felt  Its  effects. 

But  SmithKIine  still  man- 
aged to  report  improved  prof- 
its, despite  the  impact  of  ster- 
ling. At  £418  million  they 
were  ahead  by  8 per  cent  on 
last  year.  At  constant  ex- 
change rates,  which  removes 
currency  effects,  profits 
would  have  been  19  per  cent 
better,  at  £459  million. 

Finance  director  Hugh  Col- 
lum  said  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  damage  was  due  to  the 
pound’s  gains  on  other  Euro- 
pean currencies,  while  30  per 
cent  was  down  to  the  dollar. 

He  said  converting  the 
French  and  Belgian  francs 
Into  sterling  had  a particular 
impact.  SmithKline’s  fast- 
growing vaccines  business  is 
largely  based  in  Belgium. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2A4  France  9.09  Italy  2,710  Singapore  2-30 

Austria  18.99  Germany  2.89  Malta  0.606  Sou*  Africa  7 04 

Belgium  55.70  Greece  431.00  Netherlands  3.02  Spain  220.75 

Canada  Z22  Hong  Kong  1229  New  Zealand  228  Sweden  1220 

Cyprus  0.804  India  58.45  Norway  1120  Switzerland  229 

Denmark  10.35  Ireland  1.01  Portugal  271.00  Turkey  209.870 

Finland  B24  brad  5.55  Saudi  Arabia  6 J&  USA  1.5S- 

Sappt*}d  by  NatV/aai  Bonk  fMcftitUnp  Indian  rupee  and  liras#  sAMoty. 
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Rowing 


Golden 
pair  take 
their 


partners 
in  coxless 
four 


Christopher  Dodd 


TIM  FOSTER,  stroke  of 
Oxford's  narrowly  de- 
feated Boat  Race  crew, 
and  James  Cracknel!  will 
join  the  Olympic  champi- 
ons Steve  Redgrave  and 
Matthew  Pinsent  In  Brit- 
ain’s new  coxless  four. 

Their  first  race  will  be  at 
the  first  regatta  of  the  new 
Rowing  World  Cup,  which 
starts  in  Munich  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  their  ultimate 
aim  Is  Olympic  gold  at  the 
2000  Games  in  Sydney. 

“There  is  no  point  in  sit- 
ting in  the  queue.  Our  aim 
this  year  is  to  win  the 
World  Cup  and  the  world 
championships.”  said  the 
British  men's  chief  coach 
Jurgen  Grobler. 


Racing 


Sandowii 


Chris  Hawkins 


Strong-arm  men . . . Britain’s  new  coxless  four — Redgrave,  Cracknell,  Foster  and  Pinsent— at  Henley  yesterday  phlcole 


Foster,  27,  joins  Pinsent 
in  a boat  for  the  first  time 
since  they  won  gold  medals 
as  a Junior  pair  in  1988.  The 
former  Bedford  Modern 
schoolboy  and  London  Uni- 
versity oarsman  haa  won 
two  junior  international 
gold  medals,  a senior  Silver 
and  four  bronzes. 

“This  will  be  my  sixth 
year  rowing  In  a four,  so  I 


can  contribute  that  experi- 
ence,” he  said.  “I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  in  this  crew.” 

Cracknell,  a 24-year-old 
Reading  University  gradu- , 
ate  who  started  rowing  at 
Kingston  Grammar  School, 
was  a junior  champion  in 
1990.  He  joined  the  senior 
team  in  1991  and  was  17th 
in  the  Olympic  doable  i 
sculls  in  Atlanta,  where  he  , 


shared  a flat  with  Redgrave 
and  Pinsent  until  he  went 
down  with  tonsillitis, 
whereupon  the  eminent 
pair  were  hustled  into  a 
hotel  at  a speed  to  match 
their  pace  on  water. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the 
new  crew  centres  on  Brit- 
ain’s only  Olympic  gold 
medallists  and  their  £1  mil- 
lion sponsorship  package 


from  Lombard,  the  35-year- 
old  Redgrave,  who  had  his 
appendix  removed  two 
weeks  ago,  has  had  to  fight 
for  his  place  in  it. 

“My  strength  was  undi- 
minished but  my  endur- 
ance tailed  oft”  he  said 
fai  .^»ypiflnaHnn  of  the  four- 
month  break  be  took  before 
deciding  to  continue  bis  in- 
ternational career. 


. jfc  nxious  to  avoid  a 
Ik  repeat  of  the  chaptic 
scenes  at  Aintree, 
Ji^RSandown  Park  have 
stepped  up  security  for  their 
Whitbread  Gold  Cup  meeting 
ou  Saturday.  No  cars  WU  .be 
allowed  into  the  racecourse.  • 
The  -public  and  members' 
car  parks  will  both  be  closed, 
although  alternative  arrange- 
ments  wfll  be  in  force;  mem-' 
bees,  officials  and  the  dis- 
abled will  be  able  to  park  at 
Trinity  School  dose  by,  and 
the  public  will  be  accommo- 
dated at  Claremont  Gardens. 

A shuttle,  bus  service  will 
run  from  Claremont,  which  is 
about  a mile  from  the  course, 
and  on  entry  all  racegoers 
will  be  searched, 

A crowd  of  about  15,000  is 
normally  expected  for  the 
meeting  but  while  extra 
trains  are  to  stop  at  Esher, 
the  restrictions  are  likely  to  : 
reduce  the  attendance  despite 
the  former  - Wimbledon  tennis 
champion.  Fat  Cash,  playing 
an  exhibition  match  with 
John  Francome  beforehand. 

Sue  managing  riirws  | 

tor  of  Sandown,  said:  “These  j 


are  precautionary  measures 
advised  by  the  police.  ; We. 
have  not  been  told  to  expect 
trouble.” 

There  was  little  change,  on 
the  betting  front  on  the  Whit- 
bread yesterday,  although 
Hill's  now  have  Amtrak  Ex- 
press favourite  at  7-2  fol- 
lowed by  Avro  Anson  and 
Barton  at  4-1.  - 

On  the-  Classic  front,  there 
are  good  reports  of  the  John 
Gosdeh  filly,  Kbassah,  second 
to  Beams  Of  Verse  at  Ascot  in 
September,  who  has-doue  par- 
ticularly well  in  Dubai  during 
the  winter. 

She  goes  straight  for  the 
1,000  Guineas  and  has  been 
steadily  backed  recently.  A 
14-1  chance  a fortnight  ago, 
she  is  down  to  8-1  with  Hill's. 

Gosden,  incidentally,  has 
confirmed  that  Benny  The 
Dip  will  be  his  runner  in  Sat- 
urday’s Thresher-  Classic 
Trial  at  Sandown. 

In  the  2,000  Guineas,  Hid- 
den Meadow  continues  to  at- 
tract support  and  the  Free 
Handicap  winner,  who  will  be 
ridden  hiy  Michael  Hills,  is  as 
short  as  6-L 

Michael  Kinane  does  not 
expect  to  know  until  early 
next  week  whether  he  will  be 


free  to  take  over  from  Walter 
Swinbum  on  Entrepreneur. 

Kinane 's  availability 
h tngas  on  the  participation  of 
the.  Dermot  Weld  trained 
Dance  Design,  last  year's 
Irish  Oaks  whiner,  who  could 
make  her  comeback  at  The 
Curragh  on  Guineas  day. 

In  Command,  only  fourth  in 
last  Saturday's  Greenbam 
Stakes,  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant withdrawal  from  -the 
2,000  Guineas  at  yesterday’s 
forfeit  stage. 

Fred  Darling  Stakes  run- 
ner-up Seebe.  who  will  wait 
for  the  French  equivalent, 
and  One  So  Wonderful  were 
the  main  defectors  from  the 
fillies’ Classic. 

At  Punchestown  yesterday 
Midnight  Legend  was  an  im- 
pressive winner  of  the  County 
Pride  Champion  Novice  Hur- 
dle and  David  Nicholson's  six- 
year-old  Is  being  quoted  as  a 
20-1  chance  for  next  year's 
Champion  Hurdle. 

Midnight  Legend,  ridden  by 
i Richard  Johnson,  was  com- 
pleting a quick  hat-trick  but 
may  have  another  run  in 
France  in  June. 

“He  has  really  hit  form  and 
it  would  be  nice  to  keep  him 
going,"  Nicholson  said. 


Epsom  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


Perth  National  Hunt  card 
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agBSHAWKWS TOPFQBM 

2-20  FenttsndsFtjrar  - Mil 

250  Bold  Statement  Bold  Stottmeat 

320  Cotonal  In  Chkrf  Ctoonai  fa  Cttef 

350  Durano  State  The  Cart 

420  Acettw  HI  Saod  Houa 

4.50  Enchated  Cottage  • Lord  McMarraugfa 

5.20  The  Road  West  (nap)  Tte  Hoad  West 

FUghf-hond  droit  of  U&n.  tagthyim-kiondasecoirec. 

Wag:  Good.  * Denotes  UHubts. 

Lang  db&ncatrawSin:  450  FaharO'Brfan,  into  Pixfim,  Susan  483  mfe3. 350 
RadueTs  Owen,  C We*»n,  Siney  455  mles.  320  Jac  Del  Prhce,  P Mchota,  Somerset  435 
rates.  220  saainMead,  350  Artfah,P  Hobbs,  Somereat429mtos.  4^0  Country. Store,  A. 
Jones,  Berks  413  n*s.  250  The  SUM  Puffin,  C Mann-  250  RamBtown  Lad.  450  Perebn 
Viaw.  Sar^Polaidh,  5.20  ^anhara  Pride,  Kim  Baltoy,  al  Upper  Larabom  Berta,  411  rdes. 
Sewn  daywftnan:  320  Cbopanl  Cutahs. 

BSnkaradlfcat  tone  250  HurttigSbne. 

figures  in  brackets  after  fma's  name  denote  days  slnca  bst  NH  cutliig 


o fE/\BMlATHE  HOUSE  HOTH.  HANWCAP  HURDLE 

0*9U2m  110yds  £3,785  (H3  declared) 


1 -20^111  am  UatoiAin  om  HammdB-12-0 — 

2 121213  TawaMM  (Hj^aMHaanad  9-11-8 Ml 

a - iirr  laiaanrri  n ' " — * IJ — 5 n - — 

i e®B  30  Amtoi(M}FrtMafi-1T-6  — 

8 2ia62  Anton*  (27)  PI  J Jafinon  9-11-6 E Q 

S 021 312  Doran  W)  T EzBt  y 6-1  »-€ t- 

7 134235  torn C2g®WB t Bnan B-1M — 

• - 13VMM  MMaMWten  R An  9-10-13  8 

» . 2 50450  Cuuaai  Suuto  MB  J 9-1P-4 

W 5-22P34  tottaelV  flaw  H (fig  C Weakn  7-10-0 —81 

Mtof  3-1  Dm,  4-1  Stoll  ne  O*.  5-1  Sanatoi  6-1  Antno*.  M Mavur.8-1  Aafek. 
fca Btautt-lflWs 


ASM* 

. a PBM8 


— l wytr 
P Many 
BMaA 

«MR 

U-1 


Vt  o ASHH’HBID  & WHIOERBUHN  HANDICAP  CHASE 

41110yds  £4,890  (6  declared) 


109  ID  300065 
nos  3210- 


2^2^  PARTY  HAS  STARTHI MOET  & CHANDON  MAH1EN  HURDLE 

2m4?l  10yds  £2,080(1 2 dedarsd) 

1 444/-41P  Carpoto Utmad rail Todmkir 7-11-7 C McCook 

2 0 lard IV (33)  Hb Una 6-TW 8 to 

S 003550  IhHPDF Ombnufr 7-11-7 ! AS  I 


A 4 ASniBKMSnNGMAlDBI  STAKES 

1 Wlm  114yds  £3,532  (10  declared) 


larfeM  51  lap.  Oram  PI—itoininMkaiinnt  san  tot  man  BwVi*B)hiDarta)ZB,toiiiif8«*t 

VWDtoBl^w  l5l»ao«itoa8*ar5*arGoo(1imd71liq).GiJ-Sni 


9 9 C CRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HANDICAP 

im  21  £8.364  (14  declared) 


|CH«  I 


Wlm  114yds  £3,532  (10  declared) 

05-  9mBwr(t5aK&Btom5-9-10 

0 ffcnrBfen  (tjj  CHorgm  4-9-10 

fiadoakm  JJoctta  4-0-5 1 — _ 

00-  junnyifc—jW^DieBacIi  Da* 5-9-5  - 

05  paam)RflahntM-fl 

0-  Sboatome)CCWa3^9 


917(31  2S506-  »MrMllamdnn6LM0Dra34M 
mm  2 TBelfiBa8*B(23|ttton»Utt 3-6-9 . — 


201  (3  315304  8toHtaB'(7)(P)llnJ0acl5-10-0 JWM8H 

ZD2p  43D54B  Mae  ol  wHeertMB  1864-9-9 P*  today  87 

»aS)  0S3436-  D«£* So S»ite(ieS)(q(D)P 0*5-8-13 (MU  mutt  pi  88 

204(16)  203040  BohEwmp3)>BattDg9-8-13 L Mtari  » 

289(12]  4W040-  Thilto*anfl(24B|JT«fcr4-5-11 S Sndn  SB 

208(71  OWJ23D  tt^Cha»gBp5)MUaGnltafcw»b-B-^ X MOD  88 

avrni  IOHO-5  Tta# For Acfloo  PH  UTtnrWrB 5-8-7 T Oattn  87 

208(131  31 -mo  topi Adtoi(^P)JBai*s 4-8-5 1 Ifetoa  B 80 

TWIG  0340(H  OuMBPita 0J)P Hams 4-8-4 A CUn  86 

210(14)  232020  Trap  toft  («)  m Cloto  4-8-4 ^PMEdday  88 

211(31  542096  8toerGnm (Dpi RAMus 7-B-O ■ tony  9 ® 

212t5l  015331  Stay SMkftgRitiiini 4-7-11 Ibsto  Owm  & 88 

213B  1841-46  SwWBH8«(Z7)nj)S|>w5-f-iO — JQda  88 

214HI  034450-  tontfOKobg  (287]  (Djcftvan  4-7-10 J Ubv  86 

B*8faK8-l  Hodtqno,  7-1  Betmrar. Sin Onm  B-J  PitoreiiMj Boat  9-1  M*>  Oarfle.  HM  DareSo 
5ute.3upSMUr.  12-1  rmtoAcdon.novaAMiOBnvopHPrmSMHMde 


0-  topPMMWAMW  — 
5-5  8B*toEatt|pg||J6(BdBi 3-9-4 


„JW (M  78 
..to*  May  — 
Sawtratt  — 
— lJM  — 

— Ttotta  — 

— A Marti  — 

— Kfmmrnu 

A tort  to 

Ototond 

— LMknf  84 


3SM03  PatoB* 
Or-OPRP  Ptoet  Btoanr 

66  tttotaaSttfeBl 

. DMtoM 

04  tod  tot  Mm 
CPTO  Skb  HMd  C 
3050  IMtotoal(3i 
OPItoMttoi 
ZootMaaqr  Bl 
:7-4toi8nhniia,7-2to 
■icing 


HI  J Homed  Johnson  6-11-7  _ 

to  NBcnt  4M1-7 

SG  R&snhS-IW 

nUiSttalmiS-ll.-?  — 
m Un  j Mm  6-11-7  __ — 

PHtoa  7-11-7 

1 Man  6-11-2 

D taab  6-11-2  _____ 
Man  5-11-2  — — 


kCmrn*m 

8 MHr 

_A  1 Sato 
PCatany 
8 Man  R 
urton 


Aw2m  41 110yds  £4,890  (6  declared) 

3P021F  toal  Mm*  B S UttV  8-TV-lO CMi  W*b  B 

(30434  Ao^m  (T(a)  E fUiwli  9-10-13 P Mm 

202022' buy  Pecttln  03)  D)  P OMtoonh  14-10-5 : A i Sato 

012222  Bktota  PM  J GOMBS-IIKJ  BE** 

421F3F  CM  VM  (2S  VfertlltS-IM H hdttr 

62F523  toM  Xtaftni  U wm  MO-41 X Tcykar  B 

M 9mf  IBito  7-4UdatorfM  4-1  OmDkttito  M Aitoa  B.  8-1 MWM 10-1  RlM  Rhg 


A C^IEinflUV  COUNTRY' ESTATE  AMATEURS  IPGAPHU10LE 

"nwv3m  110yds  £3,409  (21  (toctared)  ... 


3m  11 0yds  £3.409  (21  dedared) 
232313  UrtlUMnHt  OS  J Ne*  7-12-0  __ 

1B13BP-  Panto)  ttoaTlOraXMy  T-1D-13 

0563B4  BUKMl  (18)  J 6-10-13 


Glttwy* 

V Batov 

JB Bta 

~ D Mar 


2521713  r»M  (2R  JR  Hrti  TOtotor  8-10-H 


M N MaagtoB  I 

1 Mil 


o jEAWHFRH)  ROYAL  MQMRIAL  NOVICE  KURIHJE 

Mwv2m  11 0yds  £2.878  (16  declared) 


BeBjag;  1 1-8  SaanaSMbg.  5-2  (ibab,  4-1  The  NegoBafer.  8-1  SuQir  And  OeamL  16-1 3pMiLlto4*t 
toman.  29-1  VfckrBtn 


1 01U451  toH  autonBd  OB)  (BS  Moore  5-1 1-5 

2 021000  DtoaaBayrwfeB Sbon  8-11-5 

3 RB-416  tant  Hpoata  p5)  to  P HnUb  6-11-6 

4 OPUS  Bator  toaga  pq  F liiweft  9-10-12 

6 P6  toad  atStnar  OM)  l*a  ? toar  5-40-12  _ 

8 (XKF  ftmBog  Sana  (23)  C tout  5-10-12 

7 66  Itatok  UwBod  UsO  Itaosoa  5-10-12 . 

8 2B4  Pitaa  EtoHi*  PH  Mato  Todaito  6-10-12 

8 0-3FP50  Ramlmaa  lad  ps  K Beto  8-10-12 

10  4 toanaiM  Ryar  CT  H Bunt  5-10-12 

11  47-2242U  Itong  *7|  M heomnd  8-10-12  — 


A AAWMaUMIlHTMKES 

■■a* ■ WlfnlMydsES.SSl  (I4deda 


881 0 oukmHPH 
682(11)  136095  BitaBte* 
030  090450  law  Sam 
1040  500164  Unto  144 
8960  206141-  HowVNt 
808(10)  306490  ModHoal 
607(8)  52-2333  Sto«Taa 
80693  306403  Uttodhtt 
609  fi  0091  tontotog 
818(7)  OtW-  HtobHaf 


Gd  Mm  01  Hr  Hart  Wdiw  9 «IWualereb3d5tal»niiDr  UassHAKaagikn 


1m1t4yds£3,591  (t4dedared) 

Une*(p Bay (64)(aiiRaa 6-190 A Mtoritf  (7)*  87 

BafimtfFBairjfflnSDM5-9-a $ Smdo*  to 

law BmcarmraiTUto 4-9-8 _TMm  87 

Uaito  1*641  (2* NBAbagR 5-9-6 V8Mtoy*  70 

torn  MB  BkwftolWTiaiwr  5-96 L Datort  83 

ftBOdMoak  (33)  GL  Mode  *-6-6 

toWTaarai  ffl  J Bratov  KW-6 R Fhvnch  (8)  84 

la  IMttttB)lAaG»K*mar  447-5 X Fate  84 

tontottwhiaa  flffll  Matian  96-9 Pat  Eddery  tl 

■gMrtoflB7)PMimr3-8-^  J told  74 


“ns 


085253  toomaar  03)  6 Maato6-1Q-7 : Jltnrtfr) 

030990.  MermM  (23)  (09  JPBDttn  19*10-5 J OakWata  CT 

391221  BidnaM  CoHaga  (3B  J JeOecsan  5-10-5 — _ — M Bndtora*  (7) 

311-680  ton Cfcagna Hfjra ? Beuan  10-10-4  _ _____ T J tony  Q 

„ OflP-5^  Ug  Bnyar  KUte)  R ABb  19-194  — — JJtoUy  (7) 

mms  Dwto  Cnto  OT  L Lira)  9-19-3  B tonga  m 

562234  AHa  Hoar  (fo>n  Kmwy  lO-10-l — KDnwiy  0 

P-332PF  Camby  stm  (99  A Jam  9-10-1 iJtoaeM 

77/6 OOF  MM  Mr  (W  8 Mcngnt  19-196 1 i.'.  » R ttcLNd  m 

3346ES  Mto Dtowwd pip) kteLVtooaf 9-10-0 — -._7 Sott  0 

WBatt  Da*  m m J Go*  11-190  ; B toPtal  0 

«a)0O  RhkyTti)**  ™ H Uwaaand  8-10-0 — : C taar  Q 

923642  War toiatfli (ZQ (1H K Bafcr 7-196 L.RtonkttlQ 

03W-14  Wuttktowmamo  CT  C Sato  7-190 to*  D toil  (7) 


4/-97IHNUMI 


_ X flttam  C 

— K0i*wiy  * 
...  EJame  f 
.HR  MaeAC 

..i._7S(»R( 


«B00tr4VUr11qM  ( 
923542  War  tototfli  j 


e Bbmt  t 


47-2243J  TaatoRCT]  N Tttnntad  9-1942  ___ 
040454  ItoSarfM  Mto  («|C  Man  5-19-12. 

0404  Itatara  toawi  {51)  MB  M UBpi  940-12  _ 
00  CMoaoke*  Daatoto  (1471 GHcfiank  9-10-7  — 

09  ■(*  tototo  m Malta  Tadma  e-10-7 

F MBH*n  ton Ulofgan  5-10-7 

445224  lantoek  lady^n  B ttM  7-10-7 

PP-P  Ibatat  In K W KmS-197 


JO^gkai* 

T Raad 

P caoarrr 

__nM« 


. . Un  D Ihaaaii  9-10-0 to*  J Metoagv  I 

| Hi  0 TtMoran  9-10-0 ton  P Rntom  I 


103534  Pagir  Grnkn  M H toy  0 Ihanton  9-10-0 ton  P Rotoaa 

P06500  Bmy  Bay  (23)  D land  10-10-0 ton  S Un*  (7) 

1 6-1  Endnari  Dune.  7-1  Gnacax.  Pat*.  8-1  Lad  MUftira*.  (Wtote.  10-1  WWdn*nnnuB. 


C PARTY  HAS  STARIH)  MOET  & CHAWDON  MAIDHf  HURDLE 

to#*£V(DIVZ) 


'(DW2) 

2m  4f  110yds  £2.080  (12  dadared} 


iTwntt)  WMnp9-Ti 


6091  0091  IVatottiuPiiaa  (13)  MMi*ai  3-8-9 Pat  today  >1 

BIB (7)  00*1-  to*tatoflB)PlAtoni5yi J told  74 

mm  M-1532  MOm BO BRQBsb*4)3-»4S BOmte  « 

6i2  rn  more  tohMBRMWM s Htaaa  fe  at 

813  (0  049  LaganaB^(229)AJaW3-8-4 D BoOato  * 


" Baton  7-2  BddStaemEa.  7-1  te»n  GowA.6-4  ittgta  Bay.Swto)  R)ar.  Lada*  lata.  9-1  TmdLl9-l 
5J  OaSUWPvtoL  12-1  RantowLad.  16-1  CntaODtrsDangMarS-l M*UMe. 


814(1®  211059 


Rtoaun  3-8-4 OtoOM  84 


BatoK94  PaOM3agtomr.6-r  Pnul  Mo*.  7-1  RngapBnr.  9-1  fta  Ounce.  Hohnjar-  Hntestaa.  19-1 
Ua*rk£4l  ragMyHo.  13-1  La  Modoa 


O OABtBKOyKHStANOIIALT 

ObA  Wtamerosia  novice  chase  fr 


3 4 BLUE  RIBAND  TRIAL  STAKES  3-Y-O 

■ I Vim 41  £8,302 (3 declared) 


Ml  iWim4l £8,302 (3 declared)  I 

301 P)  1J2I53  Pnu PRIORI a**B 98 J Add  88 

282  (.1  31  1 PaaStorS)  JDw*qg9-0 Ptf  BktoTttH 

383(11  303910  HUr M* (B)R  Jftoon Hainan 8-10  8 Santo*  ■ 

BatSng:  ewe  r*ui  5-4  FM*p  a».  u-1  tfoer  Pnk 


COURSE  SPSUUSTS 


nMGUDE-PapBCDrttiraibr  later.  JuxpiMnai!tttm<M31ouLmancneoa»M2L5lMii(7 
Wind  Paum  a hHTOr  im.  Gd  Ptoo  SkF  Ouaed  toner  h*  led  ow  II  an  m on  ad.  aai  bi  Itt  tan  FUnog 
aagaKauwn  I m3  liJ  tatoarrtoc  auseflfeiifcri  & ade  TIoasad^rtrtKafca  iTftoliswrtBtoa 
S.ucra(*-»3«vr  imri  ita.  Ga-fai 


tog 

PatBktoy 

LDaflori 

TQBtan 

SSaaden 

JM 

DHtoand 


IB  tons  % LwMSI  ^*1 
17  90  18J9  -17)41  Rtow*; 


15  123  122 


10  70  14.3 

W 121  93 


S 38  23.1  K5820  DHCEMN 
9 77  I1J  -35J7  JLDw** 


31  194  +1008  1 PFIQOtt 


11  72  153  *993 

9 36  254  . *4141 

7 23  304  *HU3 

6 24  25.4  +1112 

6 33  182  -1427 

6 52  115  -2408 


wwmVTAMEROSIA  NOVICE  CHASE  FMAL 

3m  £7,064  (11  declared) 

1 942121  A*  torltormW  to*S  ttatoam  6-11-12 

2 Z-Z11P1  enraw 8 OaUeaBm  T Entaty  7-11-12 

B-P3121  Maori  hi  CM  mgirs  manta  7-11-12 

*■•40111  Katya  an  (D)BUWM  7-1 1-12 

6IRT3  Hag* Samoa  to  Ptoangri  8-11-12 

101 1712  town  (M)  m2  Bane  7-11-12 

21-3211  toartofinb*  J Hnaad  JUhnaan  7-1 VI 2 

3FP231  to*MniltJanMw7-11-S 

P2492F  JaHMmMPIfeMlMVS 

W Pfiff-SF-  Boiha  Biktoa  (un  ItoS  Badtarn  6-11-5 

n 22493*  TWo  For  On  m W W»  ludMta  V tonal  9-11-5 


t 

625-GP6  Bate  Hririit  fO)  Ito  M Mto*  5-11-7 .. 

— -..-.A  SSnltt 

3 

4 

5 

W teiam  m*  (74  K Bain  7-11-7 

• 

FW5W-  HRtopic  m M fanas  10-11-7 

ST^tajg 

• 

0H&  Sapv  0*027)  J Baretoy  5-11-7 

48390?  Ita  RatoVHt  02)  J 2FF  9-11-7 

Bew  K»  to  L& 544-2 

. OF  tofri  Tnk  S Brink  5-11-2 

F00  IStevinl  PN  te  J Stref  7-11-2  „ 

— — g urn 

19 

Tl 

12 

D Bwflay 

p CMany 

ta  c Stony 

94  Tta  toad  Was.  92  topi  IM.  5-1  Grartom  ftldt  8-1  Qritaun  Bn*.  10-1  BwiMsfett.  1 2-1 


L »|W  •+ 

— Ptortany 


course  spemiSTS 


-V« 

-A  SSodRr 
_GC*8 
P Mto 


19  RW  V loaf  St  raw 

25  82  30-5  -15.46  ?»«■ 

19  89  213  +1290  ‘*7* 

II  38  306  -13.16  ERE? 

11  119  9l2  -3654  JiSS 

10  19  52.6  +26.73  Lljngn 

" 9 25  36  +5.17  PSa—ea 


toto^54  OddKlta  CM*  6-4  CknpMfl  CWriai  KM  (tor  Unton  12-1  KtagtSanaai.  14-1  Katafn,  A*Ma 


20  BS  235  -3.75 

17  91  18.7  142 

16  75  213  +1183 

12  33  36.4  437 

11  • 22  50.4  +7.75 

8 25  32.4  +11 10 

7 23  304  +4600 


Results 


Punchestown  (N.H.)  |j  Catterick  runners  and  riders 


GREAT  ORATION  produced 
a gritty  performance  in  win- 
ning at  Pontefract  yesterday 
to  leave  hts  small-time 
trainer,  Fred  Watson,  talking 
of  big-race  glory.  Watson, 
based  at  Sedgefield  in  County 
Durham,  pinpointed  next 
month's  Chester  Cup  for  the 
eight-year-old. 

FOLKESTONE 


AM  flm  21  Syria):  1,  WILL  YOU 
DAMCK,  Pat  Eddery  (15-9  hw);  2,  gtaari 
(9-iy.  9.  to  CtoMWaa  19-1].  11  ran.  5L 1.  (J 
PmMP)  Tote:  E2W,  Cl  JO.  C2.4ft  C2.0C  Duel 
R 08.30.  Trio;  C730  CSF.  £16^7. 

3-20  (0f>  1,  STAN  DOWN,  K Car  toy  (9-4 
lav):  a.  Ptotaa  Btonoar  114-1);  *,  Ptoc 


O A f\STPJjLEY  COOKER  CHAHPIOHHOWCEHURDIE 

2m  4f  £18.600  (B  declared) 


(3-1).  12  ran  1.  1.  w Berry}  Tote; 
ELM:  Cl -80.  E42D.  Cl.70.  Dual  F:  £47  30. 
Tllo:  ElSm  CSF:  £34.47. 

SJBO  tins  98  Sydata  1,  STANTON  HAD- 
cotrnr,  Pat  Eddery  (2-1  f!-4aw);  2,  aaiy 
BodnodW  (6-1);  3,  Rohaby  Bowrt  (2-1 
]t-4av).  G ran  X.  nfc.  (J  Dunlop]  Tote:  E2M: 
Cl  60.  £140.  Dual  R £6.70.  CSF:  £1231. 
420  (In  4)d)>  1.  AMOTHBI  TWA  D 
Blpsa  (7-11:  a.  CowtaMp  (6-4  lev):  3. 
For— t Raton  18-1).  9 ran.  1. 6.  (3  Wood*) 
Tote:  £630;  E2M.  Cl  40.  QiXL  Dual  F:  CBS0. 
Trio:  C34L9C.  CSF:  £18.87.  Trtcaat  C02JJ2- 
4JO  dm  If  22yds)i  1,  ORSAT  ORA- 
TION. N Cormorton  (16-I]r  a,  BbMav  tow 
(11-4  fav):  3,  Onofo— — (7-2).  9 ran. 
Mh  nfe.  (F  WkBon)  Tote:  CULW  Cl  JO.  O.M. 
£2.10.  Dual  F:  £1130  Trio:  Cl  72*1  CSF. 
SMBS.  Tr lease  Cl 77 48. 

BJ»  CG*)i  1,  ROSY  OUTLOOK,  L Dettori 
(4-1);  2,  SM  Mtaaefa  J7-4  taw);  3,  Ta*a- 
bnb  (3-1).  8 ran.  Hd.  Ut  (I  BakKno]  Tote: 
£3.40:  £2. 10.  Cl.  10.  Cl.  10.  Dual  F:  £360.  CSF; 
£10.40. 

PLACZPOTrnOM.  QUADFOTiCtLIO. 


2- 00  (at  IBSyriaJt  1,  BARBA  PAPA,  H 

Flroneti  (7-4  lav),  a,  Poimn  Ftoa(IO-l).  3, 
natow  (7-2).  11  ran.  7.  Dh  hd.  (L  CumaiH) 
Tote  C240;  Cl  DO.  EL90,  C1JSQ.  Dual  F: 
CIS  00  Trio'  £2020.  CSF.  £20  08. 
no  (SI  18Dy«f*)i  1,  VICTORY  TRAIL  H 
HttOhoa  13—1  lav  I:  X MadkMo  (B— *1:  j, 
ApoOo  Rad  19-2)  9 ran.  1. 1.  (G  BoliSng) 
Tote.  £430.  Cl  SO.  C2XO.  Cl.  10  Dual  F. 
£11 20.  Trio .12*70  CSF.  £31  60  NR  White 

Sauer 

3- OOCSf)r  1,  LASHAM.  S Orowno  (9.11.9, 
■tea  Scooter  (4-1).  3,  Swamuuia  Lady 
rro-i).  9 ran.  3.  an  ikl  in  CaJMshani  Torn: 
CT3  7Q  £4  10.  Cl. 60.  £8  10.  OudJ  F £22.10. 
Trio.  £152.10  CSF: £38.05. 

*30  <W>  1 . PBPP1ATT,  s Sanders  ( 10-11. 
2*  -Total  Rnana  rtl-10  lav);  3,  Prtoco 
Ztario  111-2).  10  ran  Ik  3£  IR  Akohunt) 
t«o  Cl  aw.  £2.40,  Cl.  20.  Cl. so.  dual  F 
£1260.  Trio:  C19.B0.  CSF:C21^3. 

4- 00  (Im  7f  B2sris|:  1,  PARAD1SC 
HAW,  R Hug  has  (2-1  lav);  2,  SUrtay  Vw 


Twai)  4f  £18,600  (8  decteed) 

7(2214  OonpH  tts  John  HHtagui  8-13-0  

11-2112  ItterBH JABern  7-12-q  


_ J Short! 

2 11 2112  UnrUB  JABar»7-i2-o  „ — C (TDWfW 

0832-11  BriMlJdHJP0lBrtai5-11-13 . T P Bndd 

2211-11  tabtaaqA  P OWbo  5-11-13 C F Sam 

2111  tonNFItopMGQG-U-g ..  ■ Wham 

332113  Bon  to*  P toms  6-1 1-9 T F Treaey 

1FF-17H  UaDaPWAP0Wai911-0  T ItoRM 

1124P5  StoUDMdUmtSq  4-11-4 R Dnrood f 

taUog:  4-6  b&tm,  9-2  Ckngaa.  5-1  Ltette  Rw.  B-1  Uw  BHL  8-1  SottaL  12-1  Bn  Boa.  144  Ode  lAl 


CGBSHA«n«S 

TOP  FORM 

2-00 

Johqra 

KanToPtan 

2L30 

HrawWy 

. Hopaftayitort 

aoo 

Kastei  La  Vtefa 

mmU 

HUBtek 

IranUria 

4.00 

Soda 

rWWGBSGkf 

430 

HoBamto 

FtoteMtosWqp 

5.00 

Binmarat 

Pal  S»  Hn 

O ^#\H0HDBBHEM  COWHTWHS  STAKES  3-Y-O 
MaWl/lm  4t  £6,876  (3  dedared) 


WiUVlm  4t  £6,876  0 dedared) 


3(8  - 391  MUak  (33)  B W 3-3 

toriae:  4-5  tel  Lite  7-4  toiak.  7-2 1 teppy  lAacii 


3 4 CHSM8KBI  GOLD  CUP  CHASE 

■ I w3m  )IEJ7200(18dedaraS 


CHEPSTOW 


MO  (to  3f  1 tOjtoa  Ch>  1 , PtAM-A,  P 
Honey  (S-i);  a,  Manila  Vattay(l  3-8  tea);  3, 
Qoldon  (tag  (12-1)  5 ran  1.  IX.  (R  Alnar) 
Tote:  C4.GQ;  CZJO.  El. IQ.  Dual  F:  £3.30.  CSF: 
C7J4. 

3- 10  (flm  IlOydg  Mh*  1,  HRS  Oi.  L 
Cummurs  (1-7  Fav);  9,  Howto  Jaatoa  (9-1  h 
3,HaflVaRay(9-l).4ran>4a  19.  (PMchobs) 
Tote:  £1 .10.  Dual  F:  £1 80.  CSF:  £2.15. 

140  (3a  2f  1 TOyris  Cfl>  f,  OLBIPBUN 
PTUNcass,  W uarstan  (6-21:  a.  FNHn 
DreR  1100-30):  3,  AS  For  Look  |2-1  lav).  4 
jatAJL <P  aomwn)  Tow  £2-50  Dual  R 
C4£0.  CSF:  OM.  NFL  Fortunea  Couras. 
4.10  (ton  110yds  Hcflaji  1,  ASHWELL 
■or,  w Maramn  ni-a  lav):  a,  Fririwsi 
(B-4):  s,  B*  Caatia  (19-1).  A ran.  It  2.  IP 
Hobw)  Tote.  5SJ0.  Dual  F;  £160.  C8P: 
ejee 

4- 40  (am  Chjl  1,  HHALPRIDG,  Miss  P 

Imnni"  "i  | 1 Bi  [Tl  I)  1. 

Bwiam  (9-1).  11  ran.  u,  o.  (MrcC  Mggon) 
Tote:  CUfc  CT20.  E22D.C1 .70.  Dual  F:  £030. 
Trio:  £410-  CSF.  ES.  76.  nfc  Sea  PatraL 

?.10>Ma  Hrttakl.OOUimtY 
IJOTHLAP  MeCdy  (4-fi  tev):  8,  Noma  «( 
Oar  Faltiar  (5-4):  3,  Dool  tend  If  I Do 
(14-11-5  ran.  X.  11.  m Plpto  Tote  Cl  . BO; 
gl-20.  ri.10.Dual  F:  Cl.ig  (S.CI  J8. 
plac«»OTj 223.21  (MJAOPonca.TD. 


■ W3mi  I £37  200  (18  declared) 

9L1115  CMtaUPOTMm  7-12-0 T Bam 

119252  AaBhSpN«ALTHDin7-1t-12 f RM h 

219214  PRfloarHMti9-1M2 C F San 

129121  RocdvBaSteWJ  Bute  8-1 1-8 C OVam 

113UF  Hr 0b*A toy JaaBJataAOTOnr 7-11-5 D B OTHaan-* 

(71-1X15  BBMrio  ItauK  Ca'WTy  7-1 1-2 G Cotta 

1F1214  ioMffiFAtfa  7-11-1 M imr 

441311  Prto  BSlPPt^te  7-11-0 , G Bradta 

U9241F  UriaiUtt»LTMOT  7-10-11 A PtoCte 

812-611  MynaonteJADmai 7-10-9 J p Trmcr 

F3390F  SvMltoaN JaatJDHdi  Mtegn  7-10-9 n jana 

M66K  Tel  The  ttotatofttofailpi  6-1U-8 * 

131202  CR*rtCnaafcf  PEa»M!Dffl6-l0-8 .1 B nawto 

31-3124  BeyriKiay ap DBta6-HM- — l 

5-312B1  temnaDoT&ogem 9-1M N Rtzunte 

629U  Uati  IM  Lila  QwS-lfa JIClEta 

341162  Stem  asitajRH  Rate  7-10-7 - J (Hem 

7M41  Tt»08gtorTFLKyB-1O-7 L P Cum*. 

9-2  Atriita  Spent),  5-1  Cato.  Paotot  8-1  WooAtoSte.  10-1  Otop-s  Outer.  12-1  Noyai 


Ldt-haid,  eftap  Back  of  lust  mdsr.lnilf  ash  3f  nn-h. 

Draw:  Low  numbers  favoured  onr  6(971,  but  a fast  slat  essertaL  - 
Gotag;  Good.  Good  ta  lim  in  ptaoex  * Denotes  bflnfcera. 

Long  dMancctraitotara:  4JOTearWhfta.T  MBs.  Sarey  263  mlas.  4^0  Fhirirtngwar, 
R Charlton.  WBb  243  mles:  Tabasco  Jazz.  B Meehan,  Beds.  235  mles.  230  HopeMly.M 
Ctamm,  Beds  23&  nttes.  500  Brava  Envoy,  M Healon-9's,  WBt3  234  rrttos.  2.00  SWfpy 
Vlte  A Nad,  4 JO  Sated  Ottos,  A Jenb.  Oon  231  mles. 

Seven  day  winners:  2.00  Johayro. 

Rnfoered  first  trae:  2.00  Boffy. 

FlguBs  In  brackets  eftertnrsa's  name  denote  days  since  lest  outing 


A /IftMAGON  TROOP  HANDICAP  3-Y-O 

■fBWSf  E3^Q9  CIO  declared) 


3W  21501-6  Brittweto 
4(7)  4340  JerBUM 


sa  *£& sac»«BM!^ j as  . 

?| ..  Raci«<l 

•0  232^9 Bii SBtearia (27) Daye 9wMi 8-0  111  . 

90  450302-  nittaaae Weau (Bfln WMMar 7-12 JL"_  DW* 

202345-  lYttas  Soyrto  J &**«  7-10 35  “UeC  * 

BstoB:  7-4  teto  Friday;  IMBtouatt-^l  tori  Em  GM.  9-1  ^tonDaicsr.  Tea  tote.  O-iSndi  ..  ’a,9nCrIf| 
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2AASIh  RKSNHfT  IWYAL  ARTHlBtY  CHAHPAfiNEPOL  ROCS 
■lAlAPPRSmCE  STAKES 
6f  £2^59  (14  declared) 

asn 


itTifm 

T'.'It. 


4-0-5 


A OASANHA'S  POST  MAIDBI  STAKES  3-Y-O 
•fiOVTf  £3,665  no  declared) 


Try  Hazard  A Guess  for  the 
Great  Metropolitan  revival 


aa  toata  (S) 

TuZSrZ 


M 


M 

9-0 J Cato 

1 w mm 

^ S DofltaM 


Brians  94  FkH«raaw«  9-2 


l Sarp  T«npar,  Trian  8-1  Srifd  Qigcs 


■g^tjg^gihnh.  9-1  Sand  Own,  feinTo  nesta.  7-1  Mi  8-1  Lnte'BdbDaiiv.  hrt' 


K AAlUBUp  HANDICAP  3-Y-O 

WsW7f£3;l13-(t7(ladafed).  ■ 


Chris  Hawaidns 


EPSOM  today  stages  its 
first  sorine  meetiiia  since 


Trainer  v/atch 


torae  RntegttKr&ntiH  taBBeatrabartodte<-Canerid(aO0Aquxta.  SHBanm  toDShta. 

g^l40Pirt«lOn*v,U<lltanta94niBJABOU:iawitofta.SD(uC)lJU9aaL4.«JLiB4o(lte.S 

DaaBGayKiilWHV. 

Mto  5^lMllK.  S BCbA  bU  AEtSKS. 


Ea  first  spring  meeting  since 
1990.  At  one  time  the  Great 
Metropolitan  was  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  staying 
events  in  the  calendar  but  It 
has  been  reduced  to  a helter- 
skelter  mile  and  a half 
handicap. 

Hazard  A Guess  (3.40)  cer- 
tainly has  the  right  name  for 
it  and  some  decent  creden- 
tials judged  on  his  good  third 
to  AngiuK)  at  Newmarket  last 
week. 

Behaviour  Is  probably  the 
form  horse  In  the  City  and 


Suburban  Handicap,  having 
finished  fourth  to  Ali-Royal  at 
Newmarket,  but  he  is  ho.cer- 
taiaty  to  beat  Boh  Express 
(2.35),  who  has  a 101b  pull  for. 
a length  and  a quarter  hearing 
at  Ascot  last  July. 

The  Blue  Riband  Trial,  a 
one-time  Derby  pointer. -will' 
have  little  bearing  on  the 
Classic  but  recent  Kempton 
winner  Palio  Sky  (3.10),  a 
colt  by  -Ninisld,  will  relish  foe 
distance.  - 

. British  raiders  worth,  not- 
ing in  the  televised  races  at 
Punchestown  are  Soldat 
(2.40),  from  the  in-form  David 
Nicholson  yard,  and  Richard 
Fahey's  Noyan  (3.15). 


o OAHW  SELLMGCTAKES  2-Y-O 

AlOVSf  £2,  t47  (8  declared) . 


Ww7f  £3,113  (tedared).  • 

SasEStfM” 

:5iaW  imB mm  ii  to*R«4-i  __ 
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9tiU4M  knfito  8-1  mt  Ufett,  KM 
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Cricket 

Waugh  says 
England 
lack  hunger 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


p»rfWi 


THE  first  dead  bat  of 
the  Ashes  campaign 
was  played  by  Michael 
Atherton  yesterday 
after ' Mark  Waugh  claimed 
England's  players  hacked  the 
totgbness  to  become  a force  ha 
Test  cricket  Moreover  the 
Australian  predicted  an  easy 
tfjn  in  the  series. 

“ I look  at  the  [England] 
team  on  paper  and  think  they 
are  good  players  but  they 
aren’t  tough  enough  or 
hungry  enough  on  the  field,” 
Waugh  said  in  an'  interview 
with  an  Australian  Tnagp^rrw 
published  today. 

"they  don't  play  as  a team, 
they  worry  about  themselves. 
When  you're  out  there  you 
don't  feel  you've  got  11  guys 
against  you.  They  Just  haven’t 
got  the  toughness  you  need  to 
win  Test  cricket  consistently. 
Man  for  man  they  are  not  that 
Car  behind  us  hut  they  lack 
hangar.” 

Waugh  was  especially  tough 
on  Phil  TufbeEL  England,  he 
said,  lacked  a qualify  spinner. 

Tuftidl  is  back  in  the 
fray  hut  1 don't  see  him  as  a 
danger.  I see  him  as  a fairly 
weak  sort  of  player  who  relies 
on  you  to  make  a mistake.  He'S 
not  going  to  get  you  out” 

About  the  only  player  to  get 


a good  word  is  Darren  Googh. 
“He's  always  trying  100  per 
cent,  having  a go,  trying  a 
bumper,  a slower  baH  If  he 
starts  bowling  watt  he's  a dan- 
Serous  man  because  he  can 
lift  the  rest  erf  the  team.” 

Atherton  said  he  did  not 
want  “to  make  any  cammmf 
except  that  we  win  let  our 
cricket  do  our  talking”. 

The  Australians,  who  ar- 
rive in  England  in  the  id 
wedk  of  May,  open  their  tour 
against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
XI  on  May  15. 

Aravtoda  de  SHva  ended 
barren  Test  sequence  with  an 
unbeaten  79  ppairigf  Pakistan 
in  Colombo  yesterday.  It  was 
his  first  half-century  in  15  Test 
innings  and  was  at  the  heart  of 
Sri  Lanka's  fight-back  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  first  Test 

De  Silva,  who  been  bat- 
ting sqperhly  in  one-day  in- 
ternationals. resisted  for  282 
minutes,  sharing  a third- 
wicket  partnership  of  129 
with  his  captahTi  Arjuna  Ran- 
atunga,  who  made  58.  Sri 
Lanka  go  into  the  Axial  day  on 
206  for  three  in  their  second 
innings,  a lead  of  158. 

At  the  start  of  the  day  Paki- 
stan added  only  eight  to  their 
overnight  370  for  nine  before 
Saqlaln  Mushtaq  was  run  out 
for  58.  When  Saqjain  ttuwn 
sent  back  both  openers,  Sri 
Tunica  were  only  five  ahead. 


Spinning  fingers  — Ian  Salisbury  gets  to  grips  with  a new  challenge  facing  him  at  The  Oval  after  his  departure  from  Sussex  photoow**  frank  baron 

Salisbury  hoping  for  super  summer 


The  County  Championship  starts  today  and  Paul  Weaver  finds 
England’s  best  leg-spinner  hoping  to  benefit  with  a new  county 


five  lost  championship  years 


VHE  Gloucestershire  and 
I former  England  fast 
bowler  David  Lawrence,  who 
has  twice  broken  bis  left 
kneecap,  is  set  to  play  against 
Leicestershire  today  In  his 
first  County  Championship 
match  for  five  years. 

Lawrence  laid  claim  to  a 
piftrg  against  the  champions 
by  coming  through  a pre-sea- 
son friendly  against  Sussex, 
even  though  he  took  only  one 
wicket  for  57  runs  from  10 
overs. 

John  Josephs  has  stepped 
down  after  seven  years  as 
chairman  of  Leicestershire 
imd'wlff  be  replaced  by  Roger 
Goadby.  At  the  dub’s  annual 
meeting  Josephs,  along  with 
Mgel  feers  and  LtiL  Spence, 


Athletics 


was  made  an  honorary  life 
member. 

Worcestershire's  England 
batsman  Graeme  Hick 
returns  to  competitive  action 
for  the  first  time  in  seven 

months  against  Nottingham. 

shire  at  Trent  Bridge  today. 

He  was  overlooked  for  the 
winter  tours  of  Zimbabwe  and 
New  Zealand  after  a disap- 
pointing domestic  summer 
culminated  in  him  being 
dropped  after  one  Test  of  the 
series  against  Pakistan. 

His  first  winter  off  in  seven 
years  has  renewed  his  appe- 
tite for  the  game  and  he  is 
determined  to  scare  enough 
runs  to  put  pressure  on  the 
England  selectors  to  recall 
him  for  the  Ashes  series. 


was  a time  last 
winter  when  Sussex 
County  Cricket  Club 
looked  marginally  less 
popular  than  the  Bates  Motel, 
when  half  a team  left  so 
quickly  that  they  almost  be- 
came jammed  in  the  door 
with  legs  whirring.  Tumble- 
weed and  a cold  wind  took 
their  place  and  members 
went  into  mourning. 

Many  good  players  were 
lost  but  most  damp  hankies 
were  down  to  Zan  Salisbury, 
the  England  leg-spinner  who 
moved  to  Surrey,  and  Danny 
Law,  a talented  young  all- 
rounder  who  joined  Essex. 

In  the  short  term,  at  least, 
Salisbury’s  will  be  the  bigger 
loss.  He  had  often  lilted  the 
side  to  mid-table  respect- 
ability when  his  fingers 
warmed  up  and  pitches 
turned  brown  in  late  season. 
Peter  Moores,  the  new  Sussex 


Final  bend  for  Christie 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Doha  on  the  sprinter's 
decision  to  miss  the  World  Championships 


| INFORD  CHRISTIE  flew 
■■Into  Qatar  last  night  for 
what  he  promised  would  be 
his  last  season  on  the  interna- 
tional circuit. 

“I  am  through  with  big 
meets  and  I am  definitely  not 
going  to  the  World  Champion- 
ships in  Athens  in  August  as 
a competitor,”  said  Christie, 
the  former  Olympic  and 
world  100  metres  champion. 
“Physically  I am  stQl  strong 
but  mentally  1 don't  feel  moti- 
vated enough.  I don’t  have 
anything  to  prove  now;  I don’t 
have  the  fire  to  go  out  and 
destroy  the  opposition  like  1 
used  to. 

•1  am  just  out  to  enjoy  my- 
self. I would  like  to  have  fun 
and  not  take  athletics  too  seri- 
ously. rd  like  to  run  in  places 
where  I have  never  been  be- 
fore, and  that’s  the  reason  Tm 
here.” 


Motor  Racing 


The  athletics  circus  Is  al- 
ways looking  for  new  loca- 
tions to  pitch  its  tent,  and 
Doha,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  is  surely  the 
most  unusual  yet.  The  fighter 
jets  that  continually  roar  over 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  here  are  a 
reminder  that  Qatar  Is  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  the 
Iraqi  border;  but  the  desert 
storm  that  may  be  kicked  up 
by  tomorrow’s  meeting  may 
have  far-reaching  effects  for 
athletics  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

It  was  noteworthy  ' that, 
when  Christie  arrived  with 
Colin  Jackson,  he  had  a 
woman  manager  at  his  side, 
for  females  are  not  welcome 
on  the  track  here.  In  the  all- 
male dressing  room  Sue  Bar- 
rett win  stand  out,  but  maybe 
not  for  much  longer. 

The  International  Amateur 


Athletic  Federation  granted 
this  meeting  a permit  despite 
the  feet  that  women  had  been 
excluded.  But  if  Qatar  wants 
Grand  Prix  status  and  wants 
to  bid  for  the  2001  World 
Championships,  this  is  a pol- 
icy it  will  have  to  ditch. 
“Everyone  in  the  federation 
wants  women,”  said  John  Ni> 
hani.  flip  co-ordinator  for  the 
Qatari  Federation-  “But  this 
could  take  time  because  we 
are  dealing  with  a different 
political  and  religious 
structure.” 

The  barriers  of  sexual  dis- 
crimination may  start  to  fan 
next  year  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a women’s  tennis  tour- 
nament alongside  the  men's 
ATP  event,  in  which  Britain's 
Tim  Henman  reached  the 
final  this  year. 

The  IAAF  has  sent  as  an 
observer  Morocco’s  Nawal  EL 
MontawakeL  who  in  1984  be- 
came the  first  Arab  woman  to 
riaim  an  Olympic  title  when 
she  won  the  400  metres  hur- 
dles in  Los  Angeles- 


Top  designer  leaves  Williams  for  McLaren 


Alan  Homy 


IcLAREN  received  a 
major  fillip  yesterday 
■with  the  news  that  Adrian 
Newey,  chief  designer  to  the 

world  championship-winning 

Williams  team  since  before 
the  1991  season,  will  join 
wn  technical  director  in 
August 


Newey,  one  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  aerodynamic 
.engineers  in  the  sport,  had 
been  in  dispute  with  Williams 
since  November,  claiming 
that  the  team  had  breached 
their  contract  with  him, 
which  was  due  to  expire  in 
1999,  by  not  consulting  him 
over  fete  replacement  of  Da- 
mon Min  with  the  German 
driver  Heinz-Harald  Frentzen. 


Since  then  Newey  had  been 
sitting  at  home  on  his  foil  Wil- 
liams salary,  believed  to  be 
about  £700,000  a year,  while 
lawyers  tackled  the  - matter. 
~wmiams  Issued  a writ  against 
him,  and  a court  case  'was 
pending  this  month  until 
McLaren  reached  a financial, 
settlement  wifi)'  their  peren- 
nial rivals.  He  will  now  be 
paid  about  £2  million  a year. 


captain  and  a highly  regarded 
amateur  psychologist,  may 
have  had  a hidden  agenda 
when  he  asked  the  bowler  to 
be  godfather  to  his  baby  son, 
but  this  did  not  stop  Salis- 
bury going.  At  least  this 
proved  his  motives  bad  more 
to  do  with  ambition  than  with 
a tiff  he  had  with  the  former 
captain  Alan  Wells. 

“The  fenny  thing  is  that 
Mooresey  and  Bill  Athey,  now 
his  vicecaptain  at  Hove,  are 
my  best  mates  in  the  game." 
Salisbury  said.  “I  would  have 
loved  to  pilay  under  Mooresey. 
1 talk  to  him  and  BUI  all  the 
time  because  they  know  me 
better  than  I know  myself. 
Peter  got  the  job  before  I left 
and  it  is  true  he  had  a word 
with  me  before  I agreed  to 
join  Surrey  at  the  aid  of  No- 
vember. But  as  a mate  he 
backed  me  in  my  decision.” 

There  was  a rift  between 


Snooker 


A sickener  for 
Parrott’s  bold 
first-round  rival 


CBwi  Everton  hi  Sheffield 


JOHN  PARROTT,  the  cham- 
pion in  1991  and  ranked  in 
the  top  four  ever  since,  came 
within  a sliver  of  defeat  be- 
fore beating  Bradley  Jones,  a 
22-year-old  qualifier  from 
Croydon,  10-9  to  reach  the 
last  16  of  the  Embassy  World 
Championship  at  the  Crucible 
Theatre. 

Jones,  the  world  No.  199, 
was  leading  -9-8  when  he 
caught  the  near -pocket  jaw 
with  a pink  from  distance 
which  would  have  left  him  a 
routine  match-ball  black. 

‘T  take  my  hat  off  to  him,” 
said  Parrott  “His  ranking  is 
a joke.  If  there  are  198  players 
lfka  him  rm  going  to  stick  to 
A Question  Of  Sport” 
Fatherhood  has  concen- 
trated Jones's  mind  wonder- 
fully. Last  season  he  did  not 
earn  a penny  from  the  circuit 
and  was  forced  to  take  a job 
as  a delivery  man.  This  year 
he  has  worked  hard  on  his 
game  and  beaten  such  players 
as  the  Canadian  No.  l Alain 
Robidoux  and  the  Northern 
Ireland  No.  l Joe  Swafl.  A 
loser’s  cheque  for  £9,450  will 
carry  his  season’s  earnings 
beyond  the  215,000  mark  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  he 
will  be  ranked  about 
90th. 

Alan  McManus  also  had  to 
go  the  distance  to  beat  his  fel- 
low Scot  Billy  Snaddon.  Trail- 
ing 8-4,  and  0-58  down  In  the 
13th  frame,  be  managed  to 
rescue  it  with  a 65  clearance 
to  the  black  and  this  turned 
the  match.  He  levelled  at  8-8 
and  prevailed  10-9. 


Salisbury  and  Wells  when  a 
chapter  from  the  former  cap- 
tain’s book,  in  which  he  criti- 
cised the  bowler's  attitude 
after  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  was  serialised  in  the 
Brighton  evening  newspaper. 
“I  was  pissed  off  with  Alan 
but  it’s  naive  to  say  that  was 
the  reason  I left 

“We  are  quite  alike  in  that 
we’re  both  desperate  to  win. 
But  he’s  rime  years  older  and 
perhaps  our  views  are  differ- 
ent We  bad  our  arguments 
but  this  did  not  stop  us  enjoy- 
ing a beer  together.” 

Salisbury,  despite  his  habit 
of  propelling  the  occasional 
delivery  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Hale-Bopp,  is  Eng- 
land's best  leg-spinner.  As  the 
second-best  is  probably  a toss- 
up  between  Doug  Wright  and 
Robin  Hobbs,  this  may  not  be 
saying  a great  deal  — but  the 
man  has  talent 


Rugby  Union 


On  his  last  England  appear- 
ance, at  The  Oval  in  August 
he  had  figures  of  one  for  X1G 
against  Pakistan  and  did  not 
bowl  in  the  second  innings,  a 
performance  hardly  put  in  a 
flattering  context  when  his 
counterpart  Mushtaq  Ahmed 
returned  two  for  78  and  six 
for  78  to  win  the  match.  It  was 
Salisbury's  ninth  Test  and 
with  his  18  wickets  coming  at 
64.11  there  were  some  bitter 
mutterings  about  nine  lives. 

“I’ve  bad  time  to  think 
about  things  with  no  tour  to 
go  on.  I’ve  speit  the  winter  as 
a house-husband  in  Hove, 
which  I want  to  keep  as  my 
home.  My  wife  Emma  has 
gone  to  work  and  I’ve  done 
the  shopping  and  cooking. 

“I  hope  the  England  selec- 
tors keep  faith  in  Croft  and 
Tufhell  but  that  when  my 
turn  comes  I will  get  a run  in 
the  side  too.  The  one  thing  I 
really  regret  is  never  having 
the  opportunity  to  bowl  to  a 
aide  in  the  fourth  Innings  of  a 
Test” 

This  is  the  most  important 


Gloucester  start 
with  Saint-Andre 


Robert  Armstrong 


Gloucester  took 

their  first  step  into  the 

European  transfer  mar- 
ket last  night  with  the  signing 
of  France’s  former  captain 
Philippe  Saint-Andr6  on  a 
two-year  contract.  The  30- 
year-ald  Monif errand  wing, 
who  is  understood  to  have 
agreed  a £150,000  deal,  be- 
comes the  first  current  mem- 
ber of  foe  French  national 
squad  to  join  an  English  dub. 

Two  more  high-profile  sign- 
ings, probably  a centre  and 
another  wing,  will  follow 
soon,  said  Richard  Hill,  foe 
dub’s  director  of  rugby,  as 
well  as  an  announcement  of  a 
multi-mini  on-pound  sponsor- 
ship, possibly  by  Richard 
Branson. 

“I  believe  the  English 
championship  is  becoming 
the  best  in  Europe,  and  at  30 1 
feel  I need  a new  challenge  In 
my  career,”  said  Saint-Andre, 
who  lias  scored  30  tries  in  his 
64  iTitpmatinnai.Q-  “Richard 
[Hill]  had  been  in  touch  with 
me  for  two  or  three  months.  I 
came  to  tha  T-aii-agfar  match 
and  I saw  a dub  and  a crowd 
at  Kingsholm  that  really  lives 
for  rugby.  My  wife  Sylvie  was 
also  impressed. 

*T  hope  to  do  wen  in  front  of 
the  Shed  and  achieve  some- 
thing for  Gloucester.  The  feet 
that  Richard  always  played 
for  England  with  heart  at- 
tracted me  here  and  Glouces- 
ter also  demonstrate  the  real 
virtues  of  rugby.  They  have  an 
impressive  group  of  forwards 


and  their  players  are  young 
and  talented.  Nos.  2,  9, 10  and 
15  provide  a good  basis  for  the 
team  and  the  quality  of  their 
game  and  I hope  to  give  than 
the  benefit  of  my  experience.” 

Saint-Andre  said  he  was  un- 
certain whether  he  would 
keep  his  place  in  the  France 
squad  once  he  had  moved  to 
Gloucester,  pointing  out  that 
the  exodus  of  French  stars  to 
England  was  causing  “a 
major  sensation”  back  home. 
“If  necessary  I will  give  up  all 
rugby  in  France  to  concen- 
trate on  my  time  in  England.” 
A leg  injury  kept  him  out  of 
France's  pre-Christmas 
matches  and  he  did  not  regain 
his  place  until  the  interna- 
tional against  Italy  after  foe 
Five  Nations. 

Hill,  said  there  was  an  op- 
tical for  a third  year  in  Saint- 
Andre's  contract  which  he 
hoped  would  he  taken  up  In 
1999.  “Philippe  is  one  of  the 
deadliest  finishers  in  the 
game  and  he  is  here  to  score 
tries,”  tttii  said.  “He  is  a 
friendly  person  who  fits  in 
wefi,  he’s  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  game  and  he  can 
help  our  young  players.  He 
didn’t  want  to  Join  a League 
of  Nations  club,  which  is  why 
he  chose  -Gloucester.” 

Hill  said  Gloucester’s  com- 
petitive target  next  season 
would  be  a top-four  place  and 
qualification  for  the  Euro- 
pean Cup.  “We’ll  be  seriously 
Looking  to  challenge  the  best 
sides  In  the  country.  Phi- 
lippe’s huge  experience  — he 
captained  France  29  times  — 
will  help  us  do  that” 


summer  In  Salisbury's 
career.  At  The  Oval  he  has 
joined  the  most  talented 
squad  in  the  country  and,  in 
David  Gilbert,  the  most 
respected  coach  In  the  land. 
He  will  also  be  bowling  on  a 
bounder  surface.  But  he  has 
already  proved  himself  at 
county  Level  and  it  Is  at  the 
next  level  where  the  ques- 
tions are  being  asked. 

This  season  he  will  come  up 
against  Shane  Warne,  Mush 
taq  and  Paul  Strang,  all  in 
England  thi*  summer.  He  has 
something  in  common  with 
Wame  apart  from  the  feet 
that  both  men  are  27:  be  has 
just  worked  with  Warue's 
coach  Terry  Jenner. 

*1  had  a day  with  him  dur- 
ing our  recent  visit  to  South 
Africa.  He  has  this  great  pas- 
sion and  he’s  a wonderful 
coach.  He's  got  me  working 
on  a couple  of  things,  al- 
though consistency  is  really 
the  big  thing  for  me.” 

If  he  finds  that,  Salisbury 
might  fulfil  his  ambition  to 
meet  Warne  this  summer. 


Rugby League 


Oldham  Bears 
call  time  on 
Goodway  reign 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


ANDY  GOODWAY  be- 
came ' the  fifth  Super 
League  coach  to  part  com- 
pany with  his  club  when  he 
was  dismissed  by  Oldham 
Bears  yesterday.  His  assis- 
tant and  close  friend  Alan 
McCurrie  also  departed. 

The  35-year-old  former 
Oldham,  Wigan,  Leeds  and 
Great  Britain  forward  was 
the  longest-serving  coach 
in  Super  League  but  had 
said  earlier  ■ this  season, 
after  defeat  at  Salford,  that 
he  was  considering  his 
future. 

Goodway  assumed  con- 
trol at  Oldham  from  Boh 
Lindner  in  1994  and  now 
the  former  Australian  Test 
forward  will  return  this 
week  with  the  title  of  foot- 
ball director.  Lindner,  who 
will  work  without  a con- 
tract, will  appoint  a head 
coach  but  will  not  bring 
anyone  with  him  from 
Australia. 

His  task  will  be  to  revive 
a club  who  have  won  only 
one  game  so  far,  a single- 
point victory  over  Paris  St- 
Germain,  and  who  suffered 
a 44-10  defeat  at  Wigan  last 
Sunday. 

Goodway’s  contract  was  to 
run  to  the  end  of  foe  year 
awl  Oldham’s  chairman  Jxm 
Quinn  said  that  he  thought 
an  “amicable”  settlement 
would  be  reached. 

• Bradford  Bulls  yesterday 
signed  the  former  Wigan 
and  Leeds  forward  Mike 
Forshaw,  27,  from  the 
rugby  union  dub  Saracens. 


Tennis 


Clay 

mortals 

shown 

the 

portals 


Stephen  Blerley 
fen  Monte  Carlo 


PETE  SAMPRAS,  the 
man  who  would  be  King 
or  Clay  at  the  French 
Open  next  month,  and 
Thomas  Muster,  the  un- 
doubted monarch  over  the 
past  two  years,  were  both 
reduced  to  mere  mortality  in 
the  second  round  of  'the 
Monte  Carlo  Open  yesterday. 

Sampras,  with  no  great  lik- 
ing for  foe  red  stuff,  bad 
never  won  a match  here  In 
two  previous  attempts,  so  his 
shoddy  three-set  3-6,  6-2,  6-3 
defeat  by  Sweden’s  Magnus 
Larsson  was  arguably  no 
greater  surprise  than  Boris 
Becker's  exit  yesterday  to  Ita- 
ly's Renzo  Fur  Lin. 

The  world  No.  1 was  a late 
wild-card  entry  — an  indica- 
tion, some  believed,  that  he 
was  taking  the  French  title, 
the  only  Grand  Slam  event  to 
elude  him,  ultra-serious!  y.  In 
their  previous  meeting,  dur- 
ing this  year’s  Llpton  champi- 
onships in  Florida,  Sampras 
had  thumped  Larsson  6-2, 
6-0.  What  a difference  red 
day  makes. 

Muster  went  down  6-2.  7-6 
in  foe  second  round  to  the 
Frenchman  Fabrice  Santoro, 
ranked  90th  in  the  world.  This 
was  only  his  eighth  defeat  on 
clay  in  121  matches  since  the 
beginn  ing  of  1995. 

He  could  not  explain  it.  al- 
though by  his  own  high  stan- 
dards Muster,  a three-times 
winner  of  this  tournament 
and  the  current  holder, 
played  poorly  and  was  quite 
unable  to  impose  himself. 

Santoro,  aged  24,  had 
beaten  Muster  in  their  previ- 
ous two  meetings,  in  1992  and 
1991,  so  foe  omens  were  crys- 
tal clear;  nevertheless  nobody 
expected  a third  defeat. 

Becker,  who  has  never  won 
a clay  tournament,  polished 
off  the  opening  set  in  24  min- 
utes. But  Furlan  is  a fighter. 
His  service  improved  sharply, 
as  well  as  the  length  of  his 
ground-strokes,  which  pre- 
vented Becker  taking  many 
more  cheap  points.  The  Ger- 
man’s own  serve  suffered  as 
he  attempted  to  switch  on  the 
power.  It  was  lights  out  for 
him.  Muster  and  Sampras. 

Tim  Henman  and  Greg  Ru- 
sedski are  hack  on  foe  prac- 
tice courts  after  their  injuries. 
Both  players’  world  rankings 
have  remained  largely  intact 
during  their  absence.  Hen- 
man. who  has  not  played  for 
five  weeks  because  of  an  in- 
jured  right  elbow,  has 
remained  at  15,  and  Rused- 
ski’s wrist  injury  has  cost  him 
only  four  places,  from  36  to  40. 


Sport  in  brief 


Sailing 

Britain’s  Olympic  silver  med- 
allist Ben  Ainslie  leads  the 
Laser  class  in  the  Serna ine 
Olympique  at  Hy&res  after 
finishing  third  and  fourth  in 
foe  first  two  races  proper  yes- 
terday. writes  Bob  Fisher. 
Ainslie  had  won  all  his  five 
qualifying  races. 

Rugby  Union 

Australia’s  coach  Greg  Smith 
yesterday  condemned  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  for 
tarnishing  the  game's  image 
by  violence  in  a Super  12 
match.  Three  players  were 
suspended  — Queensland's 
hooker  Brendan  Camion  for  15 
weeks  — after  NSW’s  26-16 
defeat  in  Sydney  on  Saturday. 

'We  need  to  market  our 
sport,”  said  Smith,  “and  you 
can't  market  something 
through  negative  behaviour." 

Ice  Hockey 

A 6-2  defeat  by  Belarus  in 
their  final  game  put  Great 
Britain  sixth  in  Pool  B at  foe 
world  championships  In 
Poland  and  means  they  will 
play  at  the  same  level  next 
year,  writes  7hnj'  Allen. 

Their  opponents  in  Pool  B 
next  April  will  be  Ukraine. 
Slovenia.  Estonia,  Holland. 
Denmark  and  two  countries 
yet  to  be  determined. 
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SportsGuardism  Lg 


FA  CUP  SEMI-FINAL  REPLAY:  MIDDLESBROUGH  EASE  ’ 


Chesterfield  0,  Middlesbrough  3 


Juninho  ends 


the  dream 


for  Spireites 


David  Lacey  sees 
the  Brazilian  set  up 
a final  confrontation 
with  Zola  at  Wembley 


JUNINHO  last  night  de- 
nied Chesterfield  their 
idace  in  football  his- 
tory as  Middlesbrough 
reached  Wembley  for  the 
second  time  this  season.  With 
a pass  and  a free-kick  the  Bra- 
zilian created  the  goals  which 
will  bring  him  See  to  face 
with  Gianfranco  Zola  on  May 
17  when  Boro  meet  Chelsea  in 
the  FA  Cup  finaL  By  the  time 
Ravanelli  crossed  for  Emer- 
son to  crack  in  a third,  in  the 
89th  minute,  the  game  was  up 
for  Chesterfield. 

The  immediate  problem  fac- 
ing last  night's  game  was 
what  to  do  far  an  encore.  The 
original  3-3  draw  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  nine  days  earlier  had 
produced  a semi-final  rich  in 
drama  anH  high  on  contro- 
versy, with  the  referee  David 
EUeray  playing  his  full  part 
Certainly  Chesterfield  did 
not  make  the  shorter  journey 
to  Hillsborough  last  night 
merely  to  whistle  In  the  dark. 
They  really  believed  they 
could  create  history  by  reach- 
ing Wembley  and,  given  the 
state  of  the  opposition’s  legs, 
who  could  Mama  them?  Since 
meeting  Chesterfield,  Middles- 
brough had  lost  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  final  replay  to  Leicester 


Ctty  and  been  beaten  at  home 
by  Sunderland. 

Chesterfield  put  their  faith 
in  a replay  of  the  fanfare  for 
the  common  footballer  so 
resoundingly  echoed  by  Steve 
Claridge  when  he  scored 
Leicester’s  late  winner  on  the 
same  ground  a week  earlier. 
Chesterfield  began  confi- , 
dently  enough,  getting  play- 
ers forward  quickly,  and  Cur- 
tis tested  Roberts  from  25 
yards.  But  in  the  11  th  minute 
a simple  combination  of  Bra- 
zilian and  Danish  thoughts 
left  the  Second  Division  de- 
fence marking  shadOWS  SS 
Middlesbrough  took  the  lead. 

Emerson,  lurking  on  the 
right,  found  Juninho,  who 
threaded  a pass  through  a 
static  back  four  so  that  Beck 
almost  ambled  on  to  beat  Mer- 
cer with  a shot  off  the  inside 
! of  a post  Curtis  responded 
with  another  emphatic  long 
shot  this  one  just  wide,  but 
Juninho,  running,  passing, 
receiving  and  deceiving,  had 
dearly  decided  that  this  time, 
for  Chesterfield,  there  would 
be  no  second  chances. 

After  25  minutps  juninho 
was  convinced  he  had  put  the 
contest  beyond  their  reach. 
Accepting  a return  ball  from 
Beck,  the  Brazilian  sped  past 
the  Chesterfield  defence  to 
thwack  the  ball  into  the  net 
only  to  find  that  the  goal  had 
been  disallowed.  EUeray  said 
he  had  spotted  Beck  palling 
Hewitt’s  shirt  Television  sug- 
gested the  referee  might 
equally  have  penalised  Hewitt 


for  impeding  Beck.  Either  way 
it  seemed  hard  on  Juninho. 

Undaunted,  Middlesbrough 
continued  to  control  large 
areas  of  the  game.  This 
they  were  less  likely  to  be 
hustled  out  of  their  passing 
rhythms,  which  meant  they 
could  vary  toe  tempo  more  to 
their  own  choosing. 

Consistently  pressed  back 
in  their  own  half.  Chesterfield 
found  It  increasingly  difficult 
to  support  Morris  and  Davies 
up  front  The  odd  stray  long 
ball  continued  to  find  Mor- 
ris’s tall  head  but  now  Ches- 
terfield’s attack  larked  the 
numbers  to  feed  off  him. 

Chesterfield  had  to  get  play- 
ers making  runs  from  mid- 
field if  they  were  to  disturb 
the  composure  of  Middles- 
brough’s defenders  more  than 
they  had.  But  as  WnTlanri  and 
Curtis  began  to  do  this,  so 
even  more  space  opened  up 
for  Juninho  when  Middles- 
brough attacked  on  the  break. 

Three  minutes  before  the 
hour  a second  goal  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough virtually  settled 
the  issue.  Jules  fouled  Jun- 
inho near  the  left-hand  touch- 
line  and.  as  the  Brazilian’s 
free-kick  swung  into  the  goal- 
mouth. Ravanelli  rose  above 
everybody  to  glance  the  ball 
into  the  net 


ChutaifWd  (4-3-3):  Marcar.  Hewitt. 
Djrcfie.  WB llama.  Jute*  Curtla,  Ho! lend 
(Beaumont.  71  min).  Parfclna;  Davies. 
Morris.  Howard  (Carr,  62). 
HMiSaahrnnMi  (4-3-1 -ZV  Roberts:  Col 
Pearson.  Vickers.  Blaoanore:  Klgnett, 
Emerson.  Mustek;  Juninho  (Stamp.  BB): 
RavsnelH.  Sack. 

Mia  0 Enemy  (Harrow  oiHWe-HHI). 


Jim  White 


Amazing  how 
other  teams 
keep  letting 
United  win 


IT  HAS  been  characteristic 
of  Manchester  United’s 
march  to  further  triumnhs 


I  march  to  further  triumphs 
that  many  reporters  have  cho- 
sen to  describe  It  in  terms  of 
others’  failures;  to  define  their 
season  as  one  long  shoe-ln  by 
rivals  not  up  to  the  job. 

Hence  Liverpool  last  Satur- 
day played  with  the  tactical 
acumen  of  your  local  park 
under-nines,  Arsenal  looked 
drained  of  ideas  and  stamina 
at  Coventry  on  Monday  night, 
and  Porto  turned  up  at  Old 
Tr afford  for  the  European  Cup 
quarter-final  with  Dave  Bea- 
sant’s  Portuguese  second 
cousin  in  goal. 

Whenever  any  team  actu- 


ally get  their  act  together — 
Newcastle,  Derby.  Juventus— 
United  seem  to  be  there  for  the 
taking.  So  tonight,  against  a 
Dortmund  squad  containing 
half  a dozen  Euro  96  winners, 
we  shall  see  what  happens 
when  some  real  opposition 
turnup. 

Those  of  a siege  mentality 
around  Old  Trafford  might  as- 
sume that  this  analysis  Is 
bom  of  anti-United  malice,  but 
they  would  be  wrong.  Rather 
it  Is  because,  of  all  the  teams 
Alex  Ferguson  has  built,  this 
is  the  most  undemonstrative 
and  businesslike. 

There  Is  not  the  same  adren- 
alin blast  in  watching  Roy 
Keane  construct  those  tight 
mkffletd  passing  triangles  as 
there  was  in  seeing  Kanchel- 
skis.  Ince  and  Giggs  tear  into 
the  counter-attack  in  1993. 

Nor  is  Cantona,  with  his 
haunches  thir.fcAtitTiganH  hi» 
speed  ebbing  these  days,  the 
eye-openingly  inventive 
match-winner  of  the  past 

Often  you  study  this  united 
outfit  winning  and  wonder 
how  they  did  ft.  At  first  you 
assume  their  opponents  must 
have  blown  it,  then  it  slowly 
dawns  that  in  every  position 
on  the  pitch  Ferguson’s  play- 
ers are  doing  the  simple  th  ings 
right.  In  the  long  haul  of  a 
Premiership  season,  that  is  the 
mark  afa  very  accomplished 
side.  They  are  tactically  astute, 
flprihlp,  ahmmall  rffirfenfr;  in- 

short,  German-like. 


This  is  not  only  the  result  of 
the  most  successful  youth  pro- 
duction line  in  Britain,  it  is 
also  because  when.  Ferguson 
has  got  out  his  cheque-book  he 
has  been  careful  to  the  point  of 
parsimony.  Between  them 
Schmelchel,  May.  Cantona. 
Johnsen  and  Sdskjaer  cost 
less  than  JohnHartson. 

Or,  as  the  United  terraces 
sing  (to  the  tune  of  You  Are 
My  Sunshine):  "Now  Alan 
Shearer  may  be  dearer/But 
don’t  take  my  Solskjaer 
away.”  To  underline  the  did 
adage  that  the  title  cannot  be 
bought,  Ferguson’s  least  con- 
vincing performer  is  also  his 
most  expensive:  Andy  Cole. 


HIS  team  of  young  lads, 
biteand-pieces  players 
piriced  up  from  else- 
where and  foreigners  whose 
potential  had  not  been  spotted 
by  others  has  one  thi  ng  in  com- 
mon: an  foe  players  owe  the 
Boss  for  their  big  break  and  are 
thus  happy,  to  do  his  bidding. 

The  development  of  Giggs  is 
typical.  Once  prone  to  over- 
elaboration,  he  has  listened 
and  changed.  Though  less 
entertaining;  he  Is  much  more 
effective. 

There  is  something  else  this 
team  has  picked  up  from  their 
leader:  a single-minded  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  evident  than  in 
comparison  with  LiverpooL 
The  press  box  was  so  foil  at 
Anfield  on  Saturday  that  same 


of  us  were  accommodated  In 
an  overspill  section  In  the 
main  stand.  This  is  obviously 
the  spot  where  the  home  side’s 
girlfriends  are  billeted.  It  was 
like  sitting  in  on  a Vogue  cast- 
ing session:  there  were  legs 
and  hair  and  expensive  den- 
tistry everywhere  you  looked. 

Rather  than  medals  op  the 
sideboard,  a cover  girl  in  your 
Porsche  Boxster  seems  to  be 
the  prerequisite  of  the  Liver- 
pool player  in  1997. 

This  may  sound  harsh,  but 
you  can’t  imaging  the  Nev- 
illes, Nicky  Butt  or  Paul 
Scholes  attracting  that  kind  of 
support  In  an  era  of  pop-star 
footballers,  and  at  a club  bet- 
ter poised  than  any  to  exploit 
commercially  the  celebrity  of 
its  players,  the  United  players 
as  a group  appear  to  be  utterly 
focused  outhe  task  in  band. 
Which  may  well  explain  why, 
this  season  as  in  the  past 
three,  they  have  beaten  their 
nearest  title  challengers  both 
home  and  away. 

Even  all  this  may  not  be 
enough  to  overcome  a team  as 
capable  as  Dortmund  tonight. 
Seasoned  observers  believe  a 
European  Cup  semi-final  to  be 
the  limit  of  this  United’s  com- 
petence- But  fra:  the  first  time 
since  those  Liverpool  and  For- 
est teams  of  old  mastered  the 
art  of  doing  the  things 

well,  we  have  a British  team 
in  Europe  who  force  the  oppo- 
sition to  beat  them  rather 
than  doing  ft  themselves. 


Set  by  Crispa 


25  Beer  with  an  iK-dlsposed 
‘ dancer  (9) 

26  This  country’s  popular 
benefit  for  retirement  (5)  ‘ 

27  Put  down  EngSsh  conser- 
vationists with  littie 
hesitation  (5) 

28  Ivy  is  at  all  times  aware  of 
environmental  responsibility 


Across 


1 Exercises  for  performance 
in  forces  (9) 

6  Transport  dope  to  get 
money  (5) 

9  Rear  coaches  (5) 

10  Stone  as  the  result  of  a 
laboratory  bloomer  (9) 

11  A safety  device  to  price — 
not  essential  (10) 

12  Cunning  chief  (4) 


14  Poles,  it  given  food,  enjoyed 
the  aroma  (7) 

18  The  ship  with  a weR-  " 
qualified  person  back  in  " 
control  (7) 

17  Suits  and  coats  in  variety  (7) 

18  The  entertainer;  having 
some  heart,  to  tender  (7) 

20  Quits  before  dark  (4) 

22  Sortoffight  nobody  wHI  pay 
to  see  (4-3-3) 


1 Increased  tum-over  Just  the 
same  (3,2) 

2 Antal’s  make-up  is  of 
absorbing  Interest  to  himl  (9) 

3 The  novice  needs  caring 
support  (ICQ 

4 Coloured  lads — ten 
perhaps  (7) 

8 Marine  boys’  quarters  (7) 

6 Alight  or  weighty  timber?  (4) 

7 The  player  caught  in  a rocky 
situation  (5) 

8 Extra  money’s  required  for . 

.'  the  cteaner  beset  by 

Inflation  (9) 

13  Cutting  up  ingots — nice 
.work  (10) 

14  Black  will  accept  fish,  but 
may  be  rattled  (9) 

18  Many  is  the  employee  the 
French  treat  badly  (S) 

18  Tree  requiring  some 
maintenance  (7) 

19  Made  to  declare  date  of 
birth — as  usual  (7) 


EnaanaoD 
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□ □ □ □ □ □ 
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21  Takedown  round  about  fifty 
and  display  (5) 

23  Field  certain  servicemen 
become  proficient  in  (5) 

24  Fruit?  Some  hope!  A rice- 
podding  more  likely!  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


